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PREFACE 

Bunus inflaesce in the a&iFB of Ear<q>eMi Btatea has 
been growing BteadUy for a hundred ye&ra — it received 
a check only when the formation of the Q«rmtui Empire 
confined the dominating taflnence of Bneei&'B physical power 
on the BuropeaD continent within certain limits. This new 
order in the balance of European powers hu, to a consider- 
able extent, benefited England, whose greatest political 
opponent has been for some time Buada. 

England's position with regard to Bussia differs from 
that of other European powers towards thie semiEuropean 
Eastern Empire chiefly in this, that whilst they, at the 
preaent time, lay greater stress upon their economic relations 
with the great export conntry of raw materials, EnjiJlLnd baa 
more especially to face a political rival. Nevertheless, the 
cultural and economic conditions of Bnssia miut be of the 
greatest interest to the English politician, as much with 
regard to cranmerce as in order to enable him to gauge 
correctly the political power of which Baseia diapoeea to-day 
and upon which she may poasibly count in the future. In 
the present volume I have endeavoured to depict, as 
briefly as possible, the economic, social and administiHtive 
foundations upon which the Bnssian State edifice is resting 
to-day, and which, under normal conditions, ought to 
correspond to the measure of her external power. The 
English public, less influenced by Bussian securitie* than, 
for example, the French, will, I presume, be all the better 
qualified to pass an nnbiassed judgment. 

E. VON DEB BBUGGEN. 
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CHAPTER I 

KXTBBRAL QBOWTB 

Im oUeo times Basdft conaistod of more than seventy 
small Htatea, and tliia was perhaps the happiest time 
of her exiBtenoe. At the close of the sixteenth century 
Moacov hod deetfo;ed almost aU these principalities, 
and a oentory later Peter the Great had chained the 
■emi-Ajdatic, aemi-bEu-baroos Grand Duchy of Moscow 
into a semi-European Empire — Rossia. An immense 
empire evolved ^m the etragglee with Sweden and 
Tarkey — as modem Germany arose from the Austrian 
and French wara. And yet, how different, internally, 
from the latter. Witlioiit a culture of its own it 
stepped from the very first into the arona of a civilised 
Enrope, claiming political equality. In however hope- 
less a state of confasion and exhanation Peter had 
left it, he had at least had the intention of developing 
the power for civilisation in hia people, and had sought 
in a hundred different ways to rouse them from their 
slumbers. His successors left to decay what he had 
b^^on, and did almost nothing for the development of 
the people. In a hundred years there was not ac- 
oompUehod as much as Frederick William I. alone did 
for Prussia. Catherine, too, did but little for the 
w^are of the Rnsaiani. Yet, from the time of Peter 
onwards, experiments were made in government and 
legislation, innovations were introduced here and t^bere, 
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ukd old customs abolished, fitfully and without per- 
sevennce, mostly without anderstandiiig. 

A himdred years after the first iq)pearuioe of tin 
great reformer Buasia had become a great EuropeaD 
Power, but internally she had advanced but very Httle 
on the road to material and intellectual progress. 
Show, and nothing but outward show; internally iho 
old misery, the grinding poverty, bribery, ignorance, a 
show of religion, the tyranny c^ officiab. Only three 
things had been evolved — a brilliant court, an immense 
army, and the enslavement of all clasaes.' 

These three things were indispensable if Buasia was 
to play the part of a first-class Power, which was the 
aim of all Peter's jtolitical striving. A Inilliant court 
to illostrate the new Empire, a lai^ army for conquest 
and for infiuence in Europe, the compulsory service of 
the nobility, the restriction of the town population to 
the towns, the serfdom of the peasants — and all these 
necessary only in order to strengthen the power of the 
Government, only in order to have officials, soldiers, 
money. To further these aims of glory and external 
power the strength of the people, feeble though it was, 
was never spared. 

These were two oentnriee of great external Buoceea, 
of continued territorial expansion. The following 
statistics have been drawn up with regard to the 
growth of the Russian Empire : — 

The daily growth has been — from the year 1600 to 
1900, 130 sq. kma.;' from the year 1676 (death of 
Alexei, father of Peter I.) until 1876, 90 sq. kma. ;from 
the acoeesion of Catherine II., 1762, to that of 
Alexander II., 1866, 80 sq. kms. If, further, the addi- 
tion of territory from the accession of Alexander II. to 
that of Nicholas II. in 1894, in which year Russia com- 
prised 22,400,000 German sq. miles, is counted, this 
gives a daily addition of about 257 aq. kms. One hss, 
by the way, to take into consideration that during this 
period the American possessions of Russia of 27,500 
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Bq. milea (100,000 English miles) wore sold to tbe 
Uuibed Stetefl. Tbo growth, tbereforo, has increased in 
speed from 1856 to 1894, and ia still so oonaiderable 
that if Germany were to extend her frontiere day after 
day by 237 Qerman sq. miles — not counting the colonies 
beyond the seas — she wonid soon not know what to do 
with all these possessions. Every six months an addi- 
tion of land of the size of Bavaria, every year an ex- 
tonsioD of the Empire amounting to 86,000 German sq. 
miles. For this our assimilative power wonld scarcely 
suffice, however greedy we might be and remain in spite 
of all oar Colonies. Russia, too, had not digested all 
this Bccumolation of land as recently as forty yeus ago ; 
she had not assimilated but only swallowed it, so to 
speak, and if the growth has increased in speed during 
tbe last fifty years, it now shows a tendency to even 
faster growth, as the latest events in the region of the 
Amur and in Manchuria go to prove. 

Has this growth of Russia been tor the welfare of 
the Russian people, of the tax-paying Rnaaian t For^ 
ultimately, all statecraft has but this aim in view — to 
serve the people, and all political development but this 
one purpose — to help the masses, by whose strength it 
is borne. True, the glory of arms and of sovereign 
power are amongst the things which a warlike and 
ambitious nation holds dear. The more barbarous such 
a nation, the more it generally prizes th^n, in so far as 
th^ are the outcome of its own crude steength. In the 
time of the upheaval of nations the glory of war was con- 
sidered by most peoples the choicest gift of the gods : 
the Huns of Attila, the Mongols of Genghis Khan, no 
doubt reckoned it a great virtue in their rolers to be 
led by them to ever new struggles, to the conquest and 
rule of distant lands. But to-day we no longer think 
after the manner of Huns and Mongols, but as members 
of civilised communities. We are not indifferent to ihe 
glory of war and of sovereignty; but we no longer 
prize them for their own sakes, only in so far as 
tiiey furnish the means to mature and strengthen as 
materially, intellectually and morally. Kot only out 
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w&rd glory ftnd power are neceauxy for the velfue of a 
people, but ererythmg which girei the Btrength uul 
the capacity to make t^em serve the real needs of tho 
nation in peaceful internal culture and civiliBation. 
Yea, war and conquest have lost so much in our 
estiination that they are accounted as erils nowadays, 
only to be tolerated in coses of extreme necessity or to 
further some great end of civilisation. This, at knyrate^ 
is the direction in which the foelinga of the civilised 
nations of Europe tend at present. 

Are love of war and of conquest then national 
characteristics of the Russian people 1 This question 
can scarcely be answered in tLe i^rmative if one 
examines the history of the past. When the Normans 
founded their dominions it was just in the conflict 
with the Slavonic tribes that they met with remarkaUy 
feeble resistance, considering their own small numbers. 
Turks and Mongolian races gave them far more trouble. 
Just as weak was the ^e8iBtan(^e against the invading 
Mongols in the thirteenth century. Not the Slavonic 
peoples, bat the Norman princes were warlike and 
ambitious, even when all power was vested in tiie 
Prince of Moscow alone. With the extinction of this 
Moscovitic Norman dynasty love of war and of con- 
quest waned, for the Polish struggles of the seven- 
teenth century originated in Poland ahd not in Moscow. 
It was Peter who again seized the conquering sword d 
his own accord ; but even after bis days the cause of 
the frequent wars was not to be found in the people, 
but in the ambition, the cupidity of the great of the 
land, and in the desire of its rulers of foreign origin to 
enhance the splendour of their throne. 

Amongst his people Peter had met with a very strong 
and distinct aversion to hia conquering policy. What 
Prince Alexei and the old Russian party, at whose head 
he stood, wished for was expressly the relinquishing 
of war and conquest. The new Russia they hated ; they 
wished to hand bock to their former owners the con- 
quered lands, to annihilate the Empire, in order to 
restore the ancient Grand Duchy with its Anatic 
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ciutoiDB and peace. Alezei uid many others suffered 
death for this idea, but it did not die with them. It 
wu revived again and again, in a weaker form it may 
be, bat f tmdamentally the same : the idea to torn 
away from Earope, to establish once more in Moooow 
the old national state of well-being, without rule over 
the foreign peoples of Eorope, without wars and with 
fewer taxes. This wu the direction in which the 
desires of Golizyn and Dolgomki tended under Peter 
II. and Anna. The attempt to restrict Anna's absolute 
power had essentially the same aim, in view as the 
party of Alezei. By raising Elizabeth to the throne it 
was anticipated that similar hopes would be fulfilled. 
And no d^ubt these aims, which the most influential 
families of the land pursued, were thoroughly popular. 
The great mass of the leading clasaee wished to break 
with the ambitious policy of Peter and of his disciples, 
Ostermann, Munnich, Bestochew; they wished to 
fight neither against Turks, nor Persians, nor Swedes, 
nor Frossians, and wonld have been ready, eren a 
hundred years after the appearance of Peter, to re- 
linqoish 8b Petersburg iteelf and to renounce all 
interference in European qnarrels. This Muscovitic 
party was characteristically Russian ; not so Peter and 
his succeeson, and one may well doubt, even to-day, 
whether political right and reason were on the side of 
Peter and not rather wilh his opponents. For the 
success of hb policy does not correspond to the sacrifices 
which the Russian people have had to make for it. 
After a hundred yean of victories, conquests and 
gloiy, the conditions under which nobUity, clergr and 
peasant lived were not better, but more wretched than 
before. 

Thoughtful men recognised this eren in those days and 
raised tbeir warning voices. In the time of Catherine 
II. an Alsatian wrote as follows : — ' " Above all Russia 
must avoid war. Never will Russia reap the fruits of 
Peter's labours, sever will she turn the balance of 
oommerce in her favour, never will she become en- 
■ B, Bohenr, Bitarg of JhtuiM Trad§. 
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lightened and floariBhing until abe haa renounced the 
love of conquest." Rarely haa a prt^het prophesied 
more trul; than did this Alaatian. If ot long af t«r him 
the minister, Puiin, wrote, in hia memorial of the year 
1801,' " Ia guerre la plui henreoBe ne pent qa'afEaiblir 
dt augmesler lee embarraa de son gouvemement, en 
dflti^minant dea foroee, qui depnia lea demUree 
aoquisitions ne sont plus proportioim^ee a I'^tendue dee 
Umitee." Now Fanin was one of the moet astute and 
rooflt patriotic atatesmen Rnaaia haa ever produced. 
Even in his days the Imperial Court and ita immediate 
circle were pervaded by a longing for war and glory ; 
beyond St Fetersbui^, and above all amongst the lower 
classes, the longing was rather to hear and to see nothing 
of Europe and to be delivered from tho endleaa recruit- 
ing. How could it be otherwise, since forty years of 
war had thrown the country into incredible internal 
disorder and into a state of dire poverty, when 
Catherine the " Divine " died. Although Paul had 
drawn from all these facta tbe right conclusion, that it 
was imperative to renounce from henceforth all policy 
of conquest, he nevertheleas all but launched into a 
war with England, in his capacity of Qrand Master of 
the Knights of St John, in order to obtain the Island 
of Malta, an object which, after all, was not of primary 
importance to Russia. Scarcely was Paul deceased 
when the guidance of foreign politiea came into the 
hands, first of tbe peaco-loving Panin, then of Prince 
Kotschabei, who was just as determined to leave foreign 
affairs alone in order to concentrate all his attention on 
internal development. But again affairs took an an- 
ezpected turn. Russian armies swarmed over the 
whole of Europe ; luen and millious were sunk in the 
abyss of foreign politics, and aa a result the Qrand 
Duchy of Warsaw was conquered. Mncb honour and 
much future care ! At tbe close of his life, in the year 
1824, Alexander himself confessed, " Honour and glory 
we have not lacked : but when I consider how little 
has been done for the country itself, the thought of it 
'BrttakneT, MaleriaU for a Biagraphf of Panin, voL tl p. 16. 
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lies upon my heart like a hundredweight." ' And yet 
Alexander at leaet bad his Speranaki. Not much later 
the political eoonomiBt, Fr. LiBt, warned Russia of the 
danger of too great an extension of her frontiers and 
of too mnch Btriving after political influence in 
Enrope.' There was therefore no lock of men who 
reoog^iiaed the danger vhioh beset the path into which 
Peter had led RnsBia. In the r^gn of Alexander I. 
various parties had been formed amongst tbe officials 
and ofSoers whoee striving was after a freer form of 
government. This desire had its root not so much in 
the practical recognition of Russia's needs as in the 
theoretical admiration for things and doctrines per- 
ceived in Europe during tbe years of war. By the 
great mass of the people the burden of war was acutely 
felt, but more patiently borne than similar burdens in 
former days, for the Napoleonic invasion bad wrought 
a great change in the feelings and ideas of the Russian 
people. The burning of Moscow in tbe year 1812 
awakened & desire of war similar to that roused by the 
burning of Moscow in tbe days of the Tartars. Against 
the French, as against the Tartars, there flamed up from 
the very depth of the nation a burning desire for war, 
which, as is always the case in such wars of primitive 
peoples, took a religious character. These Napoleonic 
wars were the first popular wars since the rising 
against the Polish rule at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. They were, or at least they seemed to 
be, forced upon the people, and tbey rose accordingly 
in self-defence. No love of war or of conquest prompted 
theoL None of the endless wars of the eiehteentb 
CMttury into which the people were driven bad had 
such an effect on the Russian aa the campaign 
agiunst Napoleon to the gates of Puis. As be saw 
" tbe Gauls and their twenty confederate nations " 
fleeing across his frontiers he had a feeling, perchance, 
aa though at last be were driving all the hated 
foreigners, all the host of distast«ful customs intro- 
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dnoad b; Peter, out of the country. Even until Uydxy & 
tiianksgiving eervica in commemoration of the expul^n 
of the Napoleonic hordes is held ereiy yeu on 
Ohiistmaa Day in the Bassi&ii chorohea ; but to the 
lower dusea these hordee were not & French army but 
rsdier the som-total of ererytbing foreigD — of all thooe 
hated Earopeaoa who for more than two hundred yewa 
had been bo importunate. They were " infidels " in the 
same sense as Tartan and Turks, the aroh-«iwmiea of 
Charch and people. 

This deep-rooted enmity against Tartars and Turks 
has, until quite recently, been a potent factor in Russian 
foreign pohtics. After having tiirown off almost en- 
tirely the humiliating remains of tbe Tartar yoke to- 
wards the end of the sixteenth century, the struggle 
against tiie remaining EJianates in the south and south- 
east continued in the shape of occasional wan on the 
one side or the other, and in the raids with which the 
Cossacks of the Don and Dnieper occupied their time. 
These matoal raids, providing as they did rich poetical 
material, penetrated deeply into tbe conscionsness of 
tbe whole Russian people, even before they had attained 
real political importance for the State. Ther^ in the 
free encampments on the Don, in the Setoche, in the 
Coesack camps of the Lower Dnieper, there lived a real 
love for war. There the Russian was inflamed, not only 
witii the lon^g for booty but also with a thirst tot 
honour, for glory, and for battles. In the fight against 
the Crimean Tartan and the Turks there grew up a 
truly warlike race, and with its warlike spirit a love of 
liberty, as it has grown in do other branch of the 
Russian people. 

True, the former freedom, the independence from any 
other power than that of tbe self -chosen captain 
(Hetmann) died out, and the Cossacks were, from the 
seventeenth centnry onward, gradually brought under 
the Polish and Russian yoke. When tbe left bank of 
tbe Dnieper and the town of Kiev had become Russian 
in the seventeenth century, Peter I. rushed forward, 
and there was an end of the independence of tiie 
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Cossacks of the Dnieper after the Battle of Poltava 
and the death of Maieppa. With force and canning 
their freedom was gradoulj curtailed and their resisb- 
anoe broken. Catherine II. Bnbjugated also the eastern 
encampments, and since her days there have been no 
more free CoBsaoka. Bnt the tradition of their straggles 
against the nnbelicTers lived on in the Bussian people, 
^d from the time of Peter I. this tradition became a 
strong support to the many warlike enterprises which 
were nndertaken by the Bossian rulers against Tartars 
and Tnrks. After having rendered the Tartars ia- 
nocnouB, by the oonqueet of the Crimea under Catherine, 
woriike tradition began to torn against the Turks. 
Kot so much, however, through any partiouUr feelings 
on the part tk tbe people as through the promptings of 
a oonqnest-lovjng Govemmant. In the reign of Anna 
the ambitious campaigns of Mnnnich, with Qieir merci- 
leas socrifioes of human life, were so abhorred by the 
people that they would willingly have borne the 
annihilation of their own armies in order to purchase 
peace. They felt that the sacrifices were too great for 
the aims which they did not look upon as their own. 
It was Catherine who first gave the popular imagination 
a definite goal by forming the plan to take Constanti- 
nople itself, to drive the Turks out of Europe, and to 
found a new Russian Czardom on the Bosphorus. With 
the help of the Church this popular tradition against 
the Tartars was changed into the sacred task of 
r^aining Byzantium for the orthodox: Church, and of 
delivering the Bussian brother tribes of the Balkan 
Peninsula from the yoke of the unbelievers. And 
indeed sinoe then th^ ware against the Turks have 
been more popular than any which the Rnssiaa rulers 
waged in those days, until at last, in the year 1876, the 
Csar was no longer the instigator, but was driven 
himself into declaring war by his subjects and by the 
clergy. 

For in the meantime another change had taken place. 
Both tbe Turtish War of 1628 and the Crimean War 
ot 1863 were the result of tbe monarch's endeavour to 
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streDgthen Ruwut'a podtion u a flnt-cbua Earopean 
Power. Keither in 1S28 nor in 1853 vera them any 
real KnMian interwta at Btake, ^the endangering of 
which necesiitated a war. It was only a question of 
Rouian prestige, of the no doubt glorions but, as tar 
as culture and material welfara were ccmoemed, Tery 
ttetonic inflnKkoe of Rtuaia orer Greece and the Balkan 
States, as well as of tbo even leas jeopardised position 
of -tiie Russian throne, which, from the naticm's point of 
view, was in no way endangered by the Western Powers, 
who only opposed an unduly inflated arrogance, a too 
arbitrary protectorate of Rossia over the Balkao 
Peninsula. Still leas was the struggle of 1849 against 
the rebellious Hungarians bom of popuUr feeling. The 
interests of the people had nothing whatever to do wiUi 
this rebellion — they saw in it no advantage, but only 
sacrifices, as had been the case mora than once beftwo — 
in the Seven Years' War, in the campaigns of Suworov 
in Italy, and in the fantastic and erratic campaign 
against Napoleon, which ended witb Ansterlitz and £e 
Peace of .TUsit. But in the wu- of 1876 the old 
popular tradition came to life again with all its 
ecclestiastical and national enthusiasm, goaded on by 
ambitious party leaders, who had risen meanwhile on 
the wave of internal struggles. It was the expression 
of a change wrought by these very struggles in the 
national consciousness of the leading (dasses. 
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CHAPTER H 

tMTSBSAL graVQQLU 

The national oonstnoasnees awakened in 1813 va* 
Btirred afresh by tbe Poliah Babellion of 1830, bnt far 
more deeply by that of 1863. Kext to the Tartar and 
Turk, the RiUBian had always the Pole in bis 
imagination u iiio arch-enemy, oven though the fear of 
him had disappeared in the oonne of two ceotnriea. 
Meanwhile, a atriTing, shaping power bad begun to 
permeate the national self-oousciousneaa W the spread 
of culture, by the more general participation in public 
affiurs, but above all hy the PresB. When mention has 
been made tioinerly of the BosBian people as the bearers 
of a tradition, of national opinions and aspirations, this 
is only to be understood in a very restricted sense. 
The great mass of the peasants bad, and have to this 
day, no opinions or wishes as regards general a&irs ; sll 
politics are centred in the Czar and in the Church, and 
they follow the lead of these two powers blindly. The 
traditions arising out of the wars with Tartars, Poles 
and Turks, and spreading into the village life of the 
peasant, were almost completely lost in the tradition of 
fighting for Czar and Church — almott completely, for 
side by side with it the understanding of the common 
man for bis own nationality had been awakened. It is 
not only to-day that the cry, " Our brethren are being 
defeated I " is certain to bring the common man in 
Bnsaia to bis feet ; it is not only now that the tie of a 
common nationality has been strengthened, as we see it 
to-day, but the oonsciouBness of ttda existing tie was 
never the source of an active desire for conquest, it was 
only uoused by an external attack. It was defensive 
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nithar ; it flared up at the call, " Oar brethren are being 
attacked I " but on the whole the national character 
was, and is, not warlike bat peace-loving. If ve 
Oennans had poaaessed but one particle of the naUonal 
feeling which has inspired the Russian for the last 
fatmdred or two hnndred years we would not have had 
to wait so long for a united Germanj, 

Apart from these feelings and mere sensations in the 
maasee, a political opinion of course existed amongst the 
upper clasBes, and these consisted of the nobility, as 
there were very few town inhabitants. For since Peter 
the Great had mode eyer; nobleman into a serf of the 
State, BO to speak, since every nobleman had to serve in 
the army or as an official, officials and officers were of 
course noblemen, and thus the nobility alone formed the 
class which took part in political life, and with whom — 
with the exception of Fogatscbew's rebellion — originated 
all political movements independent of, or in opposition 
to the Qovemment. There bare been innmnerable 
peasant riots, especially under Nicholas I. ; they were, 
however, not of a politdcsJ nature, bat only local revolta 
against the encroachments of the nobility and officials. 
Politically only the nobility were of importance. In 
the eighteenth cratury the great families of the land, 
and in the nineteenth the lesser nobility also, alone had 
a part in the life of the State. 

Since the beginning of the nineteenth century a claat 
had emerged from the ranks of the nobility ito^, which 
forsook the old traditions of tbe great families by 
taming towards European ways of thinking. The 
closer union with Europe which Peter the Qreat had 
always desired, the penetrating of school education, and 
of a hundred different elements of culture and of 
civilisation, bad ao far advanced that, aide W side with 
the Government, an opinion was able to form itself 
which, neither comprising the people nor the nobility 
and only showing itself rarely in public, nevertheless 
formed Uie stock from which a mora or leas public 
opinion (more or less independent of the Government) 
arose. These first awakenings, these childhood years, of 
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yosng Russia — irith their philoeophinng and politicinog 
attempts, vith Uioir tioaoow student cirdeH, with their 
talented and critique-loving young anthora — hare been 
often enough described hj German irritera. This yonng 
Russia had scarcely thrown off its egg-shells when the 
liberal rears of Alexander II. brought the abolition 
of aerfoom and the reforms in administration and 
justice. There was great rejoicing, great hopes were 
choriahed for free development, the number of adherents 
greatly increased, and still more did aelf-^onfidence. 
But during these great liberal reforms of 1861-1864 
the Polish Rebellion broke out. It found the nation in 
all its strata in a state of ferment by reason of these 
very reforms. A people inflamed by liberal ideas, but 



a great thirst for deeds. A youthful Press full c 
confidence, a new national power without a past, without 
definite aims, with much l(»iging and little under- 
standing. Boyiah impatience eagerly seized upon the 
oi^rttimtT for greater tasks, and the Polish Rebellion 
<^red such : the Fatherland could be saved, the nation 
avenged. This was worth more than all the internal 
reforms in their Fatherland ! Here their young strength 
conld be tried. 

The Press seized this auspicious moment and threw 
itself heart and soul into the affiray yntii the national 
flag in ite hand. It succeeded in placing itself side l^ 
side with the State army at the head of a great part 
of the upper classea, with an ideal thoi^ht, a popular 
feeling. Now, for the first time, public opinion, borne 
by a part of the people, and at the same time directed 
towards real political aims, showed itself as it had 
never been able to show iteelf before, either at the time 
of the oonapiracifls of the eighteenth century or io the 
" States " assemblies of the Romanotb. This political 
rebellion haa had for Poland great and disastrous con- 
seqnenoes, the strength, and unfortunately also tJie per- 
nicious influence of which are scarcely inferior to the effect 
whi^ thOT have had upon the whole Russian Biminre. 
As the public saw itself, on its first appearance, face to 
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face with an mtem&l, not, as in 1813, an external, 
enemy, and as, following the umies, it Ttuiqaished this 
enemy easily and with recognition from its Ch)Temnient, 
its power, and the wish to see this power grow, in- 
oreomd. The position thus won led to power and also 
to exaltation, which, after the concJosioQ of the Polish 
Rebellion, required fresh fields of actiyity. The newly- 
acqnired sense of popular power demanded a conflict, 
thirsted for it, in order to realise its strength, to de- 
velop its power, to make itself respected by t£e QoTem- 
ment, to jnati^ its existence, yea, to make itself in- 
dispensable to Ute QoTemmenti and to the pec^e. Bat 
it requires two to make a qoarrel, and the qnestion was 
how to find opponents, to drag ^m into th» li^t of 
the rising Eossian son. And the required opponents 
were toimd. 

The Qorsmment had always had to take into ac- 
oount the feelings of either the great families, the army 
or the officials. In foreign politics, more especially in 
many wars, the desire to increase the spleadonr of the 
crown by glorious deeds, to draw the attention of the 
8ubjeot« away from internal conditions to real or ap- 
parent Russian interests abroad, had always been an 
important factor. Kow that this desire made itself 
more strongly felt the absolute power of the Czar saw 
itseli all of a sudden driven hither and thither between 
two strong political currents, at the head of which 
stood Ka^off and Herzen — the former as represen- 
tativo of the young Kationalism, the latter as represen- 
tatire of the even younger Socialism. By giving tha 
Press of the young Huscovitio Russia immediate in- 
fluence upon the solution of the Polish qnestion the 
claims of the Press and of its wire-pnllera had been 
allowed to grow apace. Soon the waves of these two 
streams rose dangerously high. Whilst the Kationalists 
of Moscow, in unison with the Government, belaboured 
the crushed and beaten Poles, the party whose aim it 
was to do away with the power <^ the State waxed 
stronger and stronger; on the one side Muravieff 
became a national hero, on the other Baknnin, and 
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Uter Sassulitaoh. The more dmgenmaly Nihilian was 
spreading, the nuun did the importence of the opposite 
party increase. At one time one journalist alone 
govemed ahuoBt the whole State. People listened more 
readily to Katkoff than to any other Minister, and 
Katkoff etmck the iron while it oraa hot ; his aim vae 
to goad on and to Btrengthen the self-confidence, the 
national consciouBceai of the people, to which end he 
reverted to the old traditions of the power of the 
MnscoTJtio Boyars, as they had app^red in the 
eighteenth century, and for the last time in the 
attempts and ideas of the two Famns towards the end 
of the nineteenth century. Although the GoTemment 
was ooonpied in searohing the archives of the N'otablei' 
assemblies in certain circles, this in itself could be of 
no importance so long as the Oovemment dared not 
draw practical condnaions from such ideas and studies. 
The Moscovitic party found a freer field in the attack 
which was now made upon the Frontier Provinces. 
Here the national iists could be tried, here Russian 
muscles could be strengthened, here the Oovemment 
used neither bit nor bridle. If it had striven hitherto 
in endless wars to increase ite own outward greatness, 
there now began a struggle for expansion and power 
in the name of the nation. 

In Poland the principal struggles with r^jord to 
legislation and adminiatration were over in the year 
1867 ; the MnscoTitic Beformers of the young Russian 
camp, such as Tscherkaski and Miljutin, had played at 
high politica, just as Mnravieff and Kaufmann had done 
in Lithuania. But the North-Qerman League had just 
been founded, and this ofiered to the young party of 
defenders of the Russian nation a very welcome oppor- 
tunity for new deeds, for a turn of their oolumns 
against the Germans, especially against those in the 
Baltic Provinces. It is true these could be reproached 
with nothing in the least contrary or dangerous to the 
State, but there was no need of that at all. The nation 
must have something to do. Russian self-respect must 
be awakened, the pditical activity of the present party, 
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developed in Folftnd, moat be contiimed sontewhere and 
■omebOLW if it wu not to sink back into the old political 
slumber, or be dispensed with altogether b^ the QoTem- 
ment. Hence then Oermans must be viewed with 
anspioion ; Bismarck miist needs be credited with sinister 
designs with regard to these old German settlements. 
The Emperor Alexander II. was belaboured on all 
sides — on the left bj Katkoff and FobedenosEew, (m 
the right by people such as the Heasion Minister, 
Baron von Dalwigk. He let himself be persuaded that 
clanger was threatening, but bow little he wished for or 
eonoeived the destruction which his interference in the 
rights of the ProTinoee, as announced in the astonm of 
'67 in Biga, would entail, his own words go to show. 
On the 12th October 1S67 the representatives of the 
four Baltic Provinces had an audience of the Emperor, 
when he addressed tbem as follows: — "Meesieuia, 
pennettea-moi de r^nire oette question k oes v&itables 
proportitms. L'ukase qui present I'usage de la langae 
russe date del 850. II n'a pas ^t^ exdcntj juBqn'ici pour 
plusienrs raisons, entre autre parcequ'il a pr^sentd de 
vMtables difficulty mais en partie aussi pajrceque lea 
gonvemeurs g^n^ranx ont peat-6tre eu pour vous trop 
de oondescendonce. L'okase, vous le saves, n'^mano pas 
de moi, mais de feu men pkn et je doia y tenir et j'y 
tiens k ce que sa volenti soit ex^out^. Ce que vous me 
dites de vos sentiments, je n'en donte nnUement et je 
n'en ai jamais dout^. Hais ausai, mes amis, je dis k 
deesein mee amis, voos n'anries dfi donter dit miens ; 
ils Bont tonjours les mfimea. Par I'ex^cution de l'ukase 
on ne tonehe ancunement ni k votre droit, ni k vos 
privil^^ de caste. Jamais on n'exig^ra de vous I'emploi 
d'une autre tangne que la vdtre, et Ton oontinnera k 
correspondre avec vos ressorts et tribunaux de province 
en allemand, comme par le paes6. Mais la langne de 
I'^tat ^tant le russe, cette langue doit dtre en usage dons 
tons lee Gouvemements-Terwaltungen comme langae 
officielle. Ceat auasi pourquoi je me suis servi de cette 
langue toutee les fois que je ' me suis adressj k vona 
pnbliquement. Cependant voua saveis combien j'aime k 
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VOQS pftrler allemuid, et ei je parle fr&n^aiE on ce 
momeDt, c'est que je tn'exprime pins facilement. Je 
comprends p&rfaitement que Toua aoyez bleas^ par lea 
men^ de la presBe. Anssi ai-je toujours blamd, moi, 
cetto presse ixifame, qui, au lieu de Toua unir, tache de 
nouB desanir, Je crache snr cette presse, qui voudrait 
TouB mettre aur la m^e ligne aveo les PolonaiB. 
J'estime voire nationality et j'en serais fier comme toub. 
J'oi toujouTB dit, qn'il ^toit stupide de reprocher k 
quelqu'an son extraction. Ainsi, meiaieurs, oalmez-rous 
et ne craignez rien. II u'est pas qneetion d'un cbange- 
ment de syst^me. Dn reate j'ai donn^ carte blanche au 
gouvemeur-^^^ral. Je ne veux d'ailleurs, ni qne la 
diOBe ae fasse du jour aa lendemain, ni que lea employ^ 
soient forc^ de quitter le service, ni en g^n^ral que rien 
aoit cass^. £t maintenant, messieurs, restez penoad^ 
que je voua aime et que jamais je n'oublierai que voa 
pirea et grandp6res out servi I'^tat et veTs4 le sang pour 
la Buasia. Que Dieu voua guide 1 " 

This speech exactly describes the situation. Here 
is the Emperor, obliged against hia will to bring into 
execntiou loug-forgotten ordinances of his father's, driven 
to it by a strong political opinion which itself had been 
strengthened by the participation of non-Qovemmental, 
unofiQcial powers in liie policy towards the Poles. What 
are the intentions of this hateful Press, despised, yea 
hated, by himself, but directing those powers I What in 
fact these powers themselves desire the monarch 
openly coufesses: To sow enmity between the Czar, 
tha Oovemment and the Qerman inhabitants of the 
provinccfli Enmity must be roused at all coats, a 
struggle must begin in order to strengthen the import- 
ance of this unofficial political power. Whilst fighting 
against Poles and GermuiB the idea was at the same 
time to restrict absolute autocracy, and for greater 
pride was taken in the thought of having produced and 
raised such men as Katkofi^ Tscherkaski out of its own 
midst into influential positiona side by side with 
Ministers tiion in all the dignities which the State and 
the Ciar himself could bestow. 

L ,l,z<»i:,.,G00gIf 
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The Emperor Alexunder no doabt fonnd it diffieolt to 
interfere in leased rights and healthy conditions even 
In this mild fashion. But ;^iing Nationalist RussiA 
rushed forward into the breach and began ita work of 
destruction, which it called re-construction. Unfortun- 
ately these national fanatics were supported against 
Qennany by outward events. The OTents of 1870- 
1871 disturbed the harmony between the Throne and 
Society — the Ciar was reproached with baring helped 
Prussia in the unification of Germany. Perhaps Alex- 
ander felt that there was a little political justificatioD in 
this reproach, although any other attitude towards Hm 
most friendly of the great Powers, and one which bad 
lent her good services in 18S1 and 1864, would have 
been disloyal. Still, the fact remains that Society 
grumbled and Alexander lost the poww to protect h^ 
Oerman subjects. The war of 1877, and later the Con- 
gress of Berlin, had the same effect. Public opinion, 
which in the days of Nicholas was only the opinitHi 
of Court society, now rested npon a mach broader 
basis. The Press, the clergy, officers, officiab, yea, 
even professors and students, had their share in it, and 
worked through the Court society on the Ministers and 
the ruler. Hitherto the Czars and Czarinas had made 
wars and conquered countries in the interests of their 
own policy, which very often did not coincide with the 
interests of the people. Now it was young Bnssia which 
devised war and succeeded in having its way. A 
crusade for the deliverance of the brother Slavs 
crushed fay the unbeliever was to strengthen the feeling 
of nationality, the self-confidence of the people, the 
importance of its representatives, such as Tschemakof^ 
Ignatief^ Katkoff, in short, to strengthen young Russia 
striving for political power. Report has it that the 
£mperor was driven to act by the Czarina and his 
father-confessor ; but behind them there was a great 
multitude wMch in its turn drove the Empress and the 
fattier- confessor and whoever else had the ear of the 
monarch. It is thought probable that, apart from 
the Chancellor Prince Oortchakof^ the inoUaation of 
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Rttssiui diplomacy for the war was neither general nor 
strong. Early in 1690 a memorial by Ur. Jonin, 
formerly Minister in Cettinje, later MuuHter to the 
Court of Sofia, regarding the war of 1877, was circnlated 
uuoDgst some membere of the Forsiga Office, to which 
place it had been sent. In it ttie diplomat, since 
deoeooed as Minister at Berne, showed how entirely 
nnprepared and against her will Rnssift had entered 
npon this war, since, with only four army corps, she 
could not possibly have had the intention of entering 
npon a serious conOiot but only of intimidating her 
enemy, as was indeed proved by Oorko's march of 300 
km. She could not have serionaly believed in the war, 
since she had neither a definite aim nor a decisive plan, 
and was negotiating with all the Powers at Yiennst 
Berlin and London without coming to any definite 
arrangement, and finally arrived at the decision, in 
Vienna, that, should the conditions in the Balkan Penin- 
sula imdergo a change, Austria was to take possession 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina. Some Roasian diplomats, 
be says, had insisted upon defining at least the frontien 
of this territory, but Prinoe Oortchakoff abeolutely 
refosad his consent, because he wished to keep a free 
hand. "And yet," says the memorial, word for word; 
"wedid not require these diacnasions before the war, 
neither with Austria nor with England — Bismarck hod 
simply c^red na a positive alliance." The treaty of 
Berlin had but created two evils for Russia — the 
diviraon of Bulgaria and the declaration of Batnm as a 
free pcvt. All other disadvantages had their origin in 
Ban Stetano, where an impossible convention was 
drawn up on paper. These interesting recollections 
show that the war of 1877 was begun as imprudently 
hy Oortchakoff as the deliberations in Berlin were 
held with absolute timidity and with a sense of dis- 
appointment hj his plenipotentiaries. They oonflrm 
once more that Bismarck was ready to help before the 
WOT, but that GortchakofiF did not respond ; and it is well- 
known that Bismarck, nevertheless, remained staunch, 
in his readiness to help, by supporting all Russia's 
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claims. Qortchakofi'B Tudty wrs to a great extent to 
blame for this headlong rushing into war; bat the 
primarjr motive power lay not in the old chancellor bnt 
in the number of jonng men who imagined tbit war to 
be necessary in order to acquire for themselTes a position 
amongst the people and influence with the QoTemment. 
To win their recognition, to restore his own shaky r»- 

Eutation in Europe, that is to say, to satisfy bis own 
onndleas vanity, this was the real motive of Oort- 
chakofF, which happened to coincide with the aims of 
the Court circle. The Servian rebellion, which was 
the prelude to the war, had not been stirred up so much 
by official Russia as by the emissaries of Fanslavism ; 
they were the people who had already fooght as 
volunteers under the leadership of the Russian general, 
Tsohemajew. These fanatic Philo-Slavs carried away 
the Czar's entourage, and finally the Czar himself also ; 
and Gortcbakoff then only tried to make as much 
capital as possible for himself out of the campaign. 
When in Berlin the final award turned out somewhat 
meagre, when in the beginning the unlucky turn of 
affairs produced grave ngns of dissatisfaction in the 
army, tJien these PhitoSlavs sought to lay their own 
guilt at the door of Bismarck and of Oermany. Calomny 
and instigations began and were as successful with the 
people accnstomed to believe in German faithleesneea as 
with Alexander, who was no longer able to withstand 
the redoubled reproaches of having sacrificed Russian 
interests to his predilection for Germany. Moreover, 
the knowledge that he was not wholly guiltless may 
have weakened his will, inasmnch as his troops had 
turned back on reaching the gates of Constantinople. 
Gortcbakoff joined in ringing the alarm bell bn^y, 
and finally Alexander was almost driven into a more 
tbonghtlesB war than even that with Turkey had been. 
The consequence was the forming of the Triple 
Alliance. 

Now the executive of the National party had again 
what it required, namely, an enemy against whom to 
excite the Rnasian people. This enemy was the German, 
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and sa one ocrald not harm him by a war in Oermany, 
the onalaaght against ererythisg QenoaD in gensnU, 
and a^diut the Osrman aabjects of Rnaaia in patticalar, 
became more fieroa than ever. The deatvuction of the 
old TalnaUfl cnltore in the Baltic Frovinoei iraa oob- 
tinoed i^Muse. But eren this trial field did not niffioe. 
A national campaign, b^on in former days againat the 
Small BoscdaDS (a tribe ol abont aeven or eight millioos 
with a language and literature of their own), was taken 
up ODoe more ; that againat the Caucasian people alao ; 
then the German aettlements in the south were 
threatened. And when at last, under Alexander III., 
the goal was aU bat reached — when the highly-cultnred 
Koland, against which no hand had bo far been raised, 
protected by thia ruler alone, was alone left nnmoleated, 
no time was lost after the new acceeiion to denounce 
as dangerous to the State the peculiaritiea of thia simple 
people also. And now the national fiate are pormding 
away at Finland, true to the prt^p^mme, aft«r which 
th^ worked, first against the Revolutionary Polea and 
then against the most nnrevolationary of the other in- 
habitants of the great Bnasian Empire. 

Eventa might perhi^ have taken another turn if the 
hopes tor libm^ chai^^ in the Constitnticm, snch as 
were cherished in many circlee towards the end of the 
reign of Alexander II., had been fulfilled. Tonng 
Russia's thirst for activity would not then perhaps 
hare required quenching by the cruahing of Folea, 
Turks, Germans, Small Russians, Cancasians, Finns, 
but would have found a better, a more frumnl and 
nobler sphere of action in the fields of its own country, 
which were in dire need of on administrative hand, and 
for the supposed good of which all theee evil enemies 
had been fought for the last forty years. These plans 
for a change in tbe ConstitntioQ — for even absolute 
monarohiam is in itself a Oonatitntion — were on the 
point of being realised when Alexander II. was assassin- 
ated. Never has a crime been avenged more completely 
upon tbe criminal, and unfortunately also opoo the 
whole nation, than has been this deed upon Hm mass id 
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thoM from whame midat the marderoni haad« were 
litbed. 

A reactionary, and oertunly not a liberal syatem wu 
■ympathetic to the character of the nev monarch, and 
it ia astoimding with what ease the latest pablic opiaioa 
managed to adapt Itself to this character. In a short 
time the longing tor freedom was as though swept out 
of Uie rooms of the Bnssi&n mansion. The people 
threw tliemselves npon Nihilists, hecame raaloiuly 
orthodox, they did their best not to lose all infloesoe by 
opposing the wilt of the Csar and of Pobedonosieir, and 
scarcely had a few years passed when public opinion 
swore by three things only — absolute autocracy, absolute 
religioofi orthodoxy, abeolute Bossian (NatioiuJ) Qovem- 
ment. No one wuhed to hear anything more of rights 
or institutions which would be independent of these 
three powers, nothing of extension of the ntcams of 
Alexander H., nothing of freedom of prorincia] !if^ of 
academical life, of religious life. In the name of these 
three powers all the comers of the Empire were searched 
tor enemies and sospicioos people, and, of oourse, wh&t 
was required was found. The struggle against foreign 
tonguea, foreign juBtioe and culture continued unabated ; 
side by side with it that against the Stundists sjid 
other sects, against Catholics and Protestants ; finally 
also against schools and provincial "states." Old 
Russia had become once more completely subject to the 
officialism of the State, and at the deftth of Alexondw 
III. this officialism was again as mighty as it ever had 
been ; yea, it became very soon more absolute in power 
than the Crown. 

If one then inquires what has been done for culture 
during the hundred years following the death of Paul I., 
one ia forced to confess, in the words of Alexander I. : 
" like a hundredweight this question must lie upon the 
breast of him who tt^es upon himself the responsibility 
of a nation's welfare." An enormous army of officials 
had been created, an extraordinary amount of paper bad 
been filled with writing, laws and ordinances without 
number had been invented, a hundred commissions had 
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l&boured without ceasing, bat when tba addition ol the 
long aooonnt is made it ia, on the whole, a laboar wMch 
the Russian wonld illnatrate b; the saying "to poor 
from the empty into the void." Civilisation had beoD 
aimed at, not culture, forms not subatance. The 
Russian sits down at a table laden with dishes choicer 
than Paris herself ooold produce, and feels far superior 
to Paris ; he drives aboat in a carriage smarter than 
those seen in England, and imagines himself to have 
advanced far beyond England; he counts millions of 
soldiers and billions of roubles, and imagines Russia to 
be tha leader in the affiiirs of the world. Her sway 
extends even onto the Pacific Ocean, and he imagines 
iba ruler's duties to have been fulfilled. Bu^ if we 
look more doselyt The dishes, the wines, the carriages 
are French or Engliflh ; the bad roads, the miserable 
villages, the disorder, the injustice, the ignorance, the 
want of culture — all these are hidden perhaps by out- 
ward ornamentation, bat are for all that not radically 
changed. The following ohaptera will show how fsr 
Uiia assertion is justified. 
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CHAPTER III 



Sound financed ha.ve »t kU times been the dietib^oiah* 
ing featore of a well-organised State, fiut the part 
they have plared in the life of the State has cot alvajB 
been of equal impcnrtonce. As tiiere was a time in 
vhicb the individnal required bnt little money because 
his needs were mostly or entirely satisfied by the simple 
means of snbBistence and of enjoyment obtained by bis 
own labonr or by barter, so there has been a time of 
barter in the life of the State. Ihiring the centuries in 
which patrimonial jnstioe, tithe and socage were in ex- 
istence the ntler reqnired bat little ready money for 
State purposes, and what he realised he meetly speot 
upon Imnself and hia Court, as did the nobleman in his 
castle. Intercourse between nation and nation, trade 
and the monetary systems of the various peoples, brought 
finances more and more to the fore, and the greater the 
importance of money to the town inhabitant and 
to the villager, the more it became necessary for the 
ruler to have this means of power at his disposaL A 
standing army, courts of justice, pnblic administration, 
all these had to be paid for, and for this purpose, apart 
from the old duties, all sorts of taxes had to be in- 
troduced, which went on increasing with the growing 
circolation of moner amongst the inhabitants and with 
the increasing need of it bv the Qovemment. 

In Old Russia the Grand Dukes of Moscow lived like 
landed proprietors upon their estates. What they 
raised by the taxation of all sorts of goods, or gained by 
great trade monopolies and by manufactures, went into 
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tiudr own pockets aad formed their private inoome, in 
vhioh the pet^le had very little share or part. Under 
Feter I., with the introdnotioa of Koropaan costoms, the 
demand for money b^an to grow apace, and it is only 
since then that we can speak of Russian State finances. 
Peter hiniBel^ however, still traded principally in 
natural prodncts with men and produce of the land, 
which he employed mercileasly for his policy of oonqnest, 
bnt also, according to his own light, for internal 
innovations and changes. His Bndget only oongiBtod 
of 3, and afterwards of 1 millions ; but, on theotiier hand, 
he naed so mnch material in men for his wars, for his 
building enterprises, and in his civilising rage against 
high uid low, that between 1678 and 1710 the number 
of " fenoed-in dwellings " (Hofe), that is to say, of tax- 
paying dwellings, had decreased by 20 per cent.,' and a 
fifth part of die population had been annihilated or 
driven oat of the coontry by Peter's civilising barter. 
The more his snoceesors strengthened their relations 
with Europe, the more they Europeanised themselvea 
and their Court outwardly, the more mon^ did they 
require, the more did duties and taxes increase, and the 
Empress, who boasted of jtbe highest d^ree of culture, 
OatiieriQe the Divine, had such refined European tastes 
that she considered herself justified in spending upon 
the parchase of a collection of cameos 7 millions out of 
a Bndget consisting of about 66 million roubles. 
Money was required for the Court and the army, bat 
the country itself, and the people, saw little of it. In 
the reign of Anna, in the year 1734, the cost of 
administrating all the provinces of tbe Empire, which 
extended from Biga to the Pacific Ocean, only amounted 
to about 181,000 roubles. In the interior the old state 
of exchange and barter was snd remained prevalent 
far into the nineteenth centnry. Financial matters 
generally and the Budget were not regulated by 
internal demands but by external intercoome, namely, 
by the ever-increasing trade relations at the close of the 
' Milfikow, OuOmn <4 Rimiim BittDrp of OioUitaHon, pt. L 
p. 29. 
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eighteeoth century and hy the simalbuteousl; beginning 
iodebtedneu ol the State. 

The trade in natural prodnotB remained long aft«F- 
irards the preyailing form in private economic life ; it 
oame to an end only In conaeqnence of the abolition of 
serfdom in the year 1861 and throngh the subsequent 
growth of town industries ; yea, even to-day it has not 
o<»npIet«ly disappeared in the heart of the country, in 
the gouvememenU of Qreat Buasia, as will be seen in a 
aubaeqaent chapter. The State bad far outstepped the 
people in its ^lanoial system. T7ntil the year 1861 
about 96 per cent, of tbe population lived in the 
country on the produce of tii& soil and by their home 
industries alone ; manufactures, especially foreign ones, 
veie cmly required by the Court, the army, the navy, 
the few rich people in town and country, and by the 
alien peoples of the conquered provinces on the Western 
Frontier. The export of raw material was quite 
sufficient in times of peace for the wants of these con- 
sumers, to bring the required amount of precious metal 
into the country and to produce a surplus balance in 
oommeroe. Unfortunately t^re were always more 
years of war than of peace, for which reason tbe State 
expenditure always overturned the favourable balukce 
of trade and entirely cleared the country of precious 
metal Thus it has been for the last 200 years. After 
the chaotic times of Peter I. the clever Minister 
Ostermann had put a check upon expenditure; oom- 
meroe beyond the seas flourished in his days, but the 
entire oommercial turnover amounted to 8 million 
roubles only in the year 1742.* It rose to 21 million 
roubles in the year of the accession of Catherine II., and 
to 109^ millions in tbe year of her death, 1796 ; but it 
was in this glorious reign that, despite an ever-inoreasing 
favourable balance of trade, assignation banks were 
founded in the year 1769 in St Petersburg and Moscow, 
and began to operate with issues of loans and paper 
money, which certainly rectified to a certain extent the 
■ &ot<ii, Sitt. SttUat. Picture of Oe Suttian Bagiire, tuppSanim* 
to put G/6/T. 
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oxiataag xaxtiiy of money, bat did not preTent (con- 
aidering the coatinbal vara and conAtant eixtravagaace) 
almost all bnUion from leaving the conntry and the 
exchange from becoming very nnfarourable. For the 
year 1794 the roTenue of the State was eatimated at 
68,760,000 ronblea, bat out of this an army of 693,000 
men had to be maintained,' together with other uaeleu 
t4>pnrtflmanoe8 and fanctionariee, and so it ie not to be 
wondered at that only copper money remained in the 
coantry, which had to be exchanged for aUver at a loss 
of 80 per cent. According to other statistics,' in the 
year of Catherine's dea^, 1796, the agio of the 
" Aaaignats" of the State Bank, foanded by her, stood 
at 39^ per cent, for silver and at 42} per cent, for gold.3 
Scarcely was this glorioos reign ended when, in the 
following year, the silver exclumge fell to 24^ per cent., 
that of gold to 28 per cent., and the balance of trade 
reached 21-7 millions. This shows that the material 
conditions of the oonntry under the snocessor of 
Catherine, Fanl I., improved as mach as they did ander 
Catherine I. and Peter II., the equally inglorious suc- 
cessors of the Great Peter. 

Boon there oame again a time of glory and of victories, 
with material misery in their train. The Napoleonic 
wan and the consequent world policy of Alexander I. 
raised the National Debt to more tJian 1000 million 
roubles.^ The expenditure on the army rose in the year 
1816, that is to say after the close of the wars against 
France and Turkey, to apwarda of 234 millions. ' On 
the other hand trade went on increasing favoarably, 
with a surplus of 33 millions in the year 1817, and the 
State Budget showed, even in 1816, 4144 million roubles 
in revenue, though it most be confessed in depreciated 
paper money, for its relation to metal still oontinaed 



> Aooording to » Uble cotnpilsd by Oonnt Spenuiki th« •< 
noble itood, in 1706, at 70) lilvor kopvoks. 
4 Bcniliardt, SMuian Butorg, iii. p. 118. 
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untaronrable. The paper rouble itood to the silTer 
rouble, until the year 1818, ■■ i to I, that is to say, 
mai^ lower than in the days of Catherine, whiofa is 
^tlained by the considerably increMod National Debt. 
Tluji debt oonnBted to a great extent of a floating bank 
loon, and only to a sntiH degree (102 million Datch 
daoats) in foreign loans, and would therefore not have 
been a particolarly heavy bnrden had it had a propor- 
tionate bullion reserve as its basis. This -wm, however, 
not the caae, and the paper rooble could therefore not 
attain to any proper value on account of the continual 
influx of foreign metal produced by the flourishing 
export trade. The foreign gold and sUver ooin did nob 
only take the plaoe of the paper money, but also of the 
Russian coin, and the struggle with tins foreign money 
played the chief port in the debates which, nndw 
Cankno, led to the reforms of 1839. The foreign metal, 
brought into the country hy a oontinual favonrable 
balance of trade, made it easier for the Deposit Bank 
founded by this Minister to attract the neoessary silver, 
on the basis of which, in the plaoe of the old paper money, 
the new paper rouble was founded. With this new 
paper some order grodoally come into the finances, 
which, however, could not be safegnarded against 
oontinual great fluctuations, which greaUy hampered com- 
merce. Credit began to improve, the bank-note rose in 
the exchange, bat scarcely had it reached par when, in 
1 863, the Crimean War broke outand threw the exchange 
tor book i^oin. The national credit, however, suffered 
little by tins. It is true the balance of trade grew more 
unfavourable, when more and more raw produce from 
over the seas was thrown upon the European market. 
From the beginning of the "^ties" Australian wool had 
made its appearance as a competitor, and still earlier 
American cotton had reduced the price of the Russian 
article ; later <ni, towards the end of the " sixties," 
Ame^oan grain commenced its victorious campaign in 
the 7,Kropean markets. In order to cover the deficit in 
the Exports, higher protectiTe duties were plaoad upon 
imports. Meanwhile the Budget increased, the State 
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pnnctiuUy paid ita interest, and confidence in the finan- 
cial fnbure of the country greir apace, eepecially abroad. 

This confidence of llie monied States waa taken 
advantage of freely. Then came the reforms of 1861- 
1864, followed by the fonndii^ of agrarian banks and 
the importation of machinery of all kinds, the energetic 
oonstmction of railways, the beginnings of indostrial 
activity, and lastly the war of 1877. For all these great 
aoms were required, and within twenty-five years Bossia 
obtained, by foreign loans, 1600 millions of gold but 
yet had, in the year 1887, including the yield of the 
Siberian gold mines, only 28 1 millions in the Excheqaer. 
With these gold loans the deficit on the foreign liaMlitiefl 
which b^an to make its appearance with the depreciation 
of the paper ronble and the oonseqaent demand for a 
higher rate of interest, bad to be made good. With 
these loans also tiie deficits which regnlarly appeared in 
the Budget were covered. Then, in the year 1887,/ 
Wyachn^radaki became Financial Minister. With him 
there dawned a new era, distinguished by the mtldees- 
ness with which the people were bled for fiscal ends, an 
era which seems to have reached its culminating point 
to-day. 

B^re 1860 the enormous distances were in themselves 
sufficient to give any administration a chantoter tor 
downess. To bring in an innovation throughout the 
whole Empire, and stall more to execute it properly, was 
an eepedally difficult matter for a department such as 
the Treaanry, which is obliged, more than any other, to 
govern acoording to fixed roles. Every new tax had to 
he leTied even unto the Asiatic Frontier, and its collec- 
tion had to be supervised. As long as there were no 
rulways it was very difficult for the Minister to know in 
how far those distsjit districts were capaUe of taxation, 
but even more difficult to find out how honestly or how 
rapaciously his officials in Astrakhan, Odessa, or Pensa 
set to work. No other branch of administration has so 
many temptations for the dishonest official and requires, 
in consequenoe, so much the unremitting wat«bfuIneM of 
its ohieh. The extension of the network of railwkja 
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began in the "sixties." The principal lines vere 
Already finished in the "eighties." Thus the oountiy 
entered upon an era of entirely new financial adminis- 
tration. Railways and telegrai^is enable the Minister 
of ttxiay to make fiscal innovations with far greater 
rapidity, to obserre their efiects, to make his inflaenoe 
felt oootinaally, and to protect bis oofiers from thieving 
hand*, even where fifty years ^o ths glance of an 
inspector scarcely ever penetrated. The entire machinery 
has become more reliable and more easy of management. 
It is therefore not to be wondered at that a financial 
Minister of the year 1860 administered affundifierently 
from one of the year 1890, and one cannot ascribe the 
new era entirely to the merits of the respective Ministers. 
The technique of administration has attained a state of 
perfection which would have been impossible fifty years 
(wa Nowadays it is possible for Ministers to follow 
t£e eoonomic development of the nation step by step. 
This possibility had to be used in the interests of finance, 
and it was bo used. Without this alteration in the 
tochnical machinery the enormous sums with which the 
State operates to-day could not have been put into cir- 
culation. But it is equally true that the very capadty 
of the machine involved the danger of its wrong usage, 
of fiscal interests being followed with a seal which lost 
sight of the interests of general prosperity. That 
this has been the case in the present era haa to-da.j been 
held up as a reproach to Mons. Witte from various 
competent quarters. ' 
I When the Financial Minister, Wyschnegradski, took 
i office in the year 1877 he found a National Debt of 1600 

f million roubles, which required every year for its interest 
and sinking fund 262 millions; in the Exchequer he 
found 281 millions of gold. The debt had been 
accumulated through loans contracted mostly abroad, 
whither much gold flowed every year for payments of 
interest and amortisation, and produoed an unfavourable 
influence upon the rate at exchange of the paper rouble. 
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Daring thia period of the growth of the Bossian Natiooal 
Debt, *.«., from the days of the " sixties," gold had 
obtained in Europe and in America a preponderant 
poeition. Qerman; had gone over to an absolute gold 
standard, the Latin Union bad been formed in the 
United States, in Austria, in Italy, in foot, everywheie 
gold had become more and more the basis of finanoe. 
The more Busaia Altered into economic relations with 
Enropeaa countries the more she required foreign 
maniiEactarefi, the more she needed gold. This need 
increased with every increase in the foreign loan, which 
hitherto had been contracted in order to acquire gold. 
Whereas from the year 1862 to that of 1887 the debt 
had increased by abont 1000 millione the balance yet | 
remained unsatisfactory : 50 to 60 millions more of gold 
than came into the country flowed away every year, for 
Russia's production of gold in those days only yidded 
abont 20 millions per annum. It is true, since 1681, 
Uie export exceeded the import by 60 per cent, after tbo 
raising of the tariff, but this was not even sufficient to 
cover the interest on the foreign loans, ao that she bad 
constantly to resort to new loans in order to meet her 
liabilities. Wyschnegradski with his strong grasp 
brought the rolling waggon in its downward course to a 
standstill Above all be tightened the screw of taxation ; 
within three years 50 million roubles more were obtained 
by taxation. Moreover, within two years 16 million 
roubles of arrears in taxes were collected, and even then 
these collections were the important factors they have 
remained ever since. By ^ collection of taxes the 
Minister forced the Bussian psassnt to sell his com in 
the autumn as quickly as possible. Thia contributed to 
the aoceleration and to the increase of export. It has 
been estimated that whereas from 1882 to 1886 of Hm 
actual harvest 15 per cent, were exported annually, this 
had increased from 1687 to 1891 to 22 per oent. Com 
had played the principal part in the export for a long 
time, but it was only by the impetus given by 
Wyschneoradski that it rose to the important position 
it has held ever since. If the peasant was obliged 1:^ 
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UiA tax-collector to sell quickly, th« landed proprietor in 
his tarn vaa tempted to the same conne, to which he 
would have been driven in any caae by the lapidly- 
growing mortgage upon hii eit»t«B and by his lack of 
ready money. The Minister secored to bimMlf the 
regn^tion of the railway tari& ; he introdnoed a special 
taxiS for com and thus drew it, by obes^ f reighte, from 
the granaries of the most distant estates into the export 
ports. He created, so says Sohwanebach, a prenunm 
npon the export of oom and reaped saoceas from it 
} With equal snooess he checked the imports, by increaa- 

Iing, in the year 1667, the duty upon eoal, iron, tea and 
ower necessary imports, by introducing, in the year 1890, 
a general rise of 20 per cent, upon importa, and hy 
imposing, in 1891, upon many manufactures an almost 
I prohibitive duty. What be obtained by these meesurea 
was, that during the first five years of his office, in oon- 
tradiatinction to the former five years, the export of 
com rose from 312 million poods yearly to U2 million 
pooda, and that the balance of trade, which from the 
year 1867 bad been passive and had only become active 
since the end of the "seventies," increased from €6 
million to 307 million roubles. If the former efflux of gold 
was changed into an influx, tbe conversion of the foreign 
gold loans into paper loans served tiie same end. By 
these conversions the term for redempUons was extended 
and the quotations were lowered. The yearly interest 
upon the foreign loans decreased by 7i million roubles, 
but the debt itself increased from 796 to 941 million 
gold roublee. 

In former days the attempt had been made to 
counteract the strong fluctuations in the rates ot 
exchange by the purchase of bank-notes in Berlin, 
which was a very costly method. Wyschnegradski used 
the gold reserve in speculations upon the finctuationi 
on the Bourse, in favour of the Exchequer, 
and is said to have thus contributed to the increase 
tJ the gold reserve. ' Whilst trying in this way to 
increase the revenue of the State he reduced the ex- 
•Qaloinu, BiAuia'i Finamrial Palicf and Oit TMltt^tlitPitlmrt. 
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praiditnre ooiuiderkblr ; of the more than 60 additioiMl 
millions obt&ined by the ,collectioii of duties and taxea, 
he retamed nothing to the country, the expenditure 
in the Budget only slightly increasing. 

The financial sucoess of WyachnegradskiiraslHiUiftQt 
The chronic deficits disappeared j and on the con- 
trary a yearly surplus ot 41*4 million ronblee , 
appeared. This surplus enabled the Minister to 
pay the interest on the State loans without any 
difficulty, but also to obtain gold from abroad by the 
purchase of bonds, and to add it to the bollion reserve. 
Daring his term of office, from 1887 to 1693, the gold 
reserve had increased rapidly from 281^ millions to 
581-6 million roubles of the old currency, or 783*8 
millions of the new (1889). The means by which he 
drew these 300 millions of gold into the coders of the 
State were increased taxation, and thus an increased 
revenue, which exceeded the Budget eetimatee and 
attained more and more importance in the ministeral 
reports and estimates as so-called "cash in hand." 
This reserve of gold made its way to a great extent 
into the cellars of the State Bank, which gave paper 
notes in exchange. Thus, contrary to the original 
purpose and intent of this institution, the exchange 
business suffered. The bnllioD reserve of the bank was 
doubled between the years 1688 and 1893, but at the 
same time loan and discount business were reduced by 
one half. The business of the bank began to take a 
downward course, and from being an iBstitution existing 
for the welfare of economic life, it became the financial 
tool of the Minister, which it has remained ever sinoe 
after having taken up once more, on a great scale, its 
activity as a credit institution in the domains of 
commerce and industry. 

This financial triumph of Wyschnegradski was 
arrested, as by a stumbling stone, by tOieyear 1891 with 
its extensive failure of crops. The State had to 
sacrifice 163 millions in order to help the starving 
people, and the export fell oondderably in the year 
1892. However, tiie sound finances lutroduoed hf 
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WTsohnegradaki conld bear those deficits far more 
euil; tluui wouJd have been the case formerly. Even 
in the year 1893 the upward movement of export waa 
oonoiderabte and the Budget cloBod, at the resignation 
of Wyachnegradaki, with a laive gold reserve. The 
National Debt had only increased during these six yeara 
by 22d million roubles, and the interest on the same had 
even deoraaaed by 20'? millions, in coiuequenoe of the 
oonveraions into lower securities. 

When the Secretary of State, Witte, took over the 
Ministry he found the finances in a sound condition, 
but threatened by dangers from two sides ; on the one 
hand by the National Debt, on the other by the limited 
capacity for taxation. It seemed possible that some 
day there would not enter, figuratively speaking, aa 
much through one door of the bouse aa would have 
to leave av the other. However energetically 
WyscbnegnMlski had avoided increaaing ^e National 
Debt by new loans, it had neverttieleBs reached 
dangerous proportions during the preceding period, 
through the oonatrnotion of railways and otbw heavy 
expenditure. In the "seventies" a hea'vy loan had 
been contracted every year, ^le National Debt 
amoanted in 1893 to 4671 millions (of the cnrrenoy 
of 1898) ; the interest for this sum amounted to 241^ 
millions. Under Wyachnegradaki the National Debt 
had only increased hy 229 millions. But a great part 
of the loan had been taken ap abroad, and the interest 
upon it had to be paid in gold ■ the ever-inoreasing 
demand for machinery and other manofactores whi(£ 
Russian indnstriea conld not produce had also to be 
paid for in gold. If the export, which had received 
a strong check by the failore of the harvest in 1891, 
did not bring baick this gold, the gold reserve oould 
no longer hold out, and the financ^ carriage would 
again take its former dangerous course towards the 
abyss. At the same time the effects of the strong 
impetus given by Wyachnegradaki to the export « 
com became apparent as early as 1893. Behind the 
peasant stood the tax-collector with the knout; in 
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frcmt of hin and of tho great landed proprietors the 
man with the temptingly cheap difierential tarifb. 
Matters had come to such a pitch that America eeiit a 
ship with com as a preeent for the stHring people to 
Bt PeteiBbnrg. The worst of it was that the collection 
of taxes became more and more difficult, and that the 
arrears began to increase by leaps and bounds. In 
forty-six gouvemementt of Rossia the arrears of the 
peasants amounted, in the year 1S93, to 119^ 
milhon roubles, and of these 110 millions fell to the 
share of the Central and Eastern, the Old Roesian 
and the two New Russian Prorinces, that is to say, to 
the froitfol Black Earth districts. The arrears 
exceeded, in spite of the rigorous collections, the yearly 
estimate of taxes in the Budget by double and eren 
treble the amoont. This was an aminous sign of the 
decreasing capacity for taxation of the country popula- 
tion, that is to say, of more than 90 per cent, of the 
population of these districts, who were the chief 
producers iu the country.' 

To a certain extent indebtedness, and especially 
indebtedness abroad, had always been recognised as a 
bad condition for the State to be in; even Cankrin 
had said that only in the case of extreme necessity 
must the State resort to foreign loans.' But if the 
agricultural capacity for production should decline 
further, then the chief source of export and of taxation 
threatened to fail ; or if it were to maintain its former 
position, or even to rise beyond it, then the cruel collec- 
tions must be coutiuoed. This source did not give much 
promise of furnishing the means of loading the country 
onward in the road of European development, upon 
which it had entered, socially since 1861 and economic- 
ally since the building of the chief railway lines. If 
the capacity for taxation was to be safeguarded the 
productive power must be increased and economical 
development be furthered with the country's own means. 
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The intention ma to do the latter — ^to raiss Ronia to 
the level ol other European States ; for, in spite of her 
having been for so long a fint-olafla Fover, she had been 
dependent upon Europe as r^^ards calture. This bad 
to be done speedily, immediately, for the self-conacknu- 
ness of the nation woold no longer biook delay. 
Ferhapa theee tendencies made it the more easy for Witte 
to derade which road to take. Perhaps he couddered 
that it would require years to raise tbe prodactiTeness of 
i^^culture, by means of State aid, ao aa to make 
new loans onneoessaiy ; that further an agrarian reform 
was not alona the boainess of the fin»n/^ml Uiniater, 
bat reqaired the co-operation of other memben of the 
OoTermnent, who for the present did not consider 
such a reform either practicable or even useful. Every 
agrarian reform most, if it is to be far-reaohing, 
taokle Bucb qaestions aa communal ownership of land 
systems of taxation, yea, even village schools and 
provincial autonomy, questions which would have been 
answered in very diderent ways by the oolleagnes of the 
Minister. Trusting to a natural development of things 
the Minister oonld continue in the course entered upon 
by his predecessor, renouncing once for all any great 
agrarian reform ; be could increase the gold reserve and 
fix the exchange until he was in a position to proceed 
with the conversion of bank-notea into coin which had 
been suspended for aome time past. He oonld endeavour 
to pay off the foreign debt gradually and thua atop tbe 
continual exit of gold. Even if good harvests and 
heavy exports did not equal tbe import of manufaotuiea, 
whidi, since they were only produced to a small extent 
in the country, had to be imported from abroad — a 
greater infiux of foreign goods, connected aa it is with 
an increaaing flow of gold abroad, always atands in 
exact proportion to the prcq^ressive development of the 
conntrjr— and after all thiere were 681^ miUiona of gold 
in the oellara, and moreover exporiA began to rally once 
more. The road towarda gradual improvement in tiie 
proeperity of the people and to gradual repayment ol 
fcffeiga debts threatooed to be very long. Witte credited 
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himadl with the capacity of reaching, bf a. short cat, 
the principal goals— the re-establishment of the fonuer 
ezo^nge and the eoonomical indepeodenoe of the 
BJmpira. If Wyschnegradski had shown a strong hand 
he had yet lagged far behind as r^ards the inconsiderate 
niode of prooedoro, which now became apparent on all 
sides. Even during the first year the innorations 
crowded <»ie another. The ezohuige was put on a firm 
footing, but by the purchase and sale of bills pay- 
able in gold and no longer r&iaed by the purchase 
of paper roubles, the taxes were increased by 
about 70 millions a year. Then the tariff war wit^ 
Germany, which had broken out in consequence of the 
former's excessiTe raising of the tari^ was brought to 
a close hy a treaty of commerce which redooed the 
duties. The conversion of loaoe {according to former 
methods, at any rate) ceased, but new loans were 
contracted in rapid sucoeesioD year by year. 

If Wyschnc^radski had pursued fiscal interests 
without consideration for the economical capacity of 
the oonntry; by the regulation of values and the secur- 
ing of the Budget, Witte advanced in this direction far 
more energetio^y. Above all he assumed the position 
of absolute master in financial matters. Not only the 
National Bank but all private banks were put under 
his own immediate supervision and guidance. He 
■eoured to himself the right to dismiss directors and 
brokers, to close banks and businesses of exchange ; he 
prohibited, under penalty, all speculation in gold values, 
yea, he forced the private banks to leave all business in 
bills with abroad to the National Bank for a time, and 
the latter was obliged, aooording to the new statute of 
1894, to serve henceforth not so much commerce as the 
iodustriee and the Bourse operations of the Minister. 
At the same time Witte b^^n further to increase the 
amount of gold reserve. If his predecessor had aimed 
stoaightway at a gold standard, Witte seems to have 
hesitated at first, until the continaal increase of the 
unused gold in the oellan drove him to dare this step. 
For it was a daring enterprise for him, early in 1896 to 
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oommence to exchange buik-notee for gold, even b^ra 
the passing of the respectire law, when the gold neerre 
had ruen to 629*7 million roubles, or 2600 million frano. 
If the balance of trade shoold beocnne onfavonrable onoe 
more, then of neceesity the exchange would also become 
unfaronrable, and the precious metal, collected with 
such great sacrifice^ would hare flowed baok abroad. 
l%e gold standard could, and can, only maintain itself 
upon the asaumptioa that gold remains in the country 
1^ a continual surplus of trade. A country such as 
^glaud can afford to see without oouoem large sums 
leaving ber shores by export trade, becauoe she recelTes 
back more than these in the shape of dividends from 
foreign States and returns on her private loans and in- 
dustrial undertakings scattered all over the globe. In 
the year 1699 Great Britain's trade deficit, including 
that of the Colonies, amounted to over 3000 million 
marks, but the value of her foreign securities is esti- 
mated atiOOO million marks, or about 2000 miUionronUes. 
Bussia has no such expectations, no foreign or national 
private loans, nor an; industrial undertakings abroad 
from which she oould derive profit. Of her own in- 
dustries a lu'ge share of the profit flowed every year, 
in the shape of interest and dividends, to foreign 
creditors and shareholders. The national payments, 
the " gold tribute " as it is called in Russia, as well as 
the profit and interest due to private foreign creditors, 
must be raised entirely (apart from the gold obtained 
from the Siberian mines) l^ the surplus in trade if a gold 
standard is to be maintained. If trade is not capable 
of producing this surplus the gold reserve may for a 
time be supplemented by loans or other opera- 
\ tions abroad, in the expectation that the balance of 
' trade will rise later and cover once more tbo coste of 
such operations. However, this can only be a 
temporary expedient and a makeshift, and whoever 
employs this means must be actuated by great 
oonfidenoe in ibe futnre taxable capabilities of the 
oonntry. Such confidence Monsieur Witto tacked in 
no way, " With firm faitJi," so he says in his Budget 
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report oi 1898, "in the continsed development uid 
ftogmentation of the productive poversof RoBEiift" he 
set to work. 

Export had increased again after the decrease of 1892, 
hnt in conseqnence of the commercial treaty with Ger- 
many, by which the dnties were lowered considerably, and 
in consequence of the aimnltaneooaly increasing demand 
for foreign mannfactores required for the constraotioD 
of railways and for indnatrial \iitdertakineB, tiie import 
grew so rapidly that the assets of trade, which had 
amoonted between 1887 and 1892 to more than 300 
million ronblee each year, amounted to only 143 millions 
during the period from 1893 to 1898, and actually sank 
within one year, 1896 to 99-3 millioii roubles. Since, in 
1893 the interest upon the foreign loans required every 
year about 100 millions in gold, the surplus obtained 
from the gold mines could not be large enough to secure 
the gold reserve or to increase it More visionary still 
was the expectation to obtain from the ordinary revenue 
the means for furthering national induatries by great 
national credite, so as to be independent of foreign 
ooontries. The Minister had made it his task to create 
iodaBtrieB in this vast and entirely undeveloped country 
which were to cover the yearly exit of many millions 
for rails and rolling stock, for agricultural and industrial 
machinery, for ohemicals and many other necessaries ; 
indnstriee which were to supply the peasant with 
labour, the enlr^>renevr with an income, which were to 
accelerate the accumulation of capital and provide the 
State with new sonrcee of revenue. For this purpose 
the Minister required money, and money was, moreover, 
neoesaary to convert the rulways into State undertak- 
ings, to firmly establish the gold standard, to help the im- 
poverished BuBsian nobility and the peasants — in short, 
to pursue a financial pohcy with the sovereign omnipot> 
ence which we have all been admiring since Monsieur 
Witte forsook, without a forethought, the careful reserve 
of Wyachnef^adski and proceeded to pile up new 
liaUUties. 

The political rajiprochem&nt with France had opened 
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to him her rich monty market. It wu Vmum vho 
hod before t&ken over ttie p«Ater put of the Bonuu 
Katiooal Debt and thus delivered Qermany of the 
I burden irhich threatened Oennan policy. Nov she 
became RnBsia's banker, and Qermany would do well to 
leave this btudneis entirely to the French. Political 
friaidahip does not generally beoome the more cordial 
by being oombined with monetary obligations. It ia 
didScult to maintain a free hand in politic* towards a 
State to which one has handed over the greater part of 
one's national property, whether in the shape of bonda 
or of private inveatmenta. Any war into which Rnaaia 
ahonld be drawn to-day would beoome an equally great 
source of anxiety to Franoe. And if, as it ia affirmed, 
Franco-Belgian money ia invested in Rnaaian iron and 
ateel worka to the amount of 1660 million francs, thia 
means a very conaiderable increase of the power which the 
Russian Minister of Finance already po ooooaco in French 
politics. As in the private life of the individual, ao ia 
it in the life of a State : the feelings of Buaaia towards 
a country to which she owes between 8000 and 9000 
millions, in various forms, are not those of gratitude 
alone. And one need only study the Budget reports of 
Honsienr Witte to recognise that he deals with this 
foreign money more as a bold speculator than as a care- 
ful investor. He declares openly that this foreign 
coital ia to give an impetus to Russia's productive 

C7, and that beyond this be cares very little what 
mes of it, Russia is not landed property which 
can be seized and sold by auction on account of mort- 
gage debt. There does not exist a Court of Bankruptcy 
tor insolvent States. If Russia should some day be 
unable to raise the interest and the sams necessary for 
amortisation upon the sixty-thousand versts of railway 
lines which she has built, thdn it would be found 
difficult to bring this pledge under the auctioneer'a 
hammer ; it is equally as difficult to make the financial 
Minister reeponaible for having raised the faith d 
foreign oafatalists in a fairy-like, brilliant development 
of Russia's resources. Russian indebtedness ia no 
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duiger to 0«rnuuiy, rather the rerene, but she will be 
well ta beware of it. 

From the time that Moiulear Witte has taken office 
Dot a year has passed by without the raislDg of at least 
one foreign loan, and on the let January 1 900 Monsieur 
Witte had increased the National Debt by l&7d million 
ronUes ; itamounted to 6160 million ronUes and required 
an annual ezpenditDre of 292 millions on interest 
and amortiBation. He further commenced to seU on a 
lar^ scale RnssiaB Becuritiefi, especially gold bonds 
audi as railway debentnres and notes of luuid of the 
Agrarian Bank of iho Nobility. Within six years ^ 
of such securities went acroee the frontier, and by the year 
1900 about 3500 million roubles ot Russian gold bonds 
were to be found abroad, and required for tbeir yearly 
interest, payable in gold, 1 40 million roubles. In return 
for these btmds, however, gold had come into the 
ooontoy. In Russia itself only the loans upon the 
ronble of the new currency had remained. Of such 
loans more than 4000 millions were atill in the country 
itself ; of the i per oent. Rente there were in the 
country, on 1st January 1899, about 1603 millions.' 
A third source of revenue was opened up since 1896 by 
tbe fut^eTeloping industries, which the Hinieter 
encouraged in eve^ way. From the wealthy countries 
in the West, gold flowed in for inTestment in all sorts 
of industrial underbJdngs, sums which hare been 
estimated to average at the lowest 100 million roubles 
per annum. 

Whereas tiie surplus of the foreign trade did not 
suffice to pay the yearly "gold tribute," i,e., the 
interest and amortisation on the National Debt abroad, 
whereas the Siberian mine yielded from 1893 to 1898 
altogether only 297 million roubles in gold, the gold 
treasure of the State increased during this period by 
637^ milUons, and it bad reached, on the 1st January 
1897, no leas than 1247 millions. To have such an 
amount of gold in the cellars, and to keep at the same 
time to the old silver currency, which in reality was 
■ RtfKM* of the CauuMdleij U Okadit. 
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only a paper vamacj, had no Betue ; this dead Mpital 
had to be made productive somehoT, and at last it irai 
decided to adopt a gold cnrroiicy. Baaed upon the 
law of the 3rd January 1897, a beginning vaa nude by 
exchanging the paper monej at a fixed rate of 1^ 
roables for the gold rouble, and thore wemed to be 
great huny to flood the oountry with bullion. The 
pec^e were utounded; the |H«Mnt generation had 
never, the very old people tmly as a cariosity, seen the 
Buseiao " Imperial," and now the gold was forced upon 
everyone l^ the Treasnry. MonaienrWittewaBtakenfor 
a fioancial utist, almost for a conjurer. But there was 
very little art, and even less conjoring needed to scatter 
gold broadcsst, as long as foreign countries still con- 
tinued to take np new, or even old, Ronian secnritieB, 
and as long as the revenae of the State could be 
maintained at a oniformly high level by the help of 
oppressive taxation and other means. On 1st January 
1899 there were of gold in the Exchequer, 1420-1 
miUions ; of treasury-gold in the banks abroad, 1799 
millions, vs., alt<^ether a sum of about 1600 million 
roubles in gold at the new value. Within ten years 
Russia had reached the financial level of Western 
European States ; financially she had become a first-class 
Power, she had broken wi^ the old dependence upon 
( the quotations of the Berlin and other Bourses, which 
was neither consistent with her political position nor 
with her supposititious wealth. 

Bo it seemed. Yet the fact could not remain con- 
cealed that this apparent abnndance of gold consisted 
mostly of foreign loans, that the debts wluch bad been 
contracted had also to be repaid, as well as the interest 
upon them, that it was possible for the gold rouble to 
flow back whence it had come should the productive 
strength of the people not be able to keep firm hold 
upon it. From henceforth the whole care of the 
Minister was to prevent such an efflux of the gold 
abroad. Production must be increased at all cost. 
Hitherto 90 per cent, of the population were engaged 
in agricultural pursuits ; 90 per cent, of all exports 
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opnsistfld of raw materi&lB, and 66 per oent. of ftll exporta 
io 1893 ooDsisted merely in agricaltaral produota. 
Even H« late as 1898 the Minister said in a speeoh that 
■gricnlture prodnced hardly any capital whidi conld be 
drawn upon for industrial parposea. Yet capital to a 
large amoont was necessary in order to make the 
eonntry indnstrially independent of foreign coontries, 
which, at this very time, were advancing with great 
Btrides in this direction. Of the natural wealth re- 
qnired for this purpose, especially coal, paraffin, iron, 
there was no lack in the country. TSov these treaanree 
were to be brought to the light of day. 

In 1894 OoTBmment securities to the value of about 
1000 millions, held in the country, were converted. The 
6 per cent, loans were called in and a 4 per cent. "Kente" 
isBiied in exchange. If the immediate gain to the Treasory 
in interest was not great, the effect of this operation was 
bound to become very important in a country where 
money is so scarce, and where the scale of private in- 
terest reaches about lOpercent. per annum. With the new 
4 per cent. Rente the 6 per cent., and later also the 4 per 
cent., gold loans were t^en out of the country and sold 
abroad. §ths of the internal National Debt was changed 
into 4 per cent. Bente. The capital which becameavail- 
able flowed into industrial investments, which promised 
a hi^er interest, and simultaneously into Bourse 
specniatitms, whicb developed on parallel lines with 
the multiplication of industrial joint^tock companies. 
The Minister obtained what he desired ; he drove the 
existing capital of the oonatry by force into industrial 
enterfffises and made a profit for tJie Treasury as welL 

The capital of the Stat« was spent upon industrial 
speculations with a lavish hand. Numerous banks were 
founded and supported by Government ; throagh them 
the money flowed into the many new enterprises which 
started up everywhere. Technical and commercial 
schools were founded by the State and subsidised. 
Foreign capital was smitten by the fever for industrial 
enterprises, which now ran ito course through tiie 
peaceful Russian plains after having raged before in 

...oogic 
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Csntnl Europe. Vroto 1894 to 1899 no leas than 987 
jwntctook cwnpuiiea, with a nomin&l cspitkl ' of 14201 
iiiilli(Hi ronblee, vera givoB cosoeasiaD ; of these l&l 
wen foreign ayndicatea. At the head of HI these 
ttiere strode the GoTemment ^th the construc- 
tion of new railways, of men-of-wsr, and with the 
sabaidising of stesmahip lines, whereby &a production 
of iron, and the iron industry itself, grew in strengtli, 
and called into life in their train a number of industrial 
nndertakinea and factories. 

If ^e a^mnistration of Wyschn^radski had home 
a mercantile character, Monsienr Witte governed by 
monopolies. The railways became State property to a 
great ^tent, and during the ton years from 1S92 to 1902 
Sfonsienr Witte spent upon ib» extension of the State 
lines 2261 -9 million roubles ; ' altt^ther almost 4000 
million roublee, mostly foreign money, were inveeted 
in private and State railways by the year 1897.' For 
this purpose the Minister had increased the National 
Debt by the year 1890 by more than 1000 millions, and 
the "gold tribute "payable abroad by, roughly speaking, 
40 millions per annum. On Ist January 1902, accord- 
ing to the Budget report for that year, the entire net- 
work of railways reached 60,000 versts, or 64,200 kms., 
tiie State railways a length of 40,000 kms., so that 
24,200 kms. were in private hands. Even in 1897 the 
Stato participated in the entire State and private rail- 
way construction with 94*9 per cent, of thecMiital,*aiid 
this participation has meanwhile risen considerably by 
the great Oovenunent constmotions in Asia and the 
purchase by the State of the Moscow-Archangel Rail- 
way, so that the State may be looked upon as the 
constructor of the entire network of railways in the 
country. The costs of construction have not been too 
high, even if the particularly favourable conditions in 

' SohoenebMh «stiiiMt«i the actual capital at 600-000 milUoiit. 
> BadEetReiK»rtforlB02. 

I Statiiticil Beview of the Kailwaya in Rmda, iMoed bf the 
UiniBtnr of Dom^n for the jaar 1900. 

* BtJutin £»mt it rStetwttfw Fiaanritrt, IMl, A, (h 7. 
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Europevi BoasU are taken into account. Even if 
one confiiden the network of State nulways tJone, 
vhich comprisea 40,000 kms., and eslimateB its cxut, 
according to the Budget Report of 1902, at 3651-6 
million ronbles, this gives on an average an expenditure 
of, ronghlf speaking, 88,790 roubles per kilometre.' The 
MiniBt^ of Finances ' eatimates the cost of oonatroction 
at 81,125 roubles per verst, or S6,798 roubles per kilo- 
metre. The Ministry of Domain ^ estimates the cost of 
otHistmction for the entire railway network at 109,600 
rjublea per verat, or 117^165 roubles per kilometre. 
And even this iroald not be much in comparison with 
other countries and in consideration of the greater 
Teight of the rails and of the rolling stock required on 
account of the broader gauge. The entire oosts per 
kilometre amounted in Prussia, in the year 1899, to 
362,139 marks, and in the year 1900 to 253,8C4 mark8.4 
But in this is included, as I take it, not alone the 
original costs of construction, as in the Suasian esti- 
mates, but also those of a later date. Nevertheless 
there probably exists a difference of costs in favour of 
Russia. With reference to these the gross receipts 
from the State railways and ticket stamp, according to 
the Budget, are estimated at, roughly, 400 milUon 
roubles for 1902, which amonnts to 10,000 roubles per 
km. on 40,000 kms. of railway line. In Prussia the 
gross receipts of the State railways for 1900 amounted 
to 45,632 marks, therefore bo more than double those of 
Russia, the working surplus per km. in Prussia to 18,451 
marks, and the working expenses therefore to 27,081 
marks, that is to say, to more than the entire gross 
receipts in Russia, which amounted to only 23,200 marks. 
If in spite of this the Minister should obtain interest, 
or even " a small surplus," it must be confessed that 
hitherto one has not been accustomed to so economioal, 
' 1 kiloniatre = l'7 nultt, 

• Kowalamki, La Sttuie Ala Jin da laimt SiicU. Fuii, 1000, 
p. 876. 

> Statistaoal Rariew of the Biulw>7a in Buana, iniMd hj Um 
Uinktiy of Donuin for tha year IMO. 

* &iat)MtiM ot tiw BHlwaTi of Oennuj tor 1S9B-1H0. 
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BO oatoniahiDgly profitable ut administrntion in Rnaua. 
Bat the Ministry of Domain estimates (it u true only 
for the Eoropean Raaaiaii railwayB) an interest on the 
capital of 4j per cent, to 51 percent., and the Finandal 
Ministry ' even gives, for the year 1897 to 1899, an av«^ 
age net profit of 400 million francs (Produit net). The 
fibres therefore do not tally. Nor does the matter 
become any clearer by comparing with it tixe ordinary 
ezpenaee, according to the Budget estimate, of 297]^ 
millions, i.e., of 7437} ronbtes per kilometre. Does one 
perchance work bo much more cheaply in Bussia 
than in Fruasial or ahoold the oooount, whether 
semi or entirely official, not be tmstworthy T One cannot 
but doubt the accuracy of these figures if one glances at 
the net resolta of the railway traffic in the preceding year. 
The Minister sayB inbisBudget Report for 1903 : " In the 
year 1 900 the financial result ot the participation of the 
Treasury in the working of the entire railway network, 
including the expenditure upon the Siberian Railway 
lines, shows a small net profit." Even this " small net 
profit " seemB very problematical. 

Acccffding to the accounts ot the State Control 
the gross receipts of the State and private railways in 
the year 1900 amounted to 373'9 million roubles, and 
the expenditure to 105'6 million roubles, bo that the 
Treasury had to cover a deficit of 31-7 million roubles. 
According to this the " smalt net profit " is converted 
into a not inconsiderable loss. For the year 1901 the 
deficit no doubt will prove far greater, considering the 
extension ot the very costly and entirely unproductive 
Siberian lines. If, however, one takes np the organ <d 
the Minister, the Stiiletin rtuae ' one reads as follows : 
— "The balance of the State railways, including the 
annuities paid by the private companies for the 16 yoara 
from 1886tol9U0, showed for the State a yearly loss on 
an average of 12'9 million roubles. It is incompre- 
hensible in the face of these figures how the Ministerial 
report for 1902 can give the net profit of the State 
rulways and the payments of private companka for 
> BtJIttiit. p. 9. ' IIM., p. 30, 81. 
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1900 ftt IS9 million roables, since the paymentA 
of the private companieB amonuted, according to the 
BvlUtin, to only 22 million france, or 8^ million roublee, 
it is true only as a minimom," as tiie BvXleiin affinna. 
The profits of the Kossi&n State railways become com- 
pletely illoBOry if one takes into consideration that 
since the year 19CX) the Siberian-Mancharian lines have 
been added, the takings of which aro very small but 
the coats of constmction of which are great owing to 
bad construction of the line, adverse climatic conditions, 
and the necessity of protecting the line by military force. 
Yet these are the official figures of the Ministry and 
of the State Control, whereas other accounts show 
oonsiderable yearly losses to the Treasury on these 
railways.' 

Meanwhile new loans are being contracted and new 
nulways being boilt, which the lUnister declares to be 
a "mighty prodnctive power." The Budget of 1902 
gives as expenditure on the railways the following 
flgores : ordinary expenditure, 398,625,050 roubles ; 
extraordinary expenditure, 166,658,493 roubles — a total 
of 564,283,543 roubles— of which 170^ millions is for 
the construction of new railwavH, To tma must be added 
large soma which are provided by private companies for 
railway constnictioD. All this capital may be looked 
upon as having been indirectly, or directly, borrowed 
abroad. It has its more or leas open sottrce in loans 
which have been or are being oontraoted. Thus also 
for 1902 presumably a very cousiderable new State 
loan will come to light. All this shows how good 
Buaaia's credit is and how determined the Miniater to 
make use of it. The fact is, he still believes in the 
productive power of the country, in spite of all the 
many disappointments which the last ten years have 
brought in their train, and in spite of the more and 
more burdensome "gold tribute" payable abroad. If 
this were a case of North America, there the land, and 
above all the people, would be at band to make soch 
enteipriaee prodnclive and profitable, even if tb^ were 
■AsttaAcdiluwuibyLeluuuinMidPMrai. St<ittt[ui,Dist^p.UO; 
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created by torcdgn capital. Bat Monsieur Witte does 
not happen to be the Minister of the United States 

In 1895 Monsieur Witte made the attempt to turn the 
sale of brandy into a State monopoly. He declared in 
his Budget Report for 1 899 that "in twanging the method 
of collecting t^e Excise duty he had no intention vhat- 
ever of turning it into a source of immediate increase of 
the Qovemment revenue." Meanwhile, the sum of 322 
millions, raised in the yew 1896 by indirect taxation of 
spirits, has risen in the Estimates for 1901 to 488 
millions, and of these, roughly, 169 millions fall to the 
share of the State monopoly on brandy. It is, however, 
true that the adoption of this monopoly has cost the State 
114 million roubles, and that the eatimated profit for 
1901 of the monopoly trade amonnto to only 38 million 
roublee at the most. According to the report of the 
" Excise Office," the profit on the monopoly for 1900 
amounted to 5'2 million roubles only. But if the 
Minister thought, even ae Ute as 1898, to bare taken 
%e brandy traffic into his own hands only in order 
to " put an end to the misnuuiagement of this traffic," 
one must at teoat congratulate him on his good fortune 
in having increased, within five years, through taxation 
and trade in spirits, the revenue of the Oovemment 
by 166 million roubles. For 1902 the result of the 
Government sale of brandy, inclnding Excise duties, is 
estimated at 497-4 million roubles, a sum which is all 
tiie greater considering that the year 1901 has yielded, 
as ^e Minister says in the same Budget Report, "One 
of the least favourable crops." In spite of this the 
Treasury trade in brandy has overstepped, during the 
first ten months of 1901, the estimate by 314 nullion 
roubles, so that in this year of famine the State will 
draw more than 500 million roubles from the oonsnmp- 
tioD of raw spirits. If one takes into consideration 
that it is principally brandy which forms the balk of 
this tn£Gc, one cannot but come to the conclusion 
tiiat the profit to the Treasury is due in great part 
to a physical and moral deterioration of the people. 

Bendes the network of railways and the brandy 
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monopoly many other soorces of income ore exploited 
directly by the State, such as posts and telegraphs, 
forests, mines, crown lands, etc. All these estates, admin- 
istered by the Ministry of Finance, the Board of Agri- 
cnltnre and the Ministry of Domain together, yielded 
for 1901, 40 per cent, of the ordinary revenue of the 
Exchequer (693-3 million roubles), and for 1902 even fi7 
per oent. (1030 millions). These ore the figures in the 
Budget which chiefly serve to swell it. It is tme against 
these receipts are set off the expensea : the Administra- 
tion of Finances costs, according to the estimates of 1 902, 
about 336*2 millions, the Ministry of Domain 435'6 
millions ; tt^ther, 770-7 million roubles. The State pro- 
perty and Stete administration have, however, reached 
proportions to be met with in no other country in the 
world and which approach very nearly the ideals of 
State Booialiam, 

Forthermore, it most be remembered that the Beichs 
Banlc, with the issue of paper handed over to it since 
1897 and the circniatlon of money which is centred 
completely in it, is entirely in the bands of the Financial 
Minister ; that the deposite in the State Savings Banks 
which existe all over the country, with a total capital 
of more than 700 million roubles, are invested ohiefiy 
in 4 per oent. Rentes, a fact which tarns them into a 
sort of Floating Internal State Loan. According to 
a Ukase of the year 1901, no rural Oommonal 
Savings Banks may contain more than 60 ronblea 
in ouh, but mnst hand over the surplus to the 
Treasury State Bonks for thmr safe keeping. If one 
takes all these oircnmstanoee into aooount one is con- 
fronted with a financial power wielded by the hand 
of the Minister which may be called almost absolute. 
His power ia increased further by the manner in which 
he draws up the Budget estimates. The difierent 
items of Revenne are estimated at so low a fignre 
that a surplus appears regularly, which is looked npon 
W the Minister as " cash in hand " for nnforeseens. 
TkoB he had at his disposal on Ist January 1696, 
S63-1 million ronblea; on Ist January 1900, 34S 
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miUions; on 1st Janutarj 1901, 123 milUons; and on 
Ist Jumaxj 1902, 240 miUioiu. How, this cash u 
obtained ia not very clesr, but for 1902 the Hinist^ 
himself confeesee that 1 50 millioDB of this aorplnii couBista 
of newly-isaued 4 per cent. Bent«B. 

Certainly these ought not to count aa a BurpluB. Such 
manipulationa aa these no doubt ebow a good reeervo 
for yeus even with failures of crops, great sums ex- 
pended on Chinese waxs, and on railway construction in 
Asia. Snob surpluses give splendid colour to the 
picture of Russian financial life^ dazsling enough 
for many who Bee in them the proof of the great and 
ever-growing capacity for taxation of the people. 

The figures of the entire Budget appear equally 
dassling. According to the statistics of the Minister, 
the expenditure reached 867-5 millions in the yeu 
1889 ; according to the Control Report of the State 1889 
milhons were spent in 1900, and for the year 1902, 
1,946,572,000 roubles are estimated. During the six 
years from 1895 to 1900 the expenditure rose by about 
125 millions per annum. And this expenditure was 
not only covered by the apparent receipts, but even left 
large surpluseB, without ikowever being able to prevent 
the necessity of at least one foreign loan every year. 
Thus we have in May 1901 a loan for 436 million 
francs, and added to this the indirect loan by the sale 
of railway preference shares to the amount of 80 
million marks, in spite of the remaining cash of 123 
million roubles in band on the 1st January 1901, and 
in spite of the assurance given by the Minister less 
than a year ago (Budget Report 1901) that "no loan 
would be required for the Budget in the ensuing year." 
Whether required for the Budget or for the satisfaction 
of other demands, to which ve shall refer later on, they 
are loans, nevertheless, which increase the National Debt 
and the "gold tribute" and cast a shadow upon the 
splendour of the Budget 

Yet another circumstance is ominous. Since 1894, 
i per cent. Consols have been introduced, which 
have no yearly amortisation and are used, more 
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eepeoUlly at home, for tlie exchange of paper at higher 
intfireat and with amortisation. Up to the year 1900 
the Minister had already pla<»d 2G00 millioiiB in the 
shape of Rentes, and of these in the country itself 1603 
milliona, whereby 19'2 millions of amortisation were 
ssTed every year. To draw a comparison with the 
French Rente wonld be unfair, since, although France 
has a debt similar to that of Russia, ehe possesses far 
more capital. Aa Russia has no capital at all it would 
seem more prudent to proceed with current amortisa- 
tion than to burthen the future with the debt in 
taToor of the present. However, the Minister seems 
to favour tiieae securities particularly. In July 1901 
the State Bank announced that the holders of certain 
railway secarities and of other 4^ per cent. Qovemment 
bonds should be invited to exchange these for the Rente. 
The meaning of this proposal seems to have been that 
the Treasury, as proprietor of a large number of thrae 
securities, should thus obtain a free hand to eAhange 
them for Rente and then to sell abroad. The fact is 
that the credit balance has to be maintained and gold 
drawn into the country at all costs in order to equalise 
its efflux. The following Ueasure also aimed at this : 
A Ukase of the 4th (16th) December 1900 lays down 
that the Rente held abroad and in the posaesaion of 
foreign subjects shall be exempt from the income tax, 
to which it is subject alike with other paper money, 
and shall moreover enjoy some advantages of circula- 
tion. That is to say, the Rente is to be made 
palatable to the foreign market so as to avoid it^ 
return home. Every year new lots of these Qovem\ 
ment securities are quietly thrown upon the market, so 
that the total value of these papers must have been, at 
the close of 1901, 2800 million roubles. Thns the 
amortisation of the National Debt recedes into the 
background. 

At the same time the National Debt is growing apace, 

and also the obligations of private railway companies 

to foreigneta. Oolowin ' calculated that about a year 

■ (Momn, p, 67. 
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ago the total of all ofaligationfi, public u well as privates 
inclndiDg foreign capital ioTeated in Buaaian indns- 

L tries abroad, amounted to 860,000 million ronbles. 

' However, we will leave private obligationa alone and 
keep tfaoae of the State alone in view. In the Budget 
Report of 1 902 the Minister gives the total amoont of 
the National Debt down to the lat January 1902 as 
6497'3 million ronbles. As a set-off to this sum he 
pots down OS assets of the Qovemment the invest- 
ments of capital of the Treasary and the oertain demands 
at 4614-8 million roubles which woold leave an actual 
debt of only 1882-5 million roubles. Aooording to this 
the National Debt has, during the last t«n years, 
decreased b^ 1143-8 million roubles. This is most sur- 
prising, Iq the first place, these figures do not 
correspond with those ot the official oif^n,' in which 
there figures a debt of 6469-7 millions, ^d a remaining 
debt of the Treasory of 1331 J millions, after a deduction 
of the assets, i.e., 5Q1^ million roubles less than the 
sums quoted by the Minister. Such differences leave 
(he accuracy of the publications open to suspicion. 
Even more suspicious does it seem to see the value of the 
State railways quoted at 3561-6 million roubles. Their 
value cannot -possibly be estimated by the cost of con- 
struction alone, but the interest must also be taken 
into account. We have seen above that the interest, 
which is to amount to 4 per oent., does not appear very 
clearly in the accounts of the Ch^mment offices. Let 
us see how this value of capital of 3561 '6 mUJiona is 
arrived at. I have had oooaaion to mention that the 
net profit of the railways is given as 400 million francs.* 
These 160 million roubles, capitalised at 4 per cent., give 
3760 million roubles more, therefore, than the Minister's 
report quotes. But the Minister says in the same 
report that the net profits of the railways are "small," 
which we may confidently translate into " non- 
existent." The fact ia that the railways have in 
reality not yielded any net profit and have only been 
able to pay interest on their debenture issues with 
'£HlUin,pp. Band G45. '/Md.,p. 9. 
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diffioolty. The Adatio railvajB make the oondition of 
afi&ira worse. The asset of 3551*6 millions wi3n1d 
therefore appear rather problematical A second item 
are the annoities of the private railways, which only 
amount to 22 million francs, or 8^ millioD roubles. A 
third item are the " land obligations " of the peasants, 
qooted at the lowest ooinpatation, viz., at 33| million 
roubles, or 90 million franoa. This item too, seems 
rather qnestionable when one hears that, acoording to 
reports of the Treasury, the arrears of these so-called 
payments amounted, on the 2nd JannaFy 1901, to 250 
mUliou roablea, whereas the entire amonnt of land 
obligations for 1900 only amounted to 77*7 millions. 
Therefore, for 1900, more than the threefold qnotation 
is in arrears. Jnst as donbtfol seems the hypothesis 
that these payments will increase in the future when 
one considers the position of the peasants on which 
it is based. The last amonnt is the fifth, which shows 
214,561,500 roubles as surplus of the Treasury in its 
dealings with the National Bank. If this surplus may 
be taken as actually existing it moat be remarked that 
the principal part is played by the gold reserve of 
648 millions. This reeerye forms, as is well-known, 
the security for the floating bank loan of 630 
million roubles, and this reserve, as well as the entire 
bank operations of the State, are subject to con- 
tinual change, and can therefore not serve as a firm 
secnri^ for oapitaL It the Russian National Debt 
were taken up entirely, or for the greater part, in the 
conntry iteelf it would not be dangerous to the 
national credit and to the new gold standard. It lies, 
however, to a great extent abroad, and the interest and 
the amortisation have to be paid for in gold. It 
increases year by year by new issues of 4 per cent. 
Rentes in the country, and abroad by loans and the 
sale of railway Beourities. In the oonrae of 1901 there 
were sold in Berlin, besides the already mentioned 
French loan of 436 million francs, bonds of various 
private railways to the amount of 80 million marks, wid 
tbeae will be followed by further milli<au do donbb 
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At leatit^ aocording to Budget wtimate for 1901, 
not only 80 million mttrks, bnt 83 million roubles 
of Buoh bands were iaaued, and these the Minister 
will hftrdly allow to lie idle in the till, as those 
first 80 millions have so easily fotmd bajers. Binoe 
1694 similar railway debentures to the amonnt of 
900 million marks bad fonnd their way to Berlin. 
Although these are private bonds they are guaranteed 
by the State and increase the " gold tribute " payable 
abroad ; the truth is that they are indirect foreign 
State loans. The efflnz of gold, as far as it is not 
covered by the balaooe of trade, has to be checked 
by the three old means — loans, sale of securities, 
influx of capital for industrial enterprises. Even now 
a change is t« be noticed with regard t« gold. In 
his Budget Report for 1901 the Minister confesses that, 
after having grown steadily for years, tbe gold reserve 
of the country has decreased during the year 1899 by 
24-6 millions, and in 1900 by 74*1 miUions even. This 
would have been of little consequence considering that 
the gold reserve in the National Bank amounta to over 
700 millions. But possibly the efflux will increase 
further and thus create an adverse balance which 
might shake the new gold standard. The latter is 
not dependent upon the power, however great, of a 
tingle man, but ultimately upon the development of 
the economic life of the country itself. Tbe value 
of the exports has remained stationary from 1887 to 
within the last years, and amounted to about 700 
milli on roubles ; the imports fluctuated between 600 
and 600 millions. Amongst the imports metals, 
worked and nnworked, take the first place, and in 
1893 only 902 millions worth of these was imported. 
With the oonclnaion of the treaties of Commeroe this 
amount immediately rose to 137*2 millions in the 
year 1894, and had reached, by 1896, 171*8 millions. 
Machinery and other material for industrial under- 
takings was introduced, and besides this agricultural 
machinery ; that is to say, a great deal was spent upon 
things the usefulness of which remains to be proved. 
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Since the induatrial crash of 1898 this import haa 
decreased. The entire eiporta, in consequence of the 
f&ilare of the harveHtB in 1897 and 1898, show a decrease, 
but have risen again during the first eleven months of the 
fear 1901. Now, as before, com is playing the principal 
part in the exports, and this in spite of the failure of the 
harvests of tiie present year.' Tet even the figures 
respecting the balance of trade in Bossia dnring the 
last years do not tally.' However this may be, it is a 
fact that the exports can only be kept at the required 
level by an artificial impetus. The Budget Report for 
1902 affirms that in comparison to the last nnfavourable 
five years the harvests of 1901 have produced a loss of 
236 million poods. If this is correct the export 
would have to amount to aboat one half of the last years 
if sufficient com for the sabsietence of the people is to 
remain in the country. Instead of this it has risen 
during the first eleven months of 1901 by about 100 
million poods. According to all statistics, if this con- 
tinues tiie Russian nation must simply become extinot 
in a few years. However inaccurate these calcolations 
may be, the declaration of the Minister, that the 
harvest of 1901 was one of the least favourable, 
may certainly be believed. Anyone will readily under- 
stand what this means to a people who for ten years 
rast have been reduced to a state oi semi-Btarvatioa. 
TcHlay the bread is sold abroad, and in the following 
spring it is so dear in the oonntry that the peasant 
cannot buy it. Nevertheless, even these abnormal 
conditions hare their limits. The export of com will 
not ba able to maintain its hitherto high position and 
the balance of trade will become unfavourable. If 
the Minister can proudly point to his financial fluo- 
cesses, and rightly so, it will be difficult, all the 
same, to come to the conclusion that these successes 
clearly show the " impertuFbability of the Russian 
Exchequer." The national credit of Russia b good 

'1902. 

■ Th« New York Trade Stktigtics Bhow, for the fenr 190D, a 
defioit of 12 millioii dollsn on the Baasan baUnoa of trade. 
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Mid in Tory strong lundi. It la nipported by tbe 
praniling ooo&denoe at Europe in the iDezbanatible 
tutoral broMarea and in tbe greatneaa of the Empire. 
"So doabt this opinion rests npon iodiaputable beta. 
The wealth of the Bassias Empire is reiy great. Apart 
from itfl railw&ya, crown lands, miaes, it poaessee in 
Eorope and in Asia 238 million deuatins of forest 
land, which daring the year 1900 yielded a profit 
(rf 41 million looblee; for 1902 the profit has been 
estimated at 63 million roubles. This a little in 
oompariaon with otiwr ooontriee. The State forests of 
FroBBia, Bavaria, Wortembui^ Baden, Hesse only com- 
prise altogether raUier more than i million dessatins, 
bnt yield a profit of 37 to 40 million ronblee.' 
NoTertheless, the State forests of finssia in Bnrope 
have a very oonsiderabte value, which is growing frcnu 
year to year. The Church posoesaes in oonTants and 
ohorohes great treasnree of preeions metal and precious 
stones. li one sets off this national and ecclesiastical 
oi^iltal against the total amount of tiie Kational Debt, 
the latter seems to lose greatly in threateoing power. 
And yet in the econtHuic life of the people, as well as 
the finances of the State, liring, prodaotive capital alone 
has any practical Tatue, and neither the jewels of the 
Church nor the wildernesses of Siberia are productive 
in any way. The Minister, therefore, perhaps, orertates 
theoredit of the State, when be deolares (Budget Keport 
for 1902) that the same " requires no special securing." 
The French do not aeem to share this view any longer. 
Ashas been said, Honsienr Witte has refused, daring the 
winter of 1901-1902, their request for specul security 
for a new loan, and therefore the latter has been 
contracted, to the amount of 181 million ronble^ in 
Qermony and in Holland. There, however, a special 
pledge is given in the Chinese indemnity, and it will 
appear in a short time whether Monsieur Witte will be able 
to keep to bis proud standpoint that the general credit 
of the State is quite sufficient for new loans. The two 
Ministers Wyschuegradski and Witte, have endowdd 
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politunl eooDomy with oonsiderftble enaiuioii, aa mach 
by direct ftdmimatntioa aa by the infiuence whidi the 
State h«a apon priTate eoonomici. The qaestioD ia only 
in hoT £ar bhm hare odTanced eoonomio proaperity, 
apoQ which political economy and State finanoea reet. 
Joid here the opiniona of two aathoritiea diametrically 
oppoae each other. Monsieur Witte declared in 
November 1899, and ia declaring again and again in 
public, how firmly fixed ia the financial position of 
Bnaaia. He oonaidera the economic podtion of the 
people good, for he thinks so aplendid a firmnni^l podtion 
cannot possibly oo-ezist with prostrate indnatrial life. 
The privy ootmcUlor, Bchwanebach, one of the most 
piominent adviaera and former oollaboratora of the aame 
Minister, speaks as followa ' of the two great fielda of 
eoonomio life — induatry and agricultore : " With the 
present state of a&ira onr insufficiently developed 
industries can acaroely form the firm support of the 
Value which it ou^t to be, according to the plan of 
financial reforms. Rather must one feel anxiety 
leat indnatriaJ difficulties should complicat« even 
mora the originally not easy task to finally place the 
Value in a poaition of aecnrity*" 

Thus two authoritative voicea <^pOBe each other. 
Monsieur Witte's undertaking ia so tremendous that no 
statesman befora him has ever attempted anything 
similar, not to say succeeded in it. Monsieur Witte ia 
no doubt an extraordinary power and possesses the 
capacity to unfold this power in an unoaual degree. But 
his labours, as we shall see later, are greater than those 
(rf the DanEudea, than that of Hercules; he ia not a 
dictator and has to reckon with other powers which 
hinder him in many ways. Wyachne^radski has broken 
down physically under the strain of the work. If the 
strength of Monaieur Witte ahonld give out, if to-day 
or to-morrow he should resign his office — what then I 
Who would be able to enter upon hia heritage 1 Even 
he can scarcely auooeed in making the Russian people 
skip by one bold leap centuriea of the alow development 
Europe has had to undergo. The strong remediea 
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which he nses, in rather a mephanical external f aahion, 
increase the aotemia of which the people are aickening 
in spite of the gold-filled coSers of the State. Splendid 
flnanoes cannot hide the ominona fact that the Empire 
ifl in danger of great npheavftU from sheer exhaustion, 

I shall endeavour In the following chapters to 
trace in the internal conditions the cauaea of this 
great danger vith which we were confronted in 
the preceding chapter in connection with foreign 
politics. 
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CHAPTER IT 

tSDUSTRIBS 

Tbb miglity impetus given to indnstrialiam in Europe 
and Aiuarica is the work of a comparatlTely short 
period. The forms and measures which ve look 
at to-day with astonishment reach book, with their 
b^inninga, only to the middle of the last century, to 
the time when not only the technique of machmery 
had reached comparative perfection owing to the use 
of steam, but when also possibilities were opened up 
by Bteamera and railways of distributing the increasing 
products of these industries in great quantities and 
over ever-widening areas. This revolntion caosed by 
tbe advent of steam met in Europe and Europe-taught 
America with conditions which a slow process of civilisa- 
tion had prepared and without which it would surely 
not have been possible to change the entire economic 
life of the people so suddenly. Even before the days 
of steam industries did exist. The Middle Ages boasted 
of a highly -developed commercial life. Industries were 
flourishing long before the days of Watt and Stephenson. 
Urban trades had long ago raised a number of town- 
ships to a high state of prosperity and culture and had 
produced a numerous and educated class, by whom arts 
and science and technique were fostered and handed 
down from father to son. After all, the steam engine 
was only a means, though a very powerful one, which 
helped existing industries to advance with greater 
rapidity. Industrial truoing, economic needs, the ways 
and means for satisfying them, were already there in 
embryo, and it was they which rendered possible the 
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immediate use and development of the new forma ot 
engineering, working with steam and eleotricity. 
Equally ancient were the trade routea which the ateam 
engine found in existence. And lastly, indostrial 
revolution followed everywhere closely the gold veins of 
capital, the mase of accumulated wealth in the variooa 
countries. England, who alone was left in proud 
isolation after the N^mleonic wars with her sea trade, 
and who used her monopoly for the accumulation at 
great wealth, was first in a position to exploit new 
inventions and discoveries, for the very reason that she 
had the necessary capital for this purpose at her 
disposaL Thus the growth of industries has continued 
to follow the accumulation of capital in France, Belgium, 
Deamsrk, America, and in Oermany also after her 
oniflcation and the influx of millions in 1871. In short, 
for the development of indostries in onr own days, even 
in countries well endowed by Nature for this purpose, 
three things are essential as primary conditions: 
technical education, capital, and a sound middle class. 
Which of these oonditioos, however, was fulfilled when 
Monsieur Witte set to work to emancipate Russia 
industrially t 

Until the time of the abolition of serfdom in 1661 
there existed in Rnsaia proper almost no industries at 
all, except those connected with agriculture. 7here 
were to be found in Moscow, Tula, St Petersburg, 
Odessa a few doth manufactories, iron works, cotton 
factories, etc., but the great mass of the industrial wants 
of the people wore satisfied by home industries, carried 
on in the villages and on the estates. Even thirty years 
ago the peasant in the coal districts of the East shivered 
in his hut because he could not buy any fuel, with coal 
lying unused at bis very door. With the growth of 
railways, no doubt, the wants of the people increased, but 
the first and real impetus to the demand for the refined 
products of industrial Europe was only given in oon- 
sequence of the emancipation of the serfe, which made it 
possible for the peasant to become a town operative. 
The peasant bron^t with him no sort ot baiiung into 
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the town, except tbab which be bad leoeiTed on bi> 

Duuter'i eetftte m blaoksmitli or carpoiter, or Mb wife U 
Uoemskor or embroidereos. The home industry of tiwee 
eatates fell into decay from the moment that the so- 
called estate people left the estates as free men j the 
village indoBtries, which had here and there given 
employment to entire villages and districts in waggon- 
bnilding, with the manafoctore of knee timber, of saints' 
pictnree, of wooden Bpoous, and in the weaving of coarse 
fltB&, began to decay almost everywhere where the rail- 
way carried town competition. There existed in Rnssia 
— I am speaking of Rnssia proper, not of the conquered 
alien oonntries — very little nsefuJ indastrial training, 
exc^)t that which conld be acquired in the roughMt 
kind of work oa the weaving-stool, by the spinning- 
wheel, with saw and hatchet, with knife and needle; 
th«e were almost no workmen except agricultural 
labourers, often, it is trae, endowed with an astonishing 
facolty for settling down under all sorts of adverse condi- 
tions with the simplest tools, but after ail only with that 
natural aptitnde which suffices for tlie production of the 
moat primitive neceasaries of life, and totally different 
from the town operative as he was to be found in 
Germany in the fourteenth century, yea, even in the 
eleventh. The fact is there existed no town industries 
properly so-called, just as there existed no oitixenship, 
no town life of any social importance. In the half- 
dozen towns with more than fifty thousand inhabitants, 
manufactures were almost entirely in the hands of 
foreigners ; in trade atone the Russian had acquired a 
firm position, but only within the country itself — nil 
foraign trade was in the hands of Germans, English, 
Dntoh, eto. 

Between 1861 and 1896 some changes took place in 
this respect, principally in consequence of the sudden 
changes in agrarian cimditiona. The abolition of 
serfdom had set free a number of hands, and immedi- 
ately afterwards many hundred millions of redemp- 
tion bonds and State loans granted to the landed 
nobility flowed into the country. People began to flodc 
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into the towns — the nobleman with his money, the 
peasant with his handicrafts — and thns the fint impetna 
was given t to induBtrisl enterprises. But this first 
wave was lost in the sands. Everything proved to be 
but artificial froth and babble; enterprises arose 
thiongb this rain of millions which neither created 
indnstrious citizens nor reproductive capital. The 
capital was mostly lost, and of the enterprises very 
few flourished ; but, on the other hand, the demand for 
manufactorea and their importation steadily increased. 
Nothing new was produced by the agrarian revolution 
of 1861, no new labouring class, no wealthy middle 
class, and since both of these are primary conditions 
for industrial growth, the industries of the country 
could make no headway. The Frontier Provinces, 
especially Poland, flourished all the more, and it came 
to this : that petitions were made for the introduction 
of an octroi which was to protect the Rasaian in- 
dustries, those of Moscow in particular, against those 
of the Western Provinces, In the mechanical^and short- 
sighted manner which is characteristic of the. Cabinet, 
the Oovermnent thought to enable the industries, which 
had grown up almost entirely through foreign material 
and foreign workmen on the Western frontier, to ignore 
the Frontier Provinces altogether and to establish 
themselves straightway in the Centre — on the Ural, the 
Donez — where iron and coal were plentiful The 
German and Belgian manufacturers often refused to 
erect factories in places where raw materials were indeed 
abundant bnt where there was an utter lack of skilled 
labour, eepedally of mechanics, so that even ^e repair- 
ing of a boiler was a difficulty. This was, in fact, often 
impossible until reserve parts hod arrived from England 
or Germany. If a mechanic died the factory on the 
Volga would come to a atand-still for weeks until a 
substitute could be obtained from Europe, whereas, at 
Lodz, substitutes were plentiful, thanks to the proximity 
of the frontier and to the strong German immigration. 
Raw and unskilled as the Russian peasant was, he 
might possibly have been trained by a foreign foreman 
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into being & good workmui if other AdverBe cironm- 
staiLcea had not existed, and these were aufficient in 
themselTes to mftke any competition of the Bossiaa 
^ctory hand with the Earopean operative impoaaible. 
One of these was that the Russian peasant ia used to 
90 or more holidays in the year, and that he can only 
accnatom himself with difficulty to continuous work 
such oa the faotoiy employment entails, and that, more- 
OTer, State and Church do not permit him to disregard 
their nQmerons holidays and feasts. In Sussia there 
are far more reasons than elsewhere why one should 
rest from one's labours. Comparing almanacs with 
one another the oomparative number of Sundays 
and holidays is as follows : — 

For Protestant Germany .58 

For Catholic Germany . .65 

For Orthodox Russia .94 

Imagine a factory in Elberfeld which kept 36 
more holidays in the year than its competitor at Bar- 
men ; its shares would probably not reach a very high 
value. 

Moreover, the Russian peasant in Bnsaia proper is, 
with a few exceptions, a member of the tillage com- 
mune, and, as such, owner of a hut and of a piece of 
land on the common. If he leaves his village to 
become a workman in a Moscow factory he still carries 
round his leg, fignratively speaking, the rope which 
drags him back into his native village. "What do yon 
snppoee,"sMd one of the leading factory owners in Moscow 
to me one day, "what do you suppose can be done with 
these people! They are all landed proprietors I The 
best of them leams, in the course of a few years, the 
management of an engine in my weaving factory, he 
produces good work, and receives more than the miser- 
able wage which the ordinary operative ia worth. In a 
few years he has saved two or three hundred roubles, 
then he begs for bis dismissal in order to look after his 
house and home, and he leaves. In the village he ia a 
rich man, one of the residents, and plays on important 
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part u long u bis aaviiigB last. A year or two goea bf 
sod Trifon appeara onoe more, cap in baod, bows down 
to the grooiuil and b^a for emplcmnent. 'Father 
Gharlea Iwanowitach, old Trifon is back again,' aod 
a^ain bowing down to the ground. In the meantime 
new machinery has been introduced, Trifon himMlf 
baa lost some of hia skill daring tiiese two TMn and 
has to begin to learn all over again. Thos he rarely 
obtains a better position." In addition to this hu 
piece of land in the village often does not prodnos 
enough to pay even the taxes, and he is therefore often 
obliged to supplement them by his savings and yet 
cannot tear himself free from his land. He ia hall 
peasant, half &ctory hand, and therefore a bad 
Bpeoimen of both. 

Horeover, bareancratio tyranny has shown no con- 
sideration for the few slightly -trained hands in tbe 
conntry. Even t<Mlay there are lai^ villages in whidt 
thousands of peasants maintain themselves as cntlera, 
in others as carpenters, but instead of supporting, 
helping, and fostering tiiem, they have been allowed 
to become be^ars in the buids of middlemen, lliefle 
and many other instances must make it appear 
doubtful whether flonrishing and stable industries can 
grow on a soil totally unprepared and encumbered hy 
social and eoonomio disadvantages. Japan has jnst 
fumUhed an example of an entirely reclnse nati<m 
suddenly opening its arms to European civilisation 
and in Uie course of a few decades coming very near to 
the attainment of industrial independence. But this 
example does not hold good for Russia. It is true 
Japan possessed no industries on a lai^ scale, but it 
had, long ago, before the appearance of the first boiler, 
ft rich industrial life. Handicrafts were very old, 
very perfect — arts and crafts had Nourished in many 
ways for centuries past — trained workmen were 
numerous, in short, it had an ancient culture of its 
own and a very industrious, thrifty population. With 
regard to all this Bussia lags far bciiind Japan. l%e 
Russian workman was further off front any eonipre- 
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bemdon for European industries thaji the JftpaneM, 
and the Boasian entrepreitew had less capacity' for the 
management ot a factory than had the Japanese. He 
also had less capital. 

This lack of money vas of all the advene circnm- 
stuicee the one which could most easily have been over- 
come. Neither trained workmen, however, nor enter- 
prising citisens conld be raised in one night from these 
townlees plains. If one conld have waited antil, after 
the lapee of decades, the growing land-population wonld 
flock into the towns, would found new towns, and in 
those, industries ; if things were to follow their natural 
course, and industries and manufactories develop 
gradually, aa had been the case in Europe, there was 
Hie risk that Rnaaian townships, Rusaiaii industriee, 
would never come into existence at all, for the start 
Europe had had was so great that Russian indnstries 
would have been crashed either by the importation 
of foreign manufactures or by the immigration of the 
foreign working-classes, as had been the case many 
centuries before in Poland. Of course, any real in- 
dustrial progress without foreign mannfactures and 
without foreigners themselves was not to be thought 
of, but to place oneself entirely into foreign hands and 
to see nothing but towns like Lods springing up on all 
sides waa too much for the national pride. The Polish 
instance waa not tempting to Russian self-respect, and, 
it seems to me, not to that of the Oermans or Belgians 
or French either. For, after having created flourishing 
townships in Poland during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, the Germans were to a great extent crowded 
out and driven away, the towns themselves becom- 
ing regular nests of Jews, which moat of them bave 
remained ever since. 

The Bosaian Financial Minister, Wyschnegradski, 
and, after him, Monsieur Witte, made np their minds to 
effect the industrial emancipation of Bassia by the 
aid of capital. Without citizens and without workmen 
it was useless to attempt competition with European 
indoatries and European cafatal. But the oeaeaaarf 
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capital t The State had none to spare, the people little ; 
reooorse therefore had to be had to foreign capital and 
to obtaining what little there was in the country for 
industrial eaterprises. Monsieur Witte expressed 
himself thus, respecting his plans, on the 13th of March 
1899 : — "The influx of capital for the development of 
indoBtries is indispensable. Unfortunately we have 
&a insofficieDt amount of it at our disposal. Of this 
Bgricnltare hardly supplies any, that which lies else- 
where in Btoakings remains immovable ; although it 
might easily earn high interest it seems impoaaibte to 
draw it to the light of day. We must, therefore, 
nse the plentiful and cheap foreign capital. In this 
way the tedious period of school training will be 
shortened and the school itself improved by the contact 
with a higher standard of t«cbriical knowledge, with a 
more broad-minded, industrial impetus and a more 
active competitioQ. In this school one cannot slumber, 
one must work and do nothing but work. True, the 
assistance of this foreign capital will not be paid for 
cheaply. . . . On the other hand, simple arithmetic 
proves the absolute advantage of the importation of 
foreign capital over that of foreign manufactures. 
Evidently this was, even in the year 1894, the pro- 
gramme of the Minister when he began to convert the 
entire internal debt into 4 per cent, stock and then 
into a 4 per cent, terminable Rente. The immediate 
effect of this conversion was the influx of capital to 
the Bourse, where it sought investmenU with higher 
interest and thus caused the first fever of speculation. 
To this fresh fuel was added from above, from the 
QovemmoDt, for it plaoed loan after loon upon the 
foreign market, it threw money by the handfuls 
ovw the oouDtry, a great part of which served to 
give an impetus to industrialism. This was more 
especially the case, owing to the rapid extension of 
railways. Every new line was the cause of a uew or 
increased demand for rails, rolling stock, coals, buildings, 
plants, bridges, telegraphs, etc., and these demands in 
their torn entailed ^ erection of factories and of all 
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sorbs of workshops. In all countrioB the iron oad steel 
iadustriea are the corner-sconea of the modem industrial 
edi&ce. If these iaduatries are floarishing one may 
aaanme that the iadostriea of the country aa a whole are 
prosperous ; if, on the contrary, they decline, all pro- 
dnction is arrested, and it is therefore the chief concern 
of every Qovernmeat to keep the iron and steel industries 
in a fionrishing state. This, therefore, has ever been the 
care of the Kussian Minister, and thos, at the head of 
an uninterrupted procession of enterprises, the 8tat« 
marched foremost with its railway constructions, iron- 
works, locomotive factories, carriage works, eUi, far 
in advance of all others, of the chemical factories, 
the cement works, etc., which brooght np the roar. 
Following its lead, factories cropped ap on all sides, 
most nameroosly, of course, in the central districts of 
Moscow and Yladimir, but also in the Donez district, 
rich in coal and iron, in the great porta where foreign 
engineering skill and English coal were available, and in 
Poland, where 0«rman and Jewish capital and Silesian 
coal were close at hand. 

Between 1894 and 1699, 927 joint-stock companies 
were registered, with a capital of 1420 millions, and, 
according to the statistics of Schwanebach, with an 
actual working capital of 660 to 600 million roublea. 
Industrial production advanced in a corresponding 
degree from 541 millions in the year 1877 to 802 millions 
in the year 1887, and to 1010 millions in the year 1892 ; 
but it bounded upwards within the next five years — 
1892-97— to 1816 millions; that is to say, by 161-2 
million roubles per annum. And during the six years 
of Monsieur Witte's mission of industrialism, from 1894 
Co 1899, 1273 millions were spent upon the construction 
of railways and upon rolling stock. It is evident that 
there is some close connection here, that this increase 
in industrial production was chiefly due to the increased 
construction of railways and not to the easier circula- 
tion of manufactures by these new railways. A great 
number of the new industrial enterprises came into 
existenoe because of the railway oonatraction, aud w«ra 
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fed by it and atill snbsiBt apon it even to this day. 
Scliwaiisbacli estimates that over 200 miUion roubles 
vera sunk within these six years in railway con- 
stmctioa and in the establishment of the brandy 
monthly. The fruits of this golden rain, of conrae, 
showed themseWes in a great increase of the taxes 
connected with these enterprises. Under the head of 
taxes which principally have to be considered here, i.e., 
commercial taxes, excise, stamp and other duties, 
posts and telegraphs, the profits rose by 236 millions, 
that is to eay, by 37 per cent. Unfortunately this 
increase did not come about, as in Germany after 1871, 
through the country's own means, but prinoipally 
through the influx of foreign money, of which the 
interest and the principal would have to be repaid later 
in gold, and to a small extent only through the use of 
Russian capitel, the sinking of which in industrial 
enterprises deprived the country, poor as it was, of the 
neoesaaiy means to support its principal industry — 
agriculture. The Russian capital which was osed in 
industrial enterprises consisted to a great extent in the 
profit realised by the sale of landed estates and by 
mortgages with which the properties were burdeneoL 
After having tumod the greater part of the railways 
into State property, whilst the construction of new 
lines, of the principal network at anyrate, was carried 
on by monopoly, this assistant industry fell into 
absolute dependenoe on the Minister, since even the 
private railways were flnancially dependent on him. 
Smelting furnaces, coal mines, cylinder works, carriage 
factories or workshops for repairs, even if they 
were not in themselves State enterprises, were ail 
of them wholly subsistcnt upon the railways, and 
especially upon railway constntction. The Minister 
brought many private factories of this kind into exist- 
enoe by his direct influence, and at first they found 
sufficient work and profit enough. But as there 
oonured a hitch in the solvency of the State railways, 
and as otlier drcnniitances called for economy, he 
began io burden these assistant industries. The prices 
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for carriagea or nils were rednoed. If a factor; owner 
nfuaed to accept this reduction he reoeived do orden, 
aod as ha vas, after all, aa ooe aajB in Raana, " depend- 
ent upon supplying the Crown," he had finally to give 
iiL in this way the Minister almost strangled many a 
factory ; it was obliged to work without profits for a 
tim^ and the large dividends disappeared. This was 
of no aoconut. Since the factory happened to be there it 
mast henceforth work not for its shareholderB bat for 
the good (^ the State; it had become to a certain 
degree a State institotion, as the railways were also. 
Many a foreign company, meanwhile, had to learn by 
bitter experience that it was permitted to launch into 
industrial enterprises and to pay for them, but that it 
was by no means allowed to have the only voice in the 
declaration of profit and of dividenda. Fiscal interests 
make their appearance even here, and often in a sur- 
prising manner. The entire railway industry obeys the 
will of the Minister whose hand supports it. And 
this Minister is the Financial Minister. 

This Minister had succeeded in obtaining a similar 
control in another direction by the introduction of the 
brandy monopoly. The distilleries had been dependent 
upon him for a long time through the taxation of raw 
spirit and the very burdensome control of the distilleries 
connected with it. By monopolising the trade and the 
production of brandy, the manufacturer is forced to sell 
hia brandy to the Treasury, for there is no other 
purchaser. Hie Treasury, therefore, regulates the 
prices according to its own ideas, and as it is always 
inclined to generalise and to fix a uniform price con- 
venient for accounts for large districts, and if possible 
for the whole Empire, it happens that, should potatoes 
in Jaroslav be double the price of those in Orodno, the 
spirit distilled from them would nevertheless fetch the 
same price in both places. In reality, what bappens is 
dis : in order to fix the price for brandy which is to be 
granted to the distUleries, the price for the raw material 
is ascertained first of all. In this connection ito 
mystery is nLsde of the fact that the degree of pros- . 
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perity in ttiia or that province is taken into account. 
Ton in Podolia or in Korland ara far more pronMToaa 
than tiioee in Tver or Saratov, therefore ve fix the 
price of the cwt. of potatoes at CO kopecks and in 
Twer at 80 kopecks, ^ns the more industrious workers 
ara taxed in favour of the lacy ones, and not by law 
but by arbitrary meaBnreB. Not only the brandy 
traffic, but also the distillerj business, is entirely at the 
mercy of the Financial Minister, who exploits it arbi- 
trarily for the benefit of the Treasury. For the Treasury 
it is more convenient to have to deal with a few large 
distilleriee than with many small ones, for which reason 
the number of distilleries has diminished to about one 
half. The distilleries, which were encouraging agri- 
culture, have vanished and are vanishing, and manu- 
factures are extending. 

Another large industry, namely, that of sugar re- 
finery, has been developed powerfully under the care of 
the Oovemment. Beetroot sugar was protected from 
the beginning of the "seventies" by high duties and 
haa thus remained in existence until ttMlay. By the 
law of November 20th 1895 an organisation of sugar 
manufacturers has been founded whose business it is to 
restrict production and to regulate the inland price 
year by year. The cultivation of beetroot grew rapidly 
in the Southern Provinces, Russian sugar gradually 
driving ont that of foreign manufacture. Who pro&ted 
l^ thist Vice verga, as in the case of the brandy, 
agriculture profits by the sugar. In the one case the 
Oovemment crushes agriculture ; in the other it en- 
courages and helps it. At all events, sugar makes it 
possible for a number of large, mostly very large, 
properties to go in for intensive cultivation and to 
make large profits. It is true often by the sacrifice of 
forests, which ara used to build factories and to supply 
fuel for the boilers. The Treasury makes a profit on 
this sugar tax which is estimated in the Budget for 
1902 at 69-4 million roubles. But it is the tax-payer 
who pays for the profits of factory owners and of the 
Oovemment, and to so large an extent that this duty 
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again appears quite aa » financial tax and not as an 
ordinary dsty. The price paid in the country by con- 
SQmers ia three or four times &b high as that paid aoroad 
fpr Bussion sagor ; the price paid abroad for the BOgar 
to the Bnsaian mannfacturer does not cover the cost 
of production, and the balance must be raised by the 
consumer in Buaaia, 

A onrioas annonncement with regard to this 
appeared not long ago, on the 3rd (16tb) March 1902, 
in the official paper of the financial ministry, The 
FinancUU Me»senger. Firstly, it declares that the 
organisation of 1695 aims at supplying the inland 
market with cheap sngar. Whether this purpose has 
been attained is not mentioned, but neither that it is 
the reverse which has been attained, i.e., that the 
sugar has become more expensiTe, which is evident 
from the above-mentioned discrepancy in the prices 
of the inland and the foreign sole. A H the world is 
agreed that, in conseqaenoe of the monopoly introduced 
by the Sugar Syndicate, sugar has become three or 
four times as expensive in the country aa that which is 
exported and sold abroad. The Fina/adal Messenger 
says that, according to the calculation of the sugar 
manufacturers, 32 million roubles have been 
lost upon the sugar sold to Western Europe since 
September 1695, that is to say, since the organisation 
of the Sugar Syndicate. The sngar export amounts to 
10-12 per cent, of the production, and these 12 percent, 
have, therefore, been sold with a loss of 32 millions. 
These 32 million roubles, the difference between the 
cost of production and the profit on the sales, are, of 
conrse, charged to the inland consumer by the manu- 
facturers. Accordiuf; to official accounts, the entire 
production since 1695 amounts to 286^ million poods, 
the inland consumption to 204 million poods. If this 
loss of 32 million roubles be distributed over the total 
consumption the entire production has to pay 15 
kopecks per pood, the inland consumption 131 kopecks 
per pood of the loss upon the export. To these 13^ 
kopecks per pood must be added the profite of the 
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maiiafactnre and the refinerieB. Th^ FinancuU 
Metiengvr confesBes, u is well-known, that the m&na- 
faotories pay high dividendB &nd thftt the refineries 
are In the hands of a few monopolists, who fix the 
prices nnfaTourably. Manufactories and refineries, 
therefore, add to these 13^ kopecks per pood their high 
profits, and the 8t«te takes ite tax of 69^ million 
roubles as well, so that the three and fonriold raising of 
the sugar prices in the country is explained. But it is 
difficult to underBtand how the purpose of the law of 
1896 to supply the inland market with cheap sugar is 
folfilled. It remaioB clear that the State gains more 
than 69 million roubles on the sugar, and that this 
organisation of 1896 has put an indirect high export 
premium upon the raw sugar. Upon this point the 
delegates of the Brussels Sugar Convention, which has 
just closed, entertain no doubt. 

The wild Protectionism of Wyschnegradski, oulminab- 
ing in the tariff of 1891, was moderated from 1st 
January 1891 by the Busso-Qerman Treaty of Com- 
merce, but it stiU remained the ruling system. How- 
ever, import increased rapidly, stimulated by the 
demand for industrial and agricultural machinery. 
The import duties rose, although only slightly at first, 
still so much that in 1896 they amounted to 182 millions ; 
they were further dependent on the intensity of the 
fever for commercial enterprises which the Minister 
had to take into consideration, just so far as it was 
absolutely necessary. The industrial crisis of 1898 
caused the reduction in the tariff profits. Wherever it 
was thought possible to get on without the help of 
foreign manufactures there importation was prohibited 
without a scruple. Railways and factories of alt kinds 
were obliged to order materials and manufactures from 
factories In the country, although these inland products 
(apart from raw material) were generally of an inferior 
quality and more expensive than foreign ones. Bad^g ' 

' Qnoted in laujew'a utide, " Poliof of the Buniui F^qbdcuI 
Hiniatr; tiom tha middle of the 'eighties.'" Stuttgart, 1SS8, 
p. 14. 
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Bays, " Knssia has bought during the twelve yeaia 
from 18S4 to 1895, for railway coos traction, USnuUion 
poods of rails of RnsHiaii mamifactare," and he calctdatei 
that if these had been bought in England 92 milliOD 
roublee would have been saved. If one adds to this 
Bum only half of the subsidies which the State grants 
to the rail factories, this gives an expenditure of more 
than 100 million roubles. '■ For these more than 100 
million roubles," says Baddg, " which have been paid 
in excess for rails since the year 1884 a farther 2000 
verstd of railway might have been built Since 1895 
further enormons numbers of rails of Rnssi&n 
manufacture have been used, especially for the Siberian 
railway." Thoae supplied for the construction of the 
Siberian railway were of an inferior or light quality, 
and had to be replaced by heavier ones, yet these wretched 
rails had been paid for with 2 roubles, 2j> kopecks per 
pood, whUat the English, which would prob^ly have 
been better, had been offered at 70 kopecks per pood, 
that ia to say, at a third of the price of Russian rails.' 
It one considers in addition to this what other State 
and private railways have used since 1895 in rails, 
another 100 million roubles is easily to be accounted 
for. No doubt the Qovemment is justified in Its 
endeavour of perfecting so important a branch of iron 
industries as tiie manufacture of rails as required by the 
growing traffic in the country. But when even such 
great sacrifices as the granting of a subsidy of 200 
million roubles for rails is unable to raise within 
sixteen years the standard of work of the home factonea 
to a higher level, characterised as it is by the difference 
in price we have mentioned, it must be assumed that 
this artificially-created industry has defects which 
cannot be removed within a proportionate period. 
Meanwhile, the apprenticeship is too costly. As is the 
case of the rails, so is that of other manufactures. 
The State, the people, pay through the nose for the 
sugar and for many other things artificially forced 
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by tariff, produced badly and expensive^ with the sole 
advantage of their b^g RuBaioD. Tbese examples 
shov that capital alone is not sufficient to create oo 
industry adequate to our standard of todaj. They 
tend to prove that even where capital is combined with 
good and aofficient raw material, as in this case of iron 
and oool, the start which a oonntry of wall-Beasoned 
workmen and a olasa of commercially and technically- 
trained men b«s obtained, caimat be made np for, even 
in t«n years, mnch less in a conntry like Bossia, which 
lacks even the teachers who might raise theoretical 
education, at least, to a higher level. Even if she 
possessed the very best of teaching elements and an 
abundance of schools, modem indostries require more 
than these ; they require a popnlation skilled in manual 
labour, whose technical understanding and mechanical 
knowledge are, so to speak, part of its fiesb and blood. 
A hard-working popnlation with customs and traditions 
in which the right man takes his place at the helm 
easily and without making too great and too frequent 
mistakes, a peculation to whose boys, even, the choice of 
a professioQ is of importance, in whom industrial labour 
is a natural impulse. In this character developed by 
centuries of work of a population especially fitted for 
industries, lies the chief strength to which Europe and 
European America owe their industries. These indus- 
triesoreguided, inspired byscience; their period of pros- 
perity was preceded by the flourishing of natural science, 
which breathed life and spirit into them, and in the future, 
too, they must ever be accompanied, led by science. 

The profeesor, however, was succeeded by the 
engineer, the commercial man, the workman with well- 
tried traditional experience, with a practical sense, with 
perseverance and industry. Every where manual labour 
must have obtained a firm footing before industrial enter- 
prises on a large scale can be thought of. This is not even 
to^ay the case in Russia — an artizan class does not 
exist, except in a few of the larger towns. It is univers- 
ally thought in Russia to-day that the national schools 
might further industries if they were bettor and more 
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of them existed; and no doubt the worknum who is 
able to read, vrite and who knows arithmetic ia prefer- 
able to the present one, who is only too often ignorant 
of these things. Even England's workmen have been 
educated by practice — her class of skilled workmen is 
not a product of technical schools, her knowledge apon 
this field is not of the highest order. England possesses 
no technical schools, no commercial schools to be 
compared with tbe Qerman schools of this class, 
and yet her work in the field of practical engineer- 
ing is without a parallel. No Bnsaian Minister can 
create in a night this class of workman, schooled hj the 
knowledge and experience of generations, neither by 
national nor technical schools. Of these technical 
schools there are four existing; but the number of 
so-called industrial and commercial schools has been 
growing for the lost five years, so that one begins to 
wonder where the teachers are to be trained. Trubni- 
koV ennmerateB 190 of them. According to other 
accounts at least 100 schools have been founded hy 
private means since 1896 ; they have more than 20,000 
scholars and cost every year 2^ million roubles. The 
Financial Minister expends upon schools of this kind, 
roughly, 4^ millions (Budget for 1902). But tbe 
number of technicaUy- trained teachers in the country 
is small, and moreover, those of Polish or Qerman 
nationality preponderate. If, nevertheless, indnstries 
show a surprisingly strong growth since IS9f), tbe cause 
must be sought for in the high protective tariff, in the 
immigration of foreign en^-eprcnewr*, who exploit this 
tarifT, in the influx of foreign capital, of foreign engineers 
and foremen, in tbe liberal support granted in the shape 
of money and of orders by the Government. Thus the 
Russian home producer, supplied with defective 
knowledge, little experience and very little money of 
bis own, when under the leadership of the Government 
threw himself headlong into tbe stream of industrial 
life. But what about the consumer? For whom was to 
be manufactured 1 

■ Trubnikoir, The WtaUh ofSmttia, tdL i. p. SI. , 
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Evea BO sanguine a mui aa Honsieor Witte cannot 
rise to the hope that industrial Riuaia will, within an 
appreciable time, attain to any exportation of mana- 
factnres into Europe worth mentioning. Asia offers 
better prospects and all the longing of Rnasian politicians 
is directed towards this market. It stands open to 
Russian manufactures from the Pacific Ocean to ibe 
Eaphratee. What is it that they have exported thither t 
Unfortunately I have not the figures at my disposal for 
this Asiatic export, but if one realises that the entire 
export of manufactures in the year 1894 amounted to 
9^ millions, in the year 1S95 to 11*2 million roubles,' 
and that from 1887 to 1699, on the average the yearly 
export reached 25-6 millions, that is to aay, 37 per cent.* 
of the entire Russian export, one can hardly expect 
from the Asiatic market any real influence upon 
industrial production of the worth of 1800 million 
roubles, even if this Asiatic market consumes the 
greater part of these manufactures. Production, there- 
fore, is at present dependent upon the home market, and 
how receptive is this home market T 

A country with 126 million inhabitants 3 and unde- 
veloped industries is prone to have a tempting charm for 
the German commercial man. He will probably argue 
that theee 126 millions of white people probably have a 
greater need for civilisation, for the products of economic 
culture, than a similar number of negroes or of Indians. 
That if at present they have few requitementa this can 
only be on account of their defective knowledge of the 
pleasures of civilisation, and that therefore it is 
necessary to bring these into contact with them in order 
to stir their desire for purchase. He may further con- 
sider that this country contains rich natural treasures, 
and that, in fact, it has produced an enormous amount 
of com in recent times and has sold a great deal of it 
abroad, that is to say, in five years, from 1887 to 1891, 

■ Iitajeu, p. 12. 
' SekwantSach, p. 134. 
Ceiunu nl 1897, Mllukow coonts 129 nuUioiui, iadndiiig 
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442 million pooda, &iid in the Eve years from 1893 to 1897 
even 523 millioa pooda. He may farther calculate 
that BO great an exptortation of corn aa this must have 
caused increased prosperity in the country, or will create 
it, which is proved by the splendid state of the finances. 
He may further come to the conctoaion that, considering 
all this, the present moment is the most favoarable for 
industrial enterprise in this country. He could argue 
thus before knowing the actual conditiona in this country, 
but after having observed them more carefully he must 
come to the conclusion that bis calculation is very 
erroneous. He mnet notice that of 126 million people 
only a small number, perhaps a few milHona, are in a 
position to require the more delicate products of manu- 
facture; that these few millions are accustomed to 
foreign products of this kind and are spoilt by them ; 
that 90 per cent., or, if one excludes the non-Bussian 
Frontier Provinces, about 70 per cent, of the 126 
millions have remained in a condition (in spite of the 
rich export of com) which does not in the least stamp 
them as conaumen of manufactures worth mentioning, 
and that economic and political conditiona, finances and 
culture do not point to a speedy improvement in the con- 
dition of this population. Thus the home market of this 
country must appear to him less important, leas receptive 
than it seemed at first sight to be the case, and he will 
therefore, after these considerations, set to work 
cautiously in alt hia enterpriaee. 

The farthering of industries is the natural duty of 
every Financial Minister, A heating apparatus which 
would raise the temperature of the hot-honae to twenty 
d^rees might perhaps have been very beneficial to the 
orange, bnb when the heat rises to thirty or forty 
degrees many froits cannot ripen. During the five years 
from 1892 to 1897 the productiveness of induatriea 
increased, as we have seen, by 806 million roubles, or by 
161*2 million roubles every year; the iron industry 
douUed its production. Had then the prosperity of the 
nation improved so much during this short period 1 
Had the denuutd for loanufactum grown so as to 
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yield 161 millions more a ye^rt Did indostriee find 
their market amongst the msHsea of the people ! No, but 
the chief consumer was the Ooremment itself with its 
railway cooatmction ondertaken by the Treasnry or by 
companies with the help of the Treasury, and upon which 
during this period 1237 million roubles were spent. Not 
the Russian people but the Russian Treasury provided 
the market for the doubled and trebled industrial 
activity, the Treasury which borrowed the money in 
order to pay for the goods. The railway construction 
was carried on by the Treasury directly or indirectly, 
for, according to official account, the Qovemment bears 
94'9 per cent, of the cost of construction for the private 
railways.' Industries were and are carried on to a 
great extent by the Treasnry; the State is even here the 
greatest, the chiefest entrepreneur in the country. 
Railway construction, brandy monopoly, industries, 
these are three powerful Government departments 
administered by the Financial Af inister. 

It is only a few years ago — it was, if I am not mis- 
taken, in August 1 895 — that in St Petersburg there was 
held for the first time the dance around the golden calf 
of the Bourse so often held elsewhere. Aiter 1861, 
when the Russian nobility lost their serfs and had 
received in return purchase bonds and bank loans, they 
too bad begun to try this dance, but very moderately 
and in an awkward manner. Kow, thirty years later, 
hundreds of millions flowed to St Petersburg to receive 
better interest or quicker increase of capital, and 
specnlation was in full swing. Banks were founded, 
banks gave without much ado money for all possible 
and impossible industrial enterprises ; there was even a 
call for an issuing bank, since the issue and sale of 
shares did not proceed quickly enough. Under the 
high protective tariff many enterprises yielded large 
profits. Until recent years the Tape showed companies 
which paid as much as 60 per cent, interest. But 
scarcely had three years passed when a little want of 

■ SUtlitical Review of the Rulwa;! in RoMoa, IWI. 8t 
Psteraburg. 
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breath was felt. The value of capital in Europe rose, 
the want of money pressed npon many jerry-built 
enterprises, the Minister of Finances b^an to hold 
back with the Stat« credit. A few large industrial 
firms, first Yon Derwes, then Mamoatowe failed. In 
epite of this, in the second half-year of 1899, 48 
foreign companies were granted concessions ; for the 
whole of 1899, 70 foreign companies, i.e., more than in 
any former year. Altogether, at the close of 1899, con- 
ceaaions had been received by 146 foreign companies' with 
a nominal capital of 765 million roubles, or 2075 million 
francs, of which 792 millions fall to the share of 
France, 734 millions to Belgium, 261 millions to 
Germany, 231 million franca to England ; of this, how- 
erer, part was Russian capital under a foreign name. 
The Minister himself warned both personally, and by 
the Press, against too great haste, but in the universal 
fever which he had inflamed he was not heeded and all 
that was required of him was more money, fresh sub- 
sidies. It cannot be said, either, that such demands 
were astonishing since it was the Minister himself who 
had so openly and strongly encouraged this speculative 
fever. He endeavoured to help with words since he 
was unable to do so with money. In a long dissertation 
which appeared officially in the Press on 23rd October 
1899 he explained that misfortune was not caused 1:^ 
lack of money, of which the never-before-reached sum of 
1 360 millions was to be found in the country, and that the 
values were in no way endangered. He also promised 
to open credit accounts through the State bank. Before 
this, even, he bad drawn attention to the fact that the 
Government orders for railway construction would 
cease in the year 1900. On the other band he tried to 
prevent discouragement. On 31st October 1899 he 
actually declared before the assembled directors of the 
private credit institutions " that the financial position 
of Russia was splendid, even more solid than that ri 
France and England;" a declaration which shows to 
what a dangerous degree this Minister separated the 
' Franlffort OoMlte, Jsnuaiy 190O. 
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position of his ovn department from the financial 
position of the people, and- how he ezpeoted ererything 
from the power of dazzling figures. Only one year 
passed and he had to learn the evil oonseqoeDoes of bis 
error when tho crash was approaching. The Minister 
himself had got into difficulties now. 

Tbe surplas would still have remained considerable^ 
but extraordinaiT expenses had made their appearance 
and had emptied the Exchequer. The Minister would 
not issue new loans for tbe oonstruction of the Siberian 
railway, but constructed it with ready money. Then 
there came the Chinese imbroglio, for the delraying of 
which he felt still loss inclined to have recoorse to 
loans. Therefore he had to use ready money for this 
purpose as well, and expended, aa he announced (Budget 
of 1901), in the year 1900, roughly, €1 millions. In 
reality, however, the extraordinary expenditures for 
1900 amounted to the considerable sum of 33i miUioa 
roubles, an increase o^ roughly, lil millions on the 
Estimate. This exhausted the means of the State to 
such an extent that not much remained to help the 
threatened industries. The credit of the State was 
impaired ,in consequence of this also the credit of private 
banks, and npon the direct or indirect State credit a 
great number of industrial institutions had been 
originally founded and were dependent. Thus came 
tbe crash. 

In the oourae of the year 1900 all industrial seoiritiee 
fell, and at the beginning of October terror reigned 
on the St Petersburg Bourse. Even the agrarian 
banks lost on an average 70 roubles upon each share ; 
the shares in the naphtha works of Nobel 144 roubles, 
and the bonds 3500 roubles a -piece, etc. A 
correspondent' compared, at the beginning of 1901, 
tbe Belgian companies to a heap of ruins ; they were 
concerned with 734 million francs. From October 
1900 onwards one firm after another collapsed; even 
during the last days of the year, from 22nd to iltb of 
Deoembor, the shares of the best oompanies fell eteiy 
■ ZvrvA Tegu Amcigcr, 1»1, SSttl April, p. »«. 
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d«y by ft Gonaiderable ftmoniit, w that tbe St Pelenburg 
Gazette exoUimed, on December 27th, "In Tier of ftU 
Uiese fihockiDg erents one'a reuoning power ia 
arrested ! " And on December 30th it wrote m f oUowi : 
" It hfts been ui evil year ; thftnk Qod it a put at Ust. 
It wiU require mftoy years to make one forget all 
nusfortnnes and to neal all wounds." Oi 283 
Bonne meetings which were held, almoet 200 were 
diatinguished by prevailing panic. Political events in 
the whole world and tbe precarious condition d the 
money market have, in common with keen disappoint- 
ment about the activity and development of home 
industries, especially of the sudden decline in the 
metallurgic bAnch, imprinted a serious character upon 
tbe crisiB of which we had to speak so often, especially 
during the last three months. 

A report of the Ministry of Finances declared that 
24 million roubles alone had been lost owing to 
factories and works which had been begun not being 
completed, because the conviction hod been forced 
home that if they were put into working order they 
would never pay any interest upon their oapitu. 
Ot^er works, to the value of 200 million roubles, had 
to be closed on account of lack of demand for their 
manufacttirea. For the same reason seventeen large 
foreign joint-stock companies paid, in the year 1900, no 
dividends. 734 millions of foreign, probably Belgian, 
capital paid less than 2i per cent, interest. More than 
400 Coctoriee dismissed all their workmen and ceased 
work. In the Donez district 25 out of 67 smelting 
furnaces were eztingnished. Countless millions of pig- 
iron, so iAiG correspondent of the Zurich Tagea Anznger 
reported in April 1901, "are lying waiting for 
purchasers, and factories, which until now just 
managed to exist, are being closed oontinnally. The 
greater part of the foreign capital," thus says the oorre- 
spondentfurther, "islost,andthe blow to Russia herself 
is all the greater since it is hardly likely that in future 
foreign capital will seek lucrative enterprises in Bnssia." 
No doubt a great deal of capital was lost in senseless 
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BpeculationB and over-haaty enterprise tutd throngfa a 
HnperfioiAl knowlecige of the respective localitieB, bnt on 
^e other hand it waa proved that good interest in 
itflelf is TBiy difficult to obtain in Russia ; for even the 
RuBsian ironworks, which originaUy promised such high 
dividends, did not pay, even in the heydays of their 
prosperity, more than 5J per cent. I do not mean by 
this that the intelligent, and at the same time cautious 
manufacturer and merchant could not find profitable 
employment for his capital and his activity in Russia. 
This correspondent says farther : " To these causes 
must be added the unequal division of the productive 
strength of the country, the over-capitalisation of the 
new companies, their wild competition against each 
other with the one aim of driving the opponent into 
bankruptcy, and into wild Bourse speculation. A 
number of banks were mined because they financed 
fantastic industrial enterprises or let themselves be 
drawn into agricultural speculations of which their 
directors had not the slightest notion. In numerous 
instances, too, costly factory buildings were erected 
and provided with the most expensive machinery, 
without their owners ever having made any estimate 
or having troubled whether the capital thus invested 
would pay interest even in good times. Most of the 
new joint-stock companies founded in recent years 
suddenly found themselves, after the completion of 
their factories, without any, or without sufficient, 
working capit^" If we examine the money-market 
of the Ist January'1902 we find very little that could 
give us hope to regain lost industrial ground. It is 
true speculation has scaroely decreased on the Stock 
Exchange^ for the Prcemitvloose, this moet speculative 
of all papers, predominates today. But the iron 
industry, this leader in the industrial market, has, 
since the last days of terror (October 1900), gone 
further back stilL In comparing the quotations of 
the St Petersburg Bourse of 3lBt December 1896, 
1900 and 1901 the following losses appear:— 

L ,l,z<»i:,., Google 
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These figoree betraj & bad state of trade, and 
though they only refer to a few factories these are 
first-class works in the leading iron industry. These 
figures might be amplified by a long row of others 
which comprise every branch of industry. Six years 
of seeming brilliant indoatrial progress have sufficed 
to allow a sudden decrease, which has swallowed up 
for ever hundreds and hundreds of millions. However, 
the Minister has not yet lost his courage ; he has again 
resorted to foreign loans, which, considering the general 
scarcity of money in Europe, were seither so easily nor 
so cheaply contracted as before. Since May 1901 he 
brought 623 million marks ' into th9 country, which 
were utilised for railway purposes. The lines Moscow- 
Easan-Lodz received the means for extension of traffic; 
three new lines were begun — the northern line, that of 
Orenburg-Tashtend, Bologoje-Sedlez — altogether about 
4000 km., so that to-day 6298 versts of State and 
private railways are in the course of construction, apart 

■French loan, 436 miUiane fntaoa; uM obligation 80 million 
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from the 2377 vente ■ which are in conBtxuction by 
the Eastern Chinese Companj. The Budget again Bhova, 
(or railway conatnictionB in 1902, 170^ miUion roubles.* 
Kow again orders flowed to the ironworks, oarri&ge 
factoriea, etc, which gave them security for a certain 
time. Without this help many of the works would 
to-day be worse off than the above qnot&biocs of the 
Bourse indicate. But how long will this help be 
sufficient I Are such lines as those of Orenburg- 
Tashkend or Bologoje-Sedlez percbauce of a productive 
nature! Are the 1000 million roubles which the 
Siberian and the Moncharian Railway, opened in 
October 1902, have swallowed up, according to the 
quotations {Nov. Yrtmja) productive enterprities t 
They may have a stirring influence upon the production 
and the trade in those regions of Asia and thus be 
called productive. But their construction has laid 
upon the State 100 millions of new debts, the interest 
and principal of which must be paid, and the Taahkend 
line, although promising much in the future and 
therefore a far better enterpriae than the Eaatem 
Siberian lines, will add several hundred millions 
more. If Monsieur Witte continoally points with 
pride to the fact of having built the Siberian Railway 
with his surplus and "ready money" this is a mere 
. quibble, since this ready money and surplus consisted, 
and consists, in these very loans and subsists upon them. 
It is not to be expected that for a long time to come 
these linea will produce interest and principal them- 
selves, and before this happens, from the point of view 
of the Russian tax-payer, tjiese lines will not be looked 
upon as productive investments. Countries like 
England can expend large sums in enterprises which 
only promise interest say ten years hence ; a Cape to 
Cairo Railway is an enterprise which do other State but 
England could nudertake to^iay. But what would 
even the English tax-payers say if this railway were 

' Si PcUrAvrg CfaiOU, IS02. 

' SiQca Uie above wu written further new railwaj lines hare 
been decided Dpaa— Ssistov-A^tnkban, Fiteraburg-EieT. 
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built by the Qoremment, Dot to say by the help of ft 
St&te loan. 

Elsewhere than in Russia indnatries are hard 
pressed. Even in Germany the great revival has been 
followed by a reaction. Everybody had rnshed into the 
tnrmoil of the open market and worked to a great 
extent for export. The open market was restricted 
and the industries supplying it had to be reduced. 
And yet the world -market, although disturbed by war 
and the fear of war, has not in itself tost its vigour, 
and will revive again in better days. Wheu export 
Bufiers the individual and the shareholder loses his 
interest and many a workman his wages. But German 
indastriea bare risen by their own capita], not by 
foreign State loans. Moreover, every industry is only 
in so far an eoonontically sound one as its principal 
pillars rest upon the home soil, as it has its chief 
market in the home country. Industries which princi- 
pally work for export bring the country into economic 
dependence on foreign countries and will therefore 
always be dependent upon the fluctuations of foreign 
markets. This is the case in England and in Belgium. 
The Oermaa market has hitherto been strong enough 
to maintain tho principal home industriea, and it is to 
be hoped that this will continue to be the case. It 
would he a misfortune if German economic life were ever 
to become aa dependent upon the prosperity of export in- 
dustries as it is in England and Belgium. Taking into 
account that the industrial states of Europe and America 
have been working for years with such passionate 
ardour for the increase of industrial securities as has 
been the case during the last ten or fifteen years, one 
cannot be surprised that the open market gives out. 
In Germany alone there lay idle, in the autumn of 
1901, 160 millions' worth of manufactures which found 
no purchaser. One cannot believe, much less hope or 
yriA, that our industrial productiveness for export will 
continue to grow at the rate it has done for some time 
past. May we be preserved from becoming an in- 
do8:<jial country in tJiis sense of the word. Sinoe oar 
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indnatriM are the ontoome of oor own moaiiB, not of 
foreign ones, as in Russia, no doubt single individuals 
are brought into difficulties. The country as a whole, 
however, will benefit hj this stoppage. 

Russia is difiereutly situated ; she exports very few 
manafactures, and at the same time her home market 
is small. The Govermneat made it its task to revive it 
hj giving an impetus to the manufacture of an enormous 
amount of goods with its own and foreign money, aud 
by opening, at the same time, a number of railway lines 
for tiie sale of these goods. This was done in such & 
hurry, so suddenly, that within a few years the demand 
tor manufactures was overtaken by the supply. And 
here the home market, the prosperity of the people as a 
whole, came to a standstill — not, as is the case in 
Germany at present, the foreign market. Formerly 
the same aims had been followed, but more cautiously. 
After the agrarian reform of 1861 the Minister, Von 
Beutem, furthered trade and industries greatly. In 
the oonrse of bis office, 1862-79, he founded forty-five 
commercial and industrial baitks and built more than 
18,000 versts of railway withont, however, burdening 
the State with any considerable debt. The for^-five 
banks were most useful in a country which was to turn 
from a state of barter to a financial system, and wbich 
had neither money nor banks. Now, in the new era 
one has to deal with hundreds of millions as compared 
with the millions of twenty years ago and yet has not 
created industries capable of competing with foreign 
imports and which might dispense with a high pro- 
tective tariff. But this free competition is, according 
to the words of the Minister, tbe goal of Protection. 
The protective tariff is equivalent to the school in 
which the people are to be developed industrially. It 
certainly has produced, in a short time, an abundance 
of industrial activity which o&nnot again disappear 
withont leaving some traces. The consumption of 
textiles and ironware has risen considerably, and will 
presumably continue to do so, at least in the Western 
Froviuoes. More than one halt, according to other 
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ftccounta, even ^cde, of the iron industries supply 
private consoinera. One has to consider, however, that 
the Qovemment and private railways together are 
the chief oonsamers of iron. Of RoBsian pig-iron in 
the year 1899 about fths are said to have been used in 
railway oonatmction, and only -Jths by private con- 
eamera A number of manofactares formerly supplied 
by foreign countries are now produced by Russia itself. 
Most of them still require, even now, a protective 
tari^ and the average opinion would be that hitherto 
production is inferior and too expensive. Nevertheless, 
the chief conditions of industrial labour as they have 
been created during these years will remain, even if a 
part of the enterprises are ruined. But so high a 
premium will have been paid for these that the national 
welfare must sofier and the purchasing power of in- 
dustrial securities must fall still further. The outlay 
has been too great in this game and eoonomically it has 
therefore been lost. The industrial decline is not a 
temporary low-water mark but a loss which cannot be 
retrieved. 

. We shall see in the following chapters that the pro- 
duction of raw material stands on just as insecure 
foundations as that of manufactures. If the export of 
raw material should decline the attempt will be made 
with the prevailing financial system to support the 
balance of trade by increased protection. The tempta- 
tion will be to resort to the same means if at the dose 
of 1903 no favourable commercial treaty has been con- 
cluded with Oermaay. The experiences from 1891 to 
1S91 have shown, however, that the advantage which a 
high protective tariff may perhaps bring to the in- 
dustries is easily reduced by the disadvantage brought 
to agriculture. A country, the finances of which rest 
principally upon the export of raw material, must always 
be at a disadvantage compared to an industrial country 
whose manufactures it fights by tarifi». An agricultur^ 
country can much less bear a commercial policy than a 
mannfacturiug country. In the exchange of goods the 
agriculturalist is always face to face with the dis- 
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ftdvontage that raw nuteriaU, oq aooooot of their ireight 
and bulk, make great demaads apoa meaua of tranait. 
It 18 true the Qovemment gives some help as f ar aa it 
oontrola meana of transit, namely, by cheap railway 
tajifb. However, there is the disadvantage that tba 
export carriages to a great extent have to make the 
ratnm jonmey empty, becaoae the import of raw 
material is small and mannfactures do not fill the spa43e 
roqnired by com or wood. The wear and tear of the 
rolling stock is thus increased as well aa the cost of 
freight. In the porta the same etat« of affiura existi 
with r^[ani to the shipping fraighta. If to thia 
is added a high tariff, if by any chance competitive 
tArilb are imposed, and if, in consequence of this, import 
deoreaoea more and more^ ships laden with ballast come 
into the harbour, and consequently the freights rise, 
which have to be paid by the fanning population and 
not by the manufactarers. This was the case in Russia 
at the time of the high protective tarift At the 
beginning of the "nineties" moat ships arrived with 
baJlast because they could bring no import maaufacturea 
and the Russian com bad to make good the loss. The 
Rnssian agriculturalist did not only pay more than 
before for German machinery and English cotton, bat 
received less for his com than he would have received 
without thehig^ duties. The import was broogbtdown 
by the protective tariffs of Wyachnegradski by 100 
million roubles ; the export of raw materials increased 
by mora than 3000 mUliona ; but the departing ships 
found no return freight, and had to cover thia loss by a 
higher price for the export. In Libaa empty vessels 
arrived with 67 per cent of the entire incoming tonnage ; 
in the porta of the Black Sea and of the Sm of Azov 
before the higher tariff there arrived in the year 1683, 
vessels with 57 per cent, ballast ; after the introdactioa 
of the high tariff in 1891 and 1893, in the year 1893, 
77 per cent, in the year 1S94, 80 per cent. The 
agriculturalists lost therefore approximately aa much 
as the freight waa increased, and what uiis means 
is ahowu by an account ctf the Bourse Committee of 
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OdesM of former days, which is given by a RnssiaD 
induBtrial p&per.' It says, "From lat Juno 1884 to 
Ut Aagnat 1885, 180,000 roubles of gold have been 
taken in duties upon coal, but during the same period, 
upon 130 million poods of export com, 2i million 
roubles in freight have been paid more, or 3^ times ae 
much as the amount of the duty." Without the duty 
upon coal these vessels would have brought more coal, 
therefore fewer vessels wouM have had to arrive empty, 
and consequently lower freights could have been 
charged for the export of com. A part of this duty 
upon ooal is paid by the agriculturaliat. This example 
proves how easily too zealous a pursuit of fiscal 
intereeta may injure the intereefai of a country, and how 
cautiously a State, which depends upon the export of 
raw material, has to set to work in imposing tarifb if 
it is not to injure itself by exaggerated Protection. 

Other States have in their days been in an economic 
position similar to that of Flussia thirty years ago. 
France at the time of Colbert, Germany in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. Both stood towards 
England's economic power aa Russia stands to^ay 
to the industrial countries of the West, Economic help 
was then given by Oovemmeut protection but not 
with Government money. The revival, the impetus 
itself, came in Qermany from the midst of the people, 
and was used by the leading powera for the reform of 
economic life. Men like Perthes, Frederick, List, 
Hansemann roused the slumbering powers of the people 
and the Qovemment bad to follow their lead, not vica 
vend, as in Russia to-day. List has worked in Germany 
for railways and protective tarifis in a way similar to 
Wysobnegradski and Witte in Russia ; but List worked 
with material means which were already existent in the 
country and had only to be pat into motion ; Russia 
works with sums which burden the people with a 
l^rge "gold tribute" pa3rable abroad. List found a 
pec^le well-prepared for industrial labour and the 
oonsnmption of manufactures, in Bossia both these were 
' " PicmifBohleiml Mir," TKe titdultritd Wotid. 
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Uokiog. Qormany proceeded slowly and cantioosly 
toworda Proteotioa in order to grkdaally help the growth 
of m&iiTifactareB ; in Bawia ui indostrial fever was 
prodaoed without regard to the strength of the people. 
In Qemuny neither high politics nor colonies had to be 
paid for ; in Kosaia every year many hundred millions 
are spent apOD the maiDteoanoe of her position as a 
first-class power and npon the development of the 
colonies. And finally, and this is the most important 
point, the men for these stupendous tasks are nowhere 
to be found. 

During these ten years a noble edifice, or more 
correctly an additional storey, has been set upon the old 
walls of Russian economic life, with all the skill, with 
all the technique, with all the perfection of onr times. 
Nevertheless, there have been heard ominous crackings 
in the new ediSce, and many a rent has appeared — it 
seems as though Uiose old foundations were unable to 
bear tbe modern edifice. If the home market should 
continue to give ont, if the Russian consumer should 
not be in a position to use the products of &e new 
industries, then two very clever and very energetic 
Ministers have made a great mistake. 'We will now 
endeavour to obtain light upon this subject. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE CSHTRS. TBK KOBIUTT 

The peroBal of the preceding chapter impreasea apoa as 
the fact thftt la the new era from 1887 political 
economy in Bossia baa become more and more divided 
from national economy. The finances of the State 
absorh more and more the attention uid activity of the 
two Financial Ministeri of this period ; they gain pre- 
ponderance over national economy. Even vhilst 
promoting economic labour amongst the people, anch aa 
indostries, the Minister's point of view is alw^ a 
finanuial one : the means at the disposal of the State 
must above all be increased. The first question is not 
hov the prosperity of the people is to be increased, but 
in how far the Exchequer will profit thereby. 
Financial technique is the chief administrative aim, and 
ceitainly this has been brilliant since the year 1887. 
How absolutely Monsieur Witte looked upon this aa his 
great task, how permeated be was by the conviction 
that a flourishing Exchequer is a convincing proof of 
growing national prosperity he has often declared him- 
self. In his Badget Report for 1696 he described the 
financial successes as more splendid than they had ever 
been before or since, either in Russia or elsewhere; 
they had all the signs of continuity ; they had in no 
case been co-existent with national impoverishment, and 
would be impossible if the industrial life of the nation 
were in a stete of depression. He thought he saw 
tc^ens of the increasing well-being of the people, 
that from amongst the peasants there was emerg- 
ing a wsU-UkIo class of country people who 
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oarried Id theiiisel^~e8 the possibilities of further de- 
velopment. This confidence in the power of fin&nces ia 
eren apparent io the Ministerial reports npoD the last 
two lean years. It is, however, not improbable that so 
thoughtful a man as Monsieur Witte should have re- 
mained quite ontanght by the experiences of this period 
and by the warnings given on all aides. 

In reviewing the Russian literature of the last twenty 
years one is surprised to meet always and everywhere 
with deacriptiona or observations upon the economic, 
social and moral defecta in the life of the people. 
From the days of Gogol to those of Qorki so-called 
" BelUt-leUres" have (iiefly dealt with these enbjects, 
and always critically, negatively, plaintively. Neither 
this branch of literature, nor that dealing with these 
subjects from a scientific standpoint have been posi- 
tively constructive, and this is explained by the fact 
that the people themselves, at least until 1861, wera 
excluded from all active participation in public 
affairs. To them was left the part of spectators and 
critics in a drama played by the State officials. I aboU 
have occasion to again refer to this branch of literature. 
Here I only wish to draw attention to the scientific 
writings which have been on the increase lately, and 
which, apart from official publications, deal with the 
various phases of national Uf e, and all of which are in 
iJirect contrast with the optimistic views of the 
Financial Minister and with the entire trend of heme 
politics. It is more especially books on national 
economy which demand our attention. Whoever 
you take up, Keusaler, Fagelmann, Golowin, 
Schwanebach, Nawkow, Issajew, Lochtin, Simkowitsch, 
Jermolow, Miliikow, etc., through them all, and more 
especially pronounced in the worka of those of Russian 
nationality, run the same deeply pluntive tone, the 
expressions of disappointment, of sorrow about the 
present, and too often also of bitterness at the impot- 
ence of the individuals in a world full of evils. Only 
literary foreigners, who fly through the connl^ after 
the manner of oommercial travellers, sometimes chance 
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to be of another opinion. One mnet, moreover, re- 
member bow cAutionsly the d&ily Preaa is obliged to 
steer clear of the Censor wherever internal conditions 
are ander discneaion. Perhaps not a tenth part of what 
weighs upon the heart of the writer is expressed. Yet 
cries of despair do break tbroagh now and then. All 
th^ inveatigatioTiB and plaints refer less to Russia as 
a whole than to the ao-called Centre, RuBsia proper — 
yea, one may say to the old Orand Dnchy of Moscow — 
to the exclusion of Siberia. They are the regions in 
which black earth preponderates, andnlating to the 
north, with the steppe to the south, a country which is 
tmsorpassed as r^ards natural fertility, and which in 
extent far exceeds Qermany, The so-called Central 
Russia comprises 338,000 square kilometres' with 
14^ million inhabitants, but shows to-day the same 
economic phenomena, the same state of civilisation, as 
the district of the Volga in the East. These two 
regions together form Central Great Russia, a country 
of 923,000 square kilometres with 26} million inhabit- 
ants.' This was the national stronghold from which 
the spirit and character of the gigantic Empire received 
their imprint, on the strength of which the future of 
Russia and of the Russian depends. This country 
borders on the south on the Great Russian "Kew 
Russia," and in tbe south-west on " Small Russia," both 
of which, diflering in many respects from the Centre, 
suffer much less economically but yet have a share in 
the development of the Centre, to which they are related 
both by the nature of their soil and their nationality. 
These two last-named districts, immense, woodless 
plains of great fertility, comprise 633,S00 square kilo- 
metres with 19,300,000 inhabitants. Let us follow 
trustworthy guides through some of tbe chambers of 
this Russian stronghold. 

Before 1861 the organisation of social and economic 
' 1 kiIoinetre = | of a mile (Engliih]. 

* EoiTftlewBki, La Buuit A la fin iht IMnu BUtU. Psria 
ISOO. 
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oonditaonB vu very primitiya The State, throng its 
officuls, demanded taxes and recmit^ it admimstered 
the higher conrta of justice and of poHoe, and sav to 
it that law and order reigned in the land, ^e real 
power of administration was vested in the hands of the 
landed nobility, who governed less their estates than 
the peasants living upon them, these latter as 
their serfs, being botmd to the soil and completely in 
tiieir power. Surronnded by numerous retainers the 
nobleman lived on his estates and kept the peasant at 
work in the fields, a labour in itself of the most 
primitive kind and oairied on with the most wretched 
implements. The master lived, without any other 
agricaltnral knowledge than that possessed by 
the peasant himselt, in the simplicity consistent 
with an easy ezist^ioe upon large estates, with an 
abundance of simple fare, such as bread and butter, 
meats and vegetables, kvaas, mead and brandy, game 
and' fish, with the addition of wool and linen for clothing. 
In the honse the maids aat at the spinning-wheel, the 
wives at the weaving-stool, on the richer estates there 
being also laoemakers and embroideresses ; there were 
Btads, gardens and parka ; there they rode to the hunt 
with the packs or went out coursing. They knew how 
to feed well, for the richer nobihty thought more of the 
thorough education of their three or four cooks than of 
their own, and the good culinary traditions have with- 
stood all the storms and stresaes of modem days. The 
cost of all this did not amount to much, since both 
oooks and kitchen required no money, and conse- 
quently nobody troubled much about it. Of course 
you learnt little or nothing; people in those days 
were content with the very scanty education to be 
obtained in the " Qymnasium " of l^e provincial town, 
and very little knowledge was required for entering the 
military service. Whoever required more went to St 
Fetersbui^g into the Lyceum or the "Junkerschool." 
Nobody studied agriculture, for the peasant scratched 
the soil in the spring with his wooden plough as had 
been his wont from times immemorial, sowed without 
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m&DiiriDg, and harvested the wheat in the automn and 
the aftermath in the next year, and thee the land lay 
fallow ; cattle, horseB and eheep always fonnd safficient 
pasturage on the virgin steppe rich in grass, or took 
their feed of hay in the slightly-built winter sheds, 
sometimes even under a roof only ; the cows gave little 
milk, it is tme, but then their large numbers made up for 
this. What was there to be learnt t The nobleman was, 
asTerpigorewsays, police inspector, not an agricaltnralist. 
The bailiff had only to see that no peasant played the 
trnant, that evei^one was at his place according to 
orders — ^to-day on foot, to-morrow with a horse and cart ; 
to-day alone, to-morrow with wife and child. In the 
village he had to see that the hats were repidred, that 
the taxes were paid, and, if necessary, the nobleman him- 
self had to step in and pat an end to a quarrel, or give a 
marriageable girl in marriage, or wield the knont in panish- 
ment for a misdeed — which, by-the-bye, was always done 
in the horse staUe — or even put someone into irons and 
send him to Siberia, or sell this or that ne'er-do-well. 
What learning did all this require t Ko one was over- 
bardened with cares. The peasant paid his tar, the 
master his brandy excise, and beyond this there was not 
much to be taxed, nnleee the nobleman went into the 
provincial capital to bay a Paris dress or a Persian 
carpet, or some champagne from a pabhcan, and thas 
paid an indirect duty. Mortgage debts there were few 
or none, and the few only existed since the " Cooncil of 
Troateea" established by the State had, a short time 
before, given credit to the nobility. There were no 
coorte to administer justice to the peasant or citizen and 
to cost money ; if necessary, the police could be pnt into 
a good humour by the present of a few geese, fishes, a 
horse, or a cask of brandy. The higher officials in the 
province, by the way, mostly belonged to "us," to the 
nobility of the province, and were not cruel. What 
then was the good of saving or of worrying) 

Ilien came the year 1861 with its staggering 19th 
of Pebrnary, on which date the peasants received their 
personal liberty, their allotment in the village, and their 
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share in the villi^ oommnne. At first ererybody vas 
stupefied by this blov, and with good reason, for the 
nobility had in do way been prepared for it. Pray 
remember that hitherto the property of the noUeman 
waa represented by peasantB, not by land, if by pro- 
perty profitable poaseasioiiB are onderstood. The 
peasant was productive, not the land, for whole square 
mile* of the fineat coontry in the Qovemnient of 
Samara or Simbirsk, even of Saratov, beyond the 
Volga, bad no value in themtelvea ; they became valu- 
able from tbe moment that the first peasant settled 
down npon them. The widow Id Terpigorew's story 
makes her fortune by buying up men, women, girl^ 
children, everybody she can lay hands on in the 
Government of Tambov, her home, and by sending 
them in chains into the desert or rather the Steppe of 
Samara, that they may work there in irons until they 
have settled dawn : making new land arable, building 
huts, and, above all, by having children — a task wliicb 
nobody must delay, since every child increased the 
value of the land and every vagabond ia good enough 
to marry a girl and to produce a family. There were 
endless tracts of land but no inhabitants npon them ; 
the ground was to be had for an old song, and the 
landed proprietor colonised by deportation. Vux veraa 
they bad perhaps little land but many peasants, uid 
thus they possessed a fortune, for tbe peasants at any- 
rate earned something ; they went as traders into tbe 
town, and of their profit they gave a share to their 
lord. Now, all of a sudden, tiie peasants were gone— - 
they were free men ; the nobleman still possessed the 
land but no labourers ! True, the Government gave 
Redemption bonds ; the free peasant had to pay a sum of 
money for his land to his former master ; the Govern- 
ment now stood security for him, and gave the landed 
proprietor a saleable bUl on the debt, which be could 
negotiate. But tbe peasant had only received about fonr 
acres of land per head, where formerly, as a serf, he 
cultivated six or eight acres for his master. How then 
was tbe master to cultivate these in order to obtain the 
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former pro6t1 The som he reoeived in interest from 
the TreasDiy for the four acrea of the peoBOiit did Dot 
even cover the loss of the three acres whioh hot lay 
fallow and which the self-same peasant had coltiTated 
formerly. For at first the peasant hired himself oat, 
bat unwillingly, as a day labourer, and a hard task- 
master conld get no hirelings. MoreoTer, the peasant had 
taken away his plough as well as his horse, and the estate 
was often left without implements and cattle. This 
really was a most difficult position ; perh^» the horse 
was left but the labourer and the ploagh were gone. 
How were the fields to be tilled } The new property 
yonder in Samara, with its settlements, the mud huts 
of the deported peasants, without any farm buildings, 
had no longer any value j but even the family estate 
produced nothing more, because it was hardly crdtivated 
at all; iho number of fallow-lying fields increased. 
After two years the coachman left, the carpenter, the 
blacksmith, the spinners, the weavers, the embroider- 
esses only stayed the two years the law obliged them 
to, and then took their departure. The estate was 
deBert«d, except for this or that old butler, cook or 
bailiff, who still clung to the family for sentimental 
reasons, if his master had happened to inspire them, 
Otherwise he too went bis way, to service in the town or 
to open a drink sht^, a grocery, a smithy in the village 
— the poor nobleman was left wringing his hands in 
despair. Ho had been robbed of the property, the 
heritage of hia father and forefathers — wKat was he to 
do now I 

Gradually the stupefaction disappeared amongst the 
nobility as amongst the peasants. The latter had 
wakened from his liberty bout, and as he could not live 
upon the produce of his land he had to work for the 
nobleman. Thus began the first joumeyings after work 
which have since acquired such large proportions. The 
nobleman accustomed himself with a sigh to Uie new 
way of living, which required money for wages, and 
which he had now to produce. The arable land had 
decreased; to make a profit by farming was even 
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more difficult thftn before, and many got into diffi- 
oolties. Maay aUo had obtained from the "Council 
of Traateea " the first loan upon mortgage, and though 
it was not large the interest upon it had to be paid. 
Then came the bills of redemption, money became 
obtainabia Suddenly a great excitement spread through 
the land. What had been received from the " Conncil 
of Truflteea " had gone nobody knew where. Now 
it was said that with the altered state of affairs a new 
mode of living must begin. Some wished to introdaoe 
modem farming as it was prevalent abroad, in Qarmany 
and in France, where the landed proprietors made great 
profits upon their estates. This was to be introduced into 
the disbicts of Orel and Tambov. The landed pro- 
prietors took their bills of redemption to Moscow, went to 
the new German engine factory, and inquired what sort 
of machinery and implements would be required for 
agriculture after German fashion. Several loads of 
machinery and a few German workmen were taken 
home, all the neighbours were invited for a certain day : 
four horsee were put before a heavy plough or a 
sowing machine, or even a threshing machine, which 
was set working. If good luck would have it, they 
actually did work, to the astonishment of the neigh- 
bours, and weeks passed before a wheel broke or the 
labourers declared that the plough was no good, then 
everything went into the shed, and there was an end 
of German methods of agriculture. The first attempts 
naturally had a sad end, considering the prevailing 
ignorance of modern fanning methods, even when 
the dealer in the town, or the German foreman, 
who was perhaps a Mecklenburg " ttromer " ttnA had 
never seen a threshing machine, did not cheat them. 
What was certain was that the bills of redemption 
gradually disappeared. 

Nothing more perfect on this subject can be read than 
the descriptions by Terpigorew ' of the prevailing con- 
ditions after the liberation of the peasants. It is chaos, 
eoonomic and moral chaos. For the nobility had not 
■ Taipigortw, Dasag. St Pat«nburg (in Biwian). 
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only bsen thrown entirely onprep^red from a atate of 
barter into that of monetary exchange, which they did 
not ouderatand, bat they were also morally eqnally in- 
capable, owing to circnmatanoes which reqoked a strong 
will and much presence of mind to overcome. When he 
formerly received money for a hone sold in St Peters- 
burg tbus was spent in champagne and feativitiaa. For 
what other purpose should he have required money on his 
estates, unless it were as a miser or because he wished 
to purchase additional property t How be had money 
wtuch ran through his oanda just m quickly as before, 
for he had not learnt to take thonght for the morrow, 
or to think in money, but, on the contrary, to act the 
part of a grandee wherever he appeared ; this had 
become a second nature to him through many genera- 
tions of peasant serfdom, or may have been a national 
characteristic of the Slav, of the "open nature" of the 
Russian. And to this most be added that the Russian, 
whether peasant or nobleman, has no aptitude for 
agriculture. He is no farmer in the sense that we 
Qermans understand it. He does not ding to the soil, 
bat easily leaves it, in order to go into the town to 
enter private service. 

Others, who had no opinion of modem methods of 
agriculture, thought the moro of the good education of 
their children, which was to enable posterity to bring 
back the former prosperity of the family by entering the 
State service. They took their bonds of redemption, 
drove with them to St Petersburg or Moscow, and 
lived there as grandly and as comfortably as they bad 
been accustomed to and considered consistent with 
their position.' Thesons were prapared for the "Crown 
Institutions," they teamt the chief things, that is to 
say, foreign languages and good mannera ; the 
daughters were polished by real or S4K>alled governesses ; 
the parents went into society, and soon the bonds of 
redemption hod gone. They hod to rotum home to 
tiieir estates and turn into money anything they might 
still possess in order to help tbeir promising son in 
his brilliant Qorerunwnt oareer, which, doubtless. 
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Tu usored to him, considering his great gifts 
and promises. Then began the downw&rd road. 
Somewhat later, when one landed proprietor in the 
country after another was mined, the Qovemment 
attempted to help. In spite of the experienoes bought 
twice before it saw in the lack of money alone the 
cause of the troubles which overwhelmed the landed 
nobility. lathe year 1874 the "Mutual Land Loan 
Association " was founded by the help of the State and 
under State control. This institution issued bank-notes 
at par, which could be purchased at 88, were con- 
vertible into metal, and which at first required an 
interest of not less than 7 to 8 per cent., but very soon 
9 to 11 per cent., including the loss of capital of 12 per 
cent., caused by the low exchange. This "Qolden 
Bank " ruined a number of landed proprietors until the 
State abolished it. Then the Government founded, in 
1886 and 1891 respectively, the "Nobility Agrarian 
Bank " and the "Peasant Agrarian Bank." It caused 
the foundation of a number of private banks, in short, 
threw with a lavish hand the money which was to save 
the nobility into the countiy. Bat this nobility had 
not learned even then how to deal with money. They 
took what was offered them, often as a help, which the 
Czar, in their estimation, seemed bound to lend to his 
faithful and hard-pressed nobility ; yea, they were often 
very indignant when the interest, not to mention 
repayment of the capital, was mooted, since the Czar 
could not possibly have had such a thought in his mind 
when he gave the money. For the rest they lived upon 
this loan for a few years, and some proprietors actually 
went in for modem, that is to say a more intensive, 
kind of agriculture, especially by growing beetroot for 
sugar; of these, however, Uiere were few, and they 
were very rich people. 

A new era began once more when railway con- 
struction on a large scale and the croze for industrial 
enterprises seised the capital. Then the cry in the 
provinces was, also : " we must obtain bonk concessions, 
we must found joint-stock companies." Most of th« 
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landed proprieton had nerer in their livea seen either & 
" ah&ra " OF & fftctorj, and had no notion whatever of 
the biuineBB which snch enterpriaes entail. Soon, 
however, there appeared a brother on the acene, one 
who had been in Parie and had visited the Bourse afew 
timee, or perh&p« some other friend who had been at 
adiocd witb a Minister of Finances — who had sat on the 
Bame form with him only two pl&cea otT — who oonld 
therefore not fail to obtain by the inflnetioe of this 
Minister the finest concessions and thus to found th» 
most lucrative of enterprisea. Speculation began, the 
requisite money was ti^en ont of the new mortgage 
banks, railways were oonstmcted, and the money 
disappeared ; soon they were again in the old plight, for 
all these railways and enterprisea were uusound at the 
core, partly by reason of ignorance or dishonesty, oven 
more on account of carelessness. 

It is estimated that in this way 150 millions were 
borrowed by tbe nobility apon the security of their 
estates, and then for the most part squandered throogh 
carelessness, ignorance, want of understanding, in- 
credible lack of character and childish thoughtlessness. 
Since the beginning of the " seventies " in many 
districte a third of the nobility or more have disappeared 
from tiieir estates, swept away by this mncb-praised 
financial system, which is snppoaod lo indicate progress. 
One feels how TerpigoreVs heart is bleeding when he 
speaks of one neighbour after another having to leave 
lus property. 

The economic revolution had not foond everybody 
unprepared. Cold, calculating men, subordinate 
officials or merchants from the towns, or usurers who 
understood the signs of the times, cropped np. 
Terpigorew describes two such types ; they rea(n>ear in 
all his stories. The one robs the peasant, the other the 
nobleman ; the one takes away the horse, the cow, the 
next year's harvest from the peasant, by loans at 
usurious rates of interest, the other purchases, at a price 
fixed by himself, tbe nobleman's horses, his farm build- 
ings, then the park, the orchard, the fomitare of the 
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mftoor house, finally the house itself. Everything ia 
carried off. The utcient oek-panelled walls ti the 
house are tal:en to pieces and put together again in the 
town ; the fnmitare is carried thitfaer, and thus the 
old estate has disappeared into the district or 
OoTemment capital, together with its former 
owner. But in this house there now lives the nsnrer, 
and the nobleman has gone Srhegging for some amall 
situation somewhere in the neighbourhood of Smolensk 
or of St Petersburg, or he has become a drunkard and 
come down in the world, or be has disappeared nobody 
knows whither. Upon the old estate everything is 
deserted : the old limes in the avenuee, the grand trees 
in the park, all have gone ; the fields are let out piece- 
meal every year to the peasants in the village, the 
paddocks are let, the forest is cut down and sold. 
Hundreds, yea, thousands of properties are in this con- 
dition now, not only near Tambov, Orel, Tula, etc, but 
also in the vicinity of Moscow. 

In reading these descriptions one fancies that 
children are being spoken of. So little thonghtfalnesa, 
so little firmness, so little experience, so little worldly 
wisdom, 80 little self-respect and so much confidence, 
soft-hearted nesB, careleesnees, so easy-going, bo self- 
indulgent, so long-suSering towards others — they are 
like children who have scarcely left school ; their 
thgughts do not reach beyond the next month, the 
next week, they have never learned even to think of 
economy, to reckon with it, much less with politdcat 
economy. A surprising lack of strength of mind, of 
practical common sense which it is scarcely poEsible to 
comprehend. If this should be the character, the 
national character of the people! It would well-nigh 
seem impossible in that case for them ever to reach a 
state of independence. 

Ueanwhile, the Government of Alexander IL had 
made the first attempt to train the people to activity 
and independence. It had called to hfe the Provincial 
Assembly, uid had organised the first attempts at 
justice properly so-called. To the nobility these two 
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fields of nsefal and Incrative labour had been thrown 
open ainoe 18G3 and 1864, &nd thej crowded by pre- 
ference into the posts which the prOTincea offered, and 
for which no special study snch as law was requited. 
This was during the first days of horror after the 
abolition of serfdoni. By their office of peace-niakerB, 
which pertained to the nobility and regulated the re- 
lations between the peasants and their former bond- 
maaters, they bad obtained important inflnenoe upon the 
peasants in the vill^e, and lUso upon the few peasant 
representatives in ^e FroTincial Assembly. "When 
Bubsequenlly this office waa abolished their inflnence 
also vanished, and another element began to rise, which 
really learnt to work, but which watered the stock of 
benefices for the nobility. This element became to the 
nobility what the village nsurer, the "fist," was to the 
peasant. It exploited the childish, easy-going noble- 
man, enriched itself through his forests, houses, parks, 
and obtained influence in the administration. 

Thus the nobiUty found themselves face to face with 
a donbly antagonistic officialism, and soon were engaged 
in a quarrel with them on the field of selC-govemment, 
which the Provincial Assembly had opened up to the 
nobility. A& I have said before, this innovation fell 
into the time of the absolute prostration of the nobility, 
who, having become peasantleea, and thus breadlese, 
sought, after 1864, refuge from hnnger and shame in 
the newly-instituted Provincial Assembly. All sorts of 
tasks had been handed over to the provinces which 
were connected with the expenditure of conaiderable 
sums of money. It was they who taxed the land, raised 
and spent the taxes for pnblic porposea. Roads, 
hospitals, scbool-houies, granaries and bridges had to 
be built, and it was well-known, from past experierce 
with the Crown buildings. Crown entrepreneurs and 
contractors, how money could be made out of these 
things. The Provincial Assemblies became the fields 
of speculators; the buildings were jerry-built, the 
roads neglected, and thus the state of afiain soon went 
from bad to worse. This brought the Qovemment from 
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the rery first into oppontion to the provinces. More- 
over, there wm the natural avenion of the State official 
to any aathority independeiit from himself vhich cius 
tailed his power, and furtiier, his bnreaacratic jealousy 
of oU representotiTe independence. The governors ob- 
Btrnctod, interfered, the provinces complained, and the 
quarrel gradually tnmed into a struggle between the 
principles of self -govern men t and of State officialism. 
Finally there developed a political antagonism between 
the disciples of the old bureaucratic autocracy and the 
members of the Provincial Assembly elected by the votes 
of the "states," which aroused the suspicion that the 
latter were striving for political representation, by which 
the omnipotence of the Czar, i.e., of the bureaucracy, ran 
the risk of being restricted. The Church immediately 
took its stand by the side of the bureaucratic de- 
fenders of abflolutiain, and from that moment the 
straggle of principles had an issue dangerous to the 
province, as we shall see in utotber chapter. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THB HOBILITT (eoniinuad) 

Thb landed nobiJity proved themwlvei to be mcapable, 
after the abolition of aerfdom, of settling down to tbe 
nev Btate of things and of taking up agricaltnre again 
on a new basia apon their eatates. Bnt this alone 
cannot have been the reason why the whole conntry 
became imporeriahed. Into the place vacated by the im- 
poTeiiahed nobleman other proprietors stepped ; the old 
fields were farmed by these or let ont to pearsnte, and 
the profits benefited the new ninfmctnary. We shall 
inquire fortber on for the reasons of this decline of the 
peasant ; now we mast keep in view the large private 
eetates which comprise more than one-third of the 
cnltivated land in private poasesaion.' 

The landed proprietor of olden times grew very little 
com npon his large plains. Why shonld beT It was 
difficult to sell in good years, and had very little casb 
valne even in baa ones. Fifty years ago a baahel 
of oats yonder in tbe Centre only fetched 15 kopecks, 
or 3d. ; the bushel of wheat double that amount, 
and even then it was often difficult to find 
a purchaser. When tbe barveet was brought in, the 
corn-stacks stood in long rows close to the furrows and 
the nearest stack was thrashed out, and so on in turn as 
they were reqnired. If the year had been good the 
next harvest found a part of these old stacks still 
unthraahed ; new heaps were added to the old ones, and 
if no accident happened the nnthreshed stacks were to 
be found even after three or even four years. It waa 
■LoahUii,<%iidf(wit</.drHcuUuT«JnJiu«*>ii. Bt Fatanbnrg, IMl. 
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the pride of the iiobleinan and of the peHKut, & sign of 
vealth, when all along the road the cew golden atacks 
Bhone, and behind them other grey and greyer onee, the 
oldest onea half rotten, of a dark oolonr. It is trae 
many a bushel of com was thus wasted, bnt it had its 
good points too. In a bad jrear it was difficult to get 
a living, but nobody suffered hunger, on everyone 
lived on the old stadcs, the nobleman as well as the 
peasant, whom it was his advantage, if not his duty, to 
keep in good health. If a peasant in the village had 
harvested nothing, the master provided from the old 
stacks or the bam, and starvation was averted. If the 
field would not yield anything more it was left 
fallow and a new piece of land was ploughed on the 
Steppe or the Black Earth, for nobody thought of man- 
uring. The best wheat probably went to Moscow, into 
the mills ; where there were sheep farms wool was sold ; 
by hone-breeding, too, some money was made ; the taxes 
were low, the oai^ expenses were small. 

After the emancipation of the peasant, however, 
troubles arose. First there was a lack of hands, then 
of money, and many perished on this account. Mean- 
while, however, the network of rsjlways was extending, 
and the prices of freight were so much reduced in the 
days of Wyschne^radaki that it was poesible to send 
wheat from the most distant fields (as long as the rail- 
way was not very far o^ ».«., not much more lian 100 
kilometres) to the towns, and even to the seaports, at a 
profit. Suddenly three times, even six times, the former 
prices were reaUsed, and where, as formerly, in the dis- 
trict town only one or two dealers were found as pur- 
chasers, the porta from afar off made their magnetic 
attraction felt even in the villages beyond the Yolga. 
Now the cultivation of corn increased. One piece of 
pasture-land after another was ploughed up, wheat- 
fields grew in numbers, quantities of machinery and 
of agncultnral implements were brought from abroad, 
the production akd export of com rose within a 
few years to an incredible amount. The price of land 
roM and everybody believed in a golden future. To- 
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day the Steppe, celebrated in songg — the endleaa, flower- 
carpeted, mystic Steppe — is still to be found beyond the 
Asiatic frontier, beyond the "Dral, but in old RnBsift it 
has almost entirely difiappeared, and in its stead 
nnintermpted cornfields stretch ont from Tnla and 
Orel to the Black Sea, the Volga, and beyond. The 
earth is fertile enough to bear wheat during many con- 
secative years, or alternately rye, hemp and oats, with 
slight coltiration and without manuring; thus they sow 
and sow again, uid these manor fields, mostly new land, 
bear even to-day eightfold in good years — twice as much 
as the fields of the peasant, or, at the very least, one 
third as much. The strength of the peasant's field has 
been drawn from the soil during centuries. The lord ol 
the manor has more new land tban the peasant, and for 
this reason alone better crops. Thus the destmctiTe 
mode of farming which, since the blessed days of Rurik, 
had been in vogue in RuBsia was continued on a larger 
scale over the entire country, only in a fur more destme- 
tire fashion. For even if before no one had thought of 
manuring, there was at least an abundance of cattle, 
horses, pigs, which inevitably brou^t manure to the 
land without much trouble on the port of man. The 
immense grassy plains fed the cattle and indirectly pro- 
fited smaller ati«tches of arable land. Now, however, the 
grass plains disappeared, and with them the cattle. 
They have diminished by one-third in numbers as com- 
pared with twenty years ago, whilst in all the other 
countries of Europe they have increased, and even this 
may be too low an estimate. The quantities of hay 
grew less and less, and the few remaining cattle were 
fed wretehedly with straw, not only by the peasantebut 
even upon most of the estates. Thus the strength of 
the soil was exhausted the more quickly the cultivated 
fields increased in numbers, and they expanded with 
the expanding railway. The harvest produced by the 
single acre was and remained poor, or became more 
so, but it was the number of cultivated acres which 
caused the numerous comstacks to be built up along the 
hif^-road for the steana threshing machines, more than 
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thera had ever been seen before. However, the Btacks of 
varied colonre were no looger, for scarcely was the harvest 
at an end when one began to thrash and to sell quickly, 
most of the masters' com as well as all of the peasants'. 
The straw was left to rot somewhere or was osed as fuel, 
and when a famine year came there was no provision. 
Horse studs and cattle farms decayed, sheep farms like- 
wise, especially is the Central Qovernments, and lastly 
the climate also changed. The forests had gone, the 
grassy plains had disappeared, sjid with them tbe power 
to retain moiBtnre; the cultivated fields rapidly evspor- 
ated tiie melting snow in the spring, the rains in snmmer 
and autumn, and dry years were on the increase. 

Thus between 1870 and 1890 a number of fruitful 
years with a powerful increase in tlie com production 
were followed by a time of decretkae in the harvest and 
simultaneously in the price of com. Scarcely had the 
famine years of 1891 and 1892 gone by, scarcely had the 
three following years brought plentiful harvests, when 
from 1894 the prices fell upon all the Corn Exchanges 
of the world. The favourable years had left very little 
capital from the sale of corn in the hands of the landed 
proprietor. In his easy-going fashion he had spent the 
money, had mortgaged his property with the Agrarian 
Banks, and very rarely saved anything. An exception 
must be made in favour of the beetroot-growers in the 
south-west and south, who, thanks to the protection of 
the Government, obtained very high profits from the 
sale of sugar at home and at the same time introduced 
upon their large estates scientific farming, at least 
upon part of their fields. There grew landed properties 
from which 200,000 to 300,000 bushels of wheat were 
reaped every year. But the forests became thinner 
and thinner in order to supply tbe factories with fuel. 

Necessity, the uncertainty of obtaining hands, the 
lack of maa^iinery, drove tlie landed proprietors into 
accepting appointments in the Qovemment, the 
province, or the banks; their absence from their 
estates forced them to let out more and more of tlieir 
fields to the peasants, mostly for one or two years. Of 
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course these eststoa were more thoroaghly deTutated 
thtm the communal fields; they were never spared, 
never manured, and thus yielded very soon just as little 
as the communal field, tliAt is to say, three or fourfold. 
When the field did not yield more than had been sown 
it remained fallow. If one takes into account the fact 
that these estates, with the exception of a very few 
small ones, which were farmed upon scientific lines, or 
of the very great ones with beetroot cultivation, were 
worked at a very small profit only, or even at a loss, it 
will be understood why the estates of the nobility are 
dwiadling away rapidly while the auctioneers' lists 
contain thousands of properties for sale. It will 
farther be apparent that, on the whole, the transfer of 
the soil into other, commercial or peasants', hands does 
not arrest the course of impoTerishment. The merehant 
only very rarely becomes a farmer himself by the 
puixhase of an estate ; his idea is to get a return for his 
money, and the estates are plundered, not cultivated. 
The peasant offers better prospects when he poesessea 
the means for settling down on the land he has 
purchased. But this is rarely the case ; he clings too 
much to his village life and to his property, and this 
clinging he even takes with him as a colonist. How- 
ever, in recent times, amongst the younger generations, 
the capacity and lore tor continued and rational agri- 
cultural labour is more often met with. The number 
of young men of all classes is certainly on the increase 
who do not look upon Oovemment service as the 
only possible career, and who settle down on the 
soil to hard work, but unfortunately these are still the 
exceptions. 

The number of private landowners is not great; 
they are, as Loobtin thinks,' "Almost entirely 
occupied with Oovemment or communal service, which 
ofier adequate remuneration. For most land-owners 
a^colture is neither the chief nor the only means of 
existence. This has been so for a long time, since 
Peter I. rendered the nobility liable far service. Now- 
■ XodUm, p. SOe. 
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ad»7B, however, the exodna from the country has bo- 
come general ; yon hare to Bt&nre on your estate, for 
probably you are ovenrhelmed vibh debts, and it ie bo 
easy nov to get to Bt Fetenbnrg and so dull in the 
country witliout a retinne of serranba and the cheerful 
■ooial life with the neighboura, also because farming 
is 80 difficult. It is indeed difficult to pursue any 
rational sort of agrionltare without tenant labourers 
or yearly hirelings. How can a farm prosper on which 
60 to 200 labourers are required for cultivation in the 
spring and for the harreating in the autonm, but 
which, during the remainder of the year, ofiers no sort 
of emplojrment, so that labourers are only hired and 
paid for sowing and harreating. The agent takes long 

i'oumeys in the autumn in order to engage 200 
abourers tor the coming year, i.e., for sowing and 
harvesting. He returns with 200 agreements 
correctly drawn up, and waita. Just before seed-time 
100 labouren arrive inatead of 200 and Babstitutes are 
not to be had. The 100 missing labourers have gone 
after higher pay elsewhere and to prosecute them ia out 
of the question as it would lead to notJiing. How is it 
possible under such circumstances to bum properly, con- 
sidering that the master ia never certain of his hands t 
To be certain of them ia only possible i^ apart from the 
few weeks of aeed-titne and harvest, there is oontinual 
work to be found for them on the farm, in the field, on 
the meadow, or in the forest ; that is to aay, it is only 
possible for a master who farms scientifically, who feeds 
cattle in the stables, who makes manure, grows clover, 
keeps roads and ditches in repair and has work to be 
done in the forest. Further, where are the hirelings to 
be obtained for these thonaanda of eatatea, even if they 
are farmed scientifically, sinoe the majority of the 
peasants have farms of their own or a share in the 
communal property, that is to say, are landed proprietors 
themselves, who tJways return to their land aiter their 
peregrinations. The miserable condition of the peasanto, 
which no longer permits an increasing number of them 
to live by thmr ^are of land and forces them to seek 
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work elsewhere, just at the time of Tear Then there is 
work to be done in the vill&ge aa well as on the estate, 
renders it imposalble. The peasant can only then find 
farm work when there is some to be done at home as 
well. 

The oondttions for a change to scientifio fanmng are 
unfavourable, it is true, but the change must be made 
beoaoae, with the old method of ooltiTation, the field 
does not yield as much aa the coltiTation costs. Any 
other thui the Bussian nobility would probably have 
mastered the situation sooner. But here we have to 
deal with the character and customs of a class who 
seem to possess neither the will nor the oapaeity to 
bring any sort of rational order into agriculture by 
their own strength, or even with considerable help from 
the State. In reading the excellent book written by 
Engelhardt about twenty-flve years ago one is amazed 
at the arrears of farming in those days, in regions which, 
like the QoverDment of Smolensk, are nearer to the 
civilised world. But the kind of naive ignorance of 
even elementary agricultural roles and experiences 
is prevalent even to-day in all parts of the Russian 
Empire, may be read of daily in newspapers and 
reports, and not the least frequently in the publications 
and resolutions of Qovemment Commissions, which 
have been formed in endless sequence by the Ministers 
in St Petersburg, in order to finally solve this great 
problem. True, even the peasant in Germany, or in 
France, is not in possession of great book knowledge on 
farming, but this does not prevent him from pursuing 
rational husbandry based on practical knowledge and 
inherited experience. In Bussia both are lacking. 
How many estates have gone from Russian into 
Qerman hMids and have in a short time become well- 
organised and profitable. "Karl Karlowitach" (as - 
they are fond of ctOling the Qerman immigrant), 
who hod walked the street of the distriot town suently, 
witii a pipe in his month, and who one fine day 
became proprietor of a nobleman's seat in the district, 
who set it in order in less than three yeus and is 
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aow beooming ft well-to-do eomi — Karl Karlovitsch u 
often Ittaghod at, often envied, eometiinea hated, but 
nobody thinks of imitating him, except in an luireaaon* 
able sort of way. On tim other hand, a few young 
noblemen are sent to France, or even to England, at the 
expense ot the State, in order to leam fanning or 
cattle-breeding; thence they return with more know- 
ledge but in practice quite useless. The thing that 
lies nearest is seldom done in Kussia ; what is remote 
and grand is undertaken by fnreferenoe. Of oonrM 
failure is the result. 

It baa been computed tiuA ihe landed nobility hare 
mortgaged their estates op to 20 per cent, of their value, 
and this would of course not be high in comparison 
with the landed properties in other conntrieo. How- 
ever, in the first place, the valne of the land baa been 
calculated according to the greatly-increased purchase 
prices, which were obtained in consequence of the 
rapid increase in the cultivation of com and the high 
pricesof the "seventies"; and secondly, the actual value 
of the estates has fallen since through exhaustion of 
the soil. Thus the mortgages are in effect heavier tlian 
would appear from the figures. To this must be 
added the fact that, apart from the cultivation of 
com, only very few agricultural industriee exist, unless 
sugar faotortes ore counted. Since the Treasury has 
destroyed the smaller distilleries, which were useful to 
agriculture, and has built 400 factoriee for distilling 
purposes, this industry con scarcely be called an 
agricultural one any longer. Since, in the districts of 
the Black Earth, the meadows and pastures have dia- 
appeared even less has been done than before for 
improved and increased cattle-breeding. Whilst 
developing favourably in Finland, in the Baltic 
Provinces, in Poland, even in Siberia, cattle-breeding 
in Central Russia and the occupations connected with 
it, almost without exceptions, are in a wretched ooo- 
dition. Since the Steppe has disappeared the nnmeroiu 
1b in the Central Governments have mostly 
also, and horae-lM«eding beyond the Volga, 
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in the OrenbnTg district, is no longer carried on. The 
growing of cer^ds klone is left to the farmer, who mnab 
at all coats have money in the aatamn, who cannot 
obtain, year after year, by money and Uboar, good 
cattle, -who either mil not or cannot breed pigs. And 
whilst very little is done by the OoTeniment for such 
tide industries, the differential tarifis are driving the 
com to the porte and the landed proprietor to its culti- 
vation, and thus to further eichanstion of the soil. 
These estate-fields comprised, in the year 1892, 29-6 
million dessatins, and are said to have increased up to 
1899 by about 3 million dessatinB.' With every dea- 
satin of new land the Steppe disappears; on the peasant 
properties it is no longer met with, and only on a 
few large estates in the south-east. With sorrow 
many a Bassian thinks of the former poetical Steppe, 
which even in Trans-Caucasia is only to be found 
here and there. And recently a native from there 
(Nenitschew, in the St Petersburg Viedomoili) said, 
"The produce of the harvest has not increased by the 
extensicm of arable land, but rather decreased." Thus 
it becomes comprehensible why the landed property 
of the nobility has shmok since the abolition of 
serfdom. Before 1861 the nobility possessed 106 
million dessatins ; after the emancipation of the peasants, 
78 million dessatins. Of these there were only 67 
millions left in 1892, and at the close of 1893 again 
one million less — that is to say, 66 million dessatins 
in the hands of the Kobility.' According to this it may 
be assumed that, in comparison with 1861, the estates 
of the nobility have decreased by more than one half. 
The land has passed into the hands of peasants, 
raerchante, citisens. 

B bated npon reporte of tlift 
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JiOCORDUia to Lochtin, the umble luid in the hands of 
the peasants in 1892 only Bmoimted to 111 million 
deasatina, the Actual corofielda to 74'3 million dessatins 
only.' If to these axe added the endless tracts of 
land which are still untouched or half doTastated in 
European as well as in Asiatic Bassio, it is more 
than probable that the land could easily support 126 
million inhabitants. In the same year the landed 
property, communal property and tenant forms,* is 
said to have amounted to 2 dessatins per head, 0*74 
dessatins of which were under cultivation. The share 
of the former Crown tenant was greater, comprising 
about 9*88 acres. This calculation of 4'94 acres and 
less per head in Central Bnssia, which is quoted as 
being the role by various authorities, was the result of 
repeated re-division such as the well-known Rnsaian 
communal administration entails. It was, however, in 
the rich "Black Earth" district of the Centre that 
the share originally consisted only of 3 to 4 dessatins, 
and with good cultivation and more highly-developed 
town life this might have yielded sufficient food for one 
family. For a family of seven, which must be taken as 
the average in Russia, the peasant property amounted 
to 14 dessatins of land, and very fertile land too. But 
now this share of 14 dessatins is divided into at least 
three, often and frequently into more parte, and even 
then scattered over far outlying districts. These 

' All tbeM BoSilao «t>^tiokl fignrw miut no6 be relied apoD aa 
■ccnrate, but only aa approiiniatel; to, and erea thetl with cautiou. 

■ Idchtin, p. 226. 
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divisioDS are often at a distance of aa mncli as 20 
kilometres from the Tillage; they often consist of 
long narrow strips two fmrows wide, for the plonghing 
of which the peasant sometimes requires a whole day. 
With hia wretched horse it is impossible for him 
to plongh properly a field which lies 10 or 20 kilo- 
metres distant from the village, much less maamv it. 
He cannot onltlTate in a manner differing from that 
of the majority of his neighbours the five or ten 
pieces of laud, each only 10 or 20 feet broad and widely 
scattered one from the other; he must graze where and 
when the others do, and sow where and what they 
sow, else his seed will be trampled down and used as 
grazing ground by his neighbours, who sow later than 
he and who send their flocks to feed upon the fallow 
fields. In the district of TJglitach, in the gouvem^ment 
of Jaroslav, which is not the precious Black Earth 
district, hut, on the contrary, that of the poorer middle 
region, the property of the single peasant consists to-day . 
on an average of thirty-six separate pieces, and in 1 2 per 
cent, of the village communes these strips are only 
3^ feet in width.' Of course this baa not always been 
the case, but has gradually become so owing to the 
growth of the population and the consequent re-divisions 
of the communal land. Thirty or forty years ago they 
might have been less scattered and broader, but with 
the increase in the numbers who laid claim to them the 
number of these fields also grew, although the field from 
which these strips were cut always remained the same. 
Between 1876 and 1896 the property of the peasants 
per head bas, in spite of some acquisitions of land, greatly 
diminished. In the case of 1000 peasants of both sexes 
in the year 1895, as compared with 1876, a Ices of 
property has to be noted, caused by the increase of the 
population and amounting to 20 per cent, in the Centre, 
23 per cent, in the east, and 24 per cent, in the southern 
regions.' If the present system of communal ownership 

■ St Paenburg Oiaettt, 1»01, No. Gl. 

' Folenow, Examinalion of the Eeonomia Potiiion of the Central 
BUuk EairiK Qoitvcrntmmtt. Mobcow, 1901, p. 13. 
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contiunM in Togne in the Tillage the ehftre of the 
Tillsgen per head most go on decreaaing. Uoreover, the 
peasant haa very few meadows and paatntee as com- 
pared with the miserable fields. Lochtin caJcolatea 
that of all the cultivated land owned by peasants in 
fif^ provinces of the extent of about 111 million dessa- 
tiiu, 17 million desaatins are meadow land and 14 
million desaatins pastnrage. An extension of the fields 
within the oommnnal land is difficalt and is said to have 
taken place only to a very small extant (0'8 million 
deesaiins between 1892 and 1899). The coltivation of 
clover is impossible cm account of the oommnnal owner- 
ship of land. The implements are wretched, the horsea 
and cows of the moat miserable description. Taking 
into consideration such conditiona as these it is not 
■arprising to hear (Lochtin) that from these 0-74 
desaatina of cornfields on an averse only 20*4 
poods of oom are raised. Another investigator, 
Simkhowitsch,* quotes, as the minimum required for 
the food of the Russian peasant, 19 poods, and he 
has brought to light the following atate of afiaira : (in 
round numbers) ib^ million sools, or 70-7 per cent, of 
the entire peasant population, obtain from their share in 
the communal property less than 19 poods of com per 
head ; 13 million souls, or 20'4 per cent, of them, have 
less than 265 poods per head ; and 6-7 million souls, or 
8*9 per cent, of the peasants, have more than 266 poods 
per head. Taking 25'5 poods as the quantity which 
anffioeo for the food of the peasant, as well as of that of 
his cattle, Simkhowitsch comes to the truly starth'ug 
conclusion that only 8-9 per cent, of the Kuasian 
peasants obtain enough from their fields to keep any 
cattle at all. 

However little confidence one may have in sncb 
figures one may nevertheless assume Uiat the share of 
most of the peasants in the most fertile part of the 
Empire does not today exceed 4-94 acres per head, or 
96 '8 acres per farm, and that the share of the former 
Crown farmers amounted to from 742 to 9-08 acres per 
' Gommanal OmerA^ oj Land in Svuia. June, 189S, p. 29S. 
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huad. According to invefltig&tioiu recently made by 
Seriug, in Sileaia,' the peasants there only sell their 
com when their fields reach the minimum size of 7-42 
to 12-36 acres. These 7-42 to 12-36 acres of well- 
caltivated land yield to the peasant sufficient com to 
supply his own wonts, those of his family and of his 
eatde, and only the sixth hectar (2'6 acres), or of good 
land the fourth, yields anything for sale. In Russia 
we hare bad plenty of similar experiences in the 
Tillages of the Oermaii settlers. Yonder, in the 
flourishing colonies of 8m^ Russia, the colonist only 
begins to consider his farm profitable when it comprises 
an area of 45 (121-60 acres) to 50 (140-40 acres) 
dessatins. A farm in Small Bussia originally comprised 
65 dessatins and has fallen today to 8 dessatins. 
Hence the decline of the Russian and the expansion of 
the Qerman farmer in Small Russia. The gentleman 
farmer has of 14 bectars of land about 6-18 hectars 
nnder corn, which in Silesia would be quite sufficient. 
But this land has been so exhausted that it only bears 
three or fourfold. During the last forty years, according 
to Polenow, the fertility of the fields has diminished in 
the district of the Black Earth by one-third.' If one 
hears then that in spite of these facts the peasant is 
selling considerable qnantities of corn one might be 
tempted to discredit altogether the reports of political 
economists. Yet, on the whole, these figures are quite 
correct. But how is this poesibleT 

During the last ten years whole bookshelves full 
have been written, not in Russia alone but also in 
Qermany, on Russian communal legislation, so that it is 
most superfluous to set forth here the defects of the 
communal owner8hi[^ of the repeated re-division of the 
fields, or of the gnarautorship of the commune for the 
taxes. To continue to believe in this national idol, 
which has claimed and still claims countless hnmon 
sacrifloee in our own times, only the most narrow-minded 
Russian fanatic is capable of. However, there certainly 

■ Deultelu! MomUiiAryt, IBOI, voL ii. 

• PoIflHw, p. 13. 
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still exiat nuuiy of them, and the prsise of thia 
characteriBCically Ruasiaa and most promising (t) in- 
stitution is still sung. The truth of the matter is that 
the private ownership of Ltuid by the peasant, originally 
universal, has been gradually done away with by the 
QoTemment daring the last 300 years, and that the 
guarantorahip of the oommnne is merely a technical 
measure of the Government whereby easy and certain 
payment of the taxes is ensured. According to 
Simkhowitech this guarantorship existed even before 
the communal ownership of land. The latter was 
enforced in North Bnsaia as late as the " thirties " of 
the nineteenth century by treating the peasants who 
defended their property as rebeb. The communal 
ownership of land hiu, until quite recently, been pro- 
tected by the Qovemment, for a law of 14th December 
1893 decrees that l^e withdrawal from a share in com- 
munal land, and its transfer to a private owner, as it 
was permitted under certain conditions (repayment of the 
redemption money), according to the ori^nol law of 
1S61, were to be dependent on the consent of the 
oommnne and on the ratification b^ the Ministers of 
the Interior and of Finance. Since it is the well-to-do 
and industrious peasant who can and will separate in 
this manner from the commune, the beat tax-payers of 
the commune, which has to guarantee their payment, 
wonld thus escape. On this account their consent to 
this withdrawal is always withheld. The ambitious 
peasant can thos never hope te acquire his share and 
in anticipation cultivate it more carefully than bis 
Deighbours. He has to go on being guarantor for his 
lazy neighbour who cannot pay his taxes ; he must go 
on exhauatiag his land as his neighbour does his, for a 
few years hence this same lazy neighbour may be 
squatting upon the land of the industrious peasant and 
the latter receive in exchange the lazy neighbour'a 
portion. 

In spite of the tendency adhered to by the Oovem- 
ment nntil quite recently, to uphold this maddest of 
all agrarian institutions, signs are not wanting that it 
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is decaying internally, falling to plecea of itself. Since 
the rich are not allowed to Uirow off their fetters it is 
tbo poor who do sa 

The commune, with its commonal ownerBhip of 
land, originating as it does in a moat practical 
although equally arbitrary motive, has, in the confused 
mind of the nationalist, acquired the ideal glory of 
BocialiBtio equality. All peasants in the oommnne 
are supposed to remain equal on account o£ their equal 
share of property. As everywhere so here human 
nature baa allowed itself to be cajoled for a long time 
by the ideal of equality and has very soon taken good 
oare to establisb inequality. It was not long before 
there were to be found in ever; village richer and 
poorer people, the aim of the richer being exclusively 
that of becoming richer still by making the poorer 
ones still poorer. This most hunum endeavour, 
combined with the progressive dwindling of tho shares 
of land through the repeated re-divisiona, robbed an 
ever-increasing number of peasants of their horse, 
their cow, their implements, and drove them to making 
a living as hirelings in addition to that resulting from 
the cultivation of their fields, and finally without the 
field at all, simply as day labourers in the village or in 
the town. Hiis resulted in what scientific men call 
to-day the diferentiation of the peasant class. The 
Kulak, the " fist," was the peasant who, making use 
of the necessity of bis neighbours, turned one after 
another first into his debtor and then into bis servant, 
who got hold of their share of land somehow and let 
them cultivate it on his account. He bean the 
same relationship to the peasant as does the small 
usurious official or dealer to the nobility, who gradually 
eats up land, bouse, park, everything, and finally drives 
the nobleman away in a far more helpless condition 
than that in which the peasant finds himself, wbo, 
driven away by the " fist," bas bis hands at least with 
which to earn tua bread. He also resembles the 
noUlity of the Middle Ages, who first protected the 
peasant, the poorer nobleman, or the artisan, juxt as 
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the usurer is wont to appear aa a benefactor in his 
moaetary decJlags with the peaaodtry, out of which 
protective relationship there gradually developed, in 
the easiest maimer posaible, serfdoni, bondage, 
vassalage. What a ory waa raised twenty or 
thirty years ago when this type of Eulak, the village 
usurer, first mode his appearaace, who later, when his 
anocessful work was better known, was given the name 
(rf " Tillage devonrer." In faim seemed to be incarnate 
the enemy of the inviolate national sanctuary, the 
village commune, and he was fought by fair means and 
foul. But he could not be crushed, for he had bis 
rawa cPStre in human nature, which you may control 
by laws but cannot altogether chaoge. The more tiie 
■hu« of the peasant diminishes by repeated re^diviuons 
the more he ia obliged to seek a livelihood beyond the 
village ; the smaller the yield of the field, and the more 
severe and frequent the famines, the more easily, at 
course, the share of the poor falls into the hands of 
the rich, the lower becomes the price of land, the more 
difficult is it for the communal assembly to raise the 
I of the votes required to drive away l^e rich by a new 
division from the property obtained by usury or by a 
fall in the price of land. Thus, even at the end of the 
" eighties," in twenty-two Russian gouvememenU 13 per 
cent.' of all farms were without any cattle, and the 
horse census of 1882 showed 1,100,000 of the farms to 
be without teams.' Within the lost ten years there 
disappeared in thirteen gottoomementa of the Centre 
and of the east (Black Earth district] 186,100 farms 
with teams, and the number of horses diminished by 
1,393,400, i.e., by 21^ per cent, in the east, and by, 
roughly, 29 peroent. in the central Black Earth district.^ 
In exact proportion also the number of teamleas farms 
increased, for there the peasant does not plough with 
oxen or cows, but only with horses. It is evident then 

■ I TDBut Botaiuu by uCioiialitf in oontndutiiiotiaD to BoBsia 

' OampMV BimkhoiritMdi, p. SIO. 
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that ths proprieton oonld not coltiT&ta the fieldji with- 
oat horses. Bat it is equally oerUia that they did 
Dot therefore renuua naooltiTated. The infereaoe is 
obvioos that these fields were rented by the richer 
peaaanta or acquired by them by some means or other, 
and cultaratod with t/Uir teams. The million tenant- 
farmers had tamed into a million coautry or town 
day-labonrers. This process of alow spoliation of the 
poorer peasant by the village "devonrer" is going on 
steadily, and is only checked by the endearour of the 
teamless peasant to caltivate his land by means of 
hirelings and to earn the money required for this 
parpose by other work. Thns, about the year 1891,* 
916,140 farms were visited in the five gouvemementt of 
the Black Earth, i.e., Tschemigow, YoroneEh, Poltava, 
Saratov, Kursk, and it was found that of tjiese 2&'l 
per cent, were without yok»«nimalB, 25-3 per cent had 
one head each, and 49'6 per cent, had two or more head 
apiece. In sixteen gouvtmemenlt of the east and soutii 
the number of farms without teams rose from 1882 to 
1891 by 3'6 per cent, and if this oensos were repeated 
to-day in these same gouvememBnte, which within tiie 
last ten yean hare been visited by famines, no doubt a 
far greater decline would become apparent. " In New 
Russia," saysOolowin, "where communal property mostly 
exists on paper only, and where the duty of a guarantor 
is merely nominal, ezistenoe has placed no sort of 
check upon the natural growth of the more prosperous 
farms. They acquired normal dimensioos by the 
purchase of land from private owners and hy the 
renting of shares from those neighbouring peasants 
whose farming was not productive." * 

By many people a decided hindrance to the abolition 
of the communal ownership of land is seen in the fact 
that the villi^es woald have to be sub-divided and the 
communal land be given away in single farms, which 
would entail enormous expenses. This, of course, is not 

' Harwitz, The EooitoBm Po*itiim of the JltMnon VWagt. Hew 
Tork, 1892. SnglUh. Oompwa aimklMwitsch, p. S17. 

■ Oolowm, p- 03. 
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to be thought ot, oad it u not in ite least nocessary 
either. la the whole of Europe village Bettlements 
preponderftte — single holdings are rare. The lack of 
water alone would make the immigraticHi of the 
peasants into single farms impossible. But the Kulak 
indicates the right method ; " give freedom of soil and 
the individnal poaseasioD based on personal interest 
will make room for iteelf." Thousands of poorer farms 
will disappear, but the peasant claaa, as a whole, will 
be strengthened; in the over-popolated villages the 
fanns wiU decrease in number, but those that remain 
will be better onltivaled and more prosperons. Com- 
munal ownerahip encourages evil propenaitiee : laziness, 
earelesBoess, mismanagement ; it suppresses good 
qualities : industr}', economy, love of agriculture and 
love of work. This fetter therefore must first dis- 
^>pear ; then agrarian development, artificiaUy and 
arbitrarily checked, will resume its natural course and 
lead to convalescenoe. If the fetters of the law with 
regard to communal ownership were removed a class 
of peasant proprietors would speedily arise, and these 
might possibly arrest the general decline. However, 
this development of a peasant aristocracy also is kept 
in check by the goarantorship, which takes from the 
indostrioas peasant what the impoverished one can no 
longer pay in taxes, and thus militates against the ac- 
cumulation of property. For the taxation of the 
peasant is high in proportion to his income. A 
Russian agrarian statistician ' calculated that " the 
entire taxation of the landed property of the 
peasants, including duties payable to the State, ex- 
ceeded the gross profits in the year 1880 by 20 to 27 per 
cent, and in the year 1890 fay 62 to 69 per cent. He 
declares that the former serfs in the thirty-seven gow>eme- 
menlt not only do not keep anything for themselves of 
the net profit on their land, but have to pay away 
198'26 per cent., that is to say, almost double the net 
profit, in taxes to the State, and that the better-situated 

pp. % 171. ^ ' 
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CrowQ and appanage peasants have to pay 92-75 per 
cent, of their net profit, and tbua retain 7'26 per cent, for 
themselves. True, it mnsb be mentioned that in thew 
taxes has been included the rapajment of capital for 
the parohaaed land, the so-called Land-Pnrchase luatal- 
meots. Although b}iia professor quotes official sonroes 
it is donbbful whether the above ratio can hold good 
as an average, as if bo, the peasant who possMaed 
more than 14 deasabina of land would be ruined 
the more certainly the more he posseesed. All accounts, 
however, point to an over-taxabion of the peasant A 
less learned but more experienced authority aa 
regards the condition of peasants, the Rural Captain, 
Nowikow ■ says, that in the Black Earth district the taxes 
for each soul, that Is to say per head of the existing 
mala population, ground tax, amortisation iDatalments 
and rural communal rates, amount to from 7 to t) 
roubles per annum, i.e., 3 to 4 roubles per deesatin, 
which would be about one half of the rent paid for the 
land. On the poorer soil of tbe industrial and the 
lake regions the land often cannot pay these taxes, 
which are thus changed into a poll-tax. The peasant 
would often willingly renounce his share in the land. 
If one realises the wretched cultivation of the fields, 
the exhausted condition of the land which for oenturies 
past has remained wibhoub manure, it must be confessed 
that the abolition of the former poll-tax bos not saved 
the peasant from being subject to another and heavier 
kind of poll-tax. In tbe townless districts any other 
source of profit is rare, and only to be met with at a 
great distance from the village, since home industries 
have been destroyed by factories. But the peasant 
wanders off in search of this; he thinks nothing of 
walking a hundred miles, or of travelling by railway over 
hundreds of miles, in order bo save daring the summer 
20, 30, often only tO or 12 roubles; then he goes 
home in the autumn and the taxes are collected. This 
is tbe task of a long line of officials, the chief of tbe 
district police and lus assistants, rural captains, tax- 
■ Skete/iM Ufa lUrtd Captam. St PaMnborg, 16a9, p. t>. 
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iiupeoton, district oouadU offioUls, etc.; all theso u« 
Mixtoni about the tazw ftod have their h^nds more 
or loM on, or evea tn, the pooket of the peasant. The 
principle-work, howerer, u doae by the poUoe-inspeotor 
with the oommunfl elders dependent on him, and it is 
easy to believe MoDsieur Nowikow when he says that 
the time of the payment of taxes ia the most important 
time of the year for the peasant. Even here, on the 
first rang of the ladder of administiative actdrity, the 
eternal defects of the purely bnreancratic regime are 
viridly apparent. Tyranny and bribery in milder forms, 
it is tme, tiian existed a hundred years ago, are still to be 
metwitb^neTertheleas, at every turn; sometimes in the 
form of a glass of brandy with which the peasant 
comforts the oommnne elder, sometimes in that of a 
bribe which the elder pays to the country policeman ; 
in addition to this there is the pressnre which IJie 
brainless nniformity of bnreancratic mechanism ever 
entails. Com prices are low in September, bnt the 
peasant most sell what was threshed only yesterday, 
sometimes even his entire harvest, in order to pay 
the taxes and arrears of taxation ; or perhaps tobacco 
is grown in the village and sent to market in November, 
But long before November the oommime elder has been 
panished three or four times by the police-inspector on 
accoont of the delayed payment of taxes. For what 
matters it to the police whether the village grow 
tobaooo or catch fish 1 From the White Sea to the 
Black Bea the taxes most be paid on a certain day, no 
matter whether the peasant is in a position to do so or 
not. Thus Uie law requires it. 

In spite of all oradniks (country policemen), police 
inspectors, etc., they do not sucoeed in collecting the 
taxes everywhere, and arrears make their appearance. 
Sale by auction of his lost remnant of property ia 
threatenied ; the peasant borrows money or sells what 
is neoeaaary. Whoever would lend the peasant money 
at 30 per cent, would, at that time of the year, be a 
benefactor, says Nowikow. And yet the arrears ore 
increasing every year, more eipedally in the so-called 
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Centre — in Oreat Rnseift. Sohiranebaoh affinns that 
aboat the middle of 1893 the arrean of the peaaante in 
forty-six gowvemementt amoanted to bo less than 119^ 
million roubles, of vbioh amount 110 millionB fell to 
the share of the Centre. He further adds; "Almost 
in oil the central and eastern gouverrummtU the arrears 
exceeded the yearly estimates, and in some — Ufa, Kasan, 
Orenburg, Samara — even by tvice or three times the 
amount." For the year 1^96 Isssjew ' gires 142^ 
millions aa the correct figure, although a year before 
but eight millions were remitted. Taken separately the 
arrears in the gouvemetaent of Voronezh amounted to 
164 per cent, of the estimates ; in that of NoTgorod, 306 
per cent. ; m Kasan, 355 per cent. ; Samara, 343 per cents, 
and Orenburg, 492 per cent. Besides these there weighs 
upon the peasants from former bad years a considerable 
money debt given in the shape of grants. And these 
figures refer to the year before the famine of 1897-98, 
which hit these gouv«mementa very hard. The con- 
sequence has been that the arrears of land purchase 
instalments amounted, on the 2nd January 1901, to no 
loss than 250 million roubles. What state of affitirs 
has been, and stUl is, prevalent daoe that famine year 
has been graphically, and, I believe, correctly, described 
by Messrs Lehmann and Parvus.' 

In addition to all this there is the great financial 
policy, inaugurated by Wyschnegradski and continued 
by hu successors to this day, consisting in the pressure 
of the Goyemment upon the taxable agriculturist with 
the purpose of increasing the export of com. Scarcely 
has the harveBt been brought in when the collection oE 
taxes begins and forces the peasant to sell his com 
immediately. He reaps, as we have seen, less than he re- 
quires for himself, but he most sell even t^is at any price, 
and thus starvation begins in the antomn. And the 
cheaper the com in the markets of the world the more 
the peasant has to sell in order to make up the amount 
required for the taxes, even of what he may have 

' PUicso/AeRuuimiMinittrgitfPinmioc Stnttgwt, ISGS, [k 7. 
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res-ped upon rented or purchased land. Thus, prices were 
high in the bad years of 1891-1892, bat the famiehed 
peaeanta had do com ; then they fell, as for instance in 
the gowxmement of Samara, in the year 1894, to 3 to 6 
shillingB the cwt. of wheat, and to about 1-17 to 227 
BhillingB the owt. of rye. In 1895 prices were lower still. 
In ttie gouvemement of Poltava, for instance, barley 
was at 9 kopecks per pood; and on the Volga the 
pood of com was pud for with 11 to 19 kopecks. The 
prices began to rise once more in 1896. But the cheaper 
the com the more had to be exported, and inu 
exported, because the balance of trade had to be 
maintained and the gold reserve increased. In the 
year 1864 Kussia exported of com 9J million t^chets' 
worth, or about 121 J million poods, to the value of 54'7 
million roubles, i.«., 33 per cent, of the whole export. 
Between 1882 and 1887 on an average 312 million poods 
were exported annually ; then followed, under Wyschne- 
gradski, the artificially inflated exports, which averaged 
441'8 million poods until 1891, and under Monsieur 
Witte, untU 1897, 522-8 million poods. The fact is 
that one fourth of the entire yield of the Empire was ex- 
ported.' Of this the peasant supplied 350 milhon poods 
(Oolowin), therefore more than one half, although he in 
reality had nothing to sell. The farmer reaped on an 
average in the whole Empire (with the exception of 
Poland and of Finland) only 293 poods of com and 
potatoes (in flour) per head of the agricultural popula- 
tion.' At the bottom of this there ia the tax-collector, 
who sees to the " whipping up of com " in the autumn 
to the welfare of the ministerial and to the detriment 
of the peasants' accounts. For later on the peasant has 
to rebuy his bread stuff at an enhanced price, and in 
the spring pay more highly even for his seed com. 

' SekwsnAiuA, p. 95. 

' Tbnt Lochtin, e vea amongit Polish eoonoiDTBtB, ft juggler in Ggum. 
[fhelbould b&fe nted too low th« hsrveet of the RuBeiui peasant he 
haa, on tiie other hand, olculated Utoo high for the Ruaaiui pemuat 
of the Oaotn.aa hehmi inoluded Ihe peasant of the Baltjo Province*, 
who live uadet totally different ooDditioDS, i.e., who have enough 
Iwead Mid ace able to beM an oooaeional failnn of nope. 
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Thus Lochtin arriTea st the following result : that in 60 
gowvemetMfUt of European HnsBia there are harveated 
per head of the entire population, on an avenge, of food 
etofls (including potatoes), 224 poods a year, of which 
3'6 pooda are exported, and therefore only 18'8 pooda 
remain for tiie requirements of the peasants, which is 
less than is required in any oUier civilised state for the 
population. We have seen already Uiat the peasant 
without an estate harvests lees th&n these 29-3 poods, 
i.e., of his 0-74 deasatins of cultivated field only 2-4 
poods. Katar&lly, under these circumstancea, he is 
unable to make any provision for bad years ; but evea 
the lauded proprietor is prevented from this for the 
reason that in years with low prices no com can be 
stored but all the more has to be sold. In the years 
1894 and 1896, when the prices fell, the Russian com 
export immediately rose from 404 million poods in the 
year 1893 to 639-5 millions in the year 1894 and 574-7 
million poods in the year 1895.' And how incapable 
Oie land is in conseqnenoe of the lock of working capital 
to keep back the com is shown by the circumstance 
that tbe export diminishes scarcely or not at all during 
the famine years, until the stores of former years are 
exhausted. Thus the export fell in the famine year 
1891 by only 272 million poods. 

The same phenomenon appeared during the bad har- 
vest of 1897. DoringthelaataixmonthBof 1897, S33-3 
million poods more of com were exported than in the 
preceding good years, and in the following first six 
months of 1898, 241-3 million poods were exported, 
which is again more than in the preceding year. In 
1901 the fajlure of crops was looked npon as a certainty 
after July in a great part of Russia, and even officially 
recognised. The ministerial Bndget Report gives the 
entire harvest of com for 1901 as 3060 million poods, 
and the decrease upon the average of the last five years 
as 236 million pooda. This d^cit comprises almost 
half of the average export of com. Yet tbe export of 
com is shown in the following figures, which comprise 
■ Sehwanebach, p. W, 
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the flrrt thma moathi of Mch ;sKr : 1899, 323,866,000 
pooda; IWO, 396,691,000 poods; 1901, 128,300,000 
poods. In spite of the fftilure ol tii6 hArreet, therefore 
more thkn before is exported. " If," so sajs Schvane- 
bftoh, ipeftkiDK of the b*d barrest of 1897 (p. 103). 
" the movement of oar com were regalated by onr 
oooBomption the surplus of the South- West (where the 
hju^est hsd been good) ironld have taken the direotioD 
towards the central (necessitons) gou o en uma ntM in 
order to help them. But the oentrijfagal force remwned 
at work, and the export of oom from Kiev and Fodolia 
to Austria reached such proportions that the Austrian 
railways were not able to oope with the demands made 
upon their rolling stock." One of their newspapera 
esme to the conolnsion that " however small the harvest 
in Russia may be the markets of the world will always 
take from thenoe as much com as they require if only 
the export is not restricted by artificial measures. This 
is easily understood : wealthy Europe outbids without 
difficulty the poor home porehaser." To this must be 
added that at the time of the compulsory feverish export 
in the autumn the local price of oom is wont to fall, 
and only to rise again in the spring when the peasant 
has to purchase. 

Thas more com is sold abroad than the people can 
spareif they are to be nourished sufficiently ; the greater 
part of the people, and especially the greater part of the 
Russian people, properly speaking, are in a chronic state 
of semi^tarvation, to the profit of the Exchequer, and 
the reason is that they are too poor to keep their bread 
themselves or to buy any during bad years. If the 
above-quoted figures of about 18-19 poods of oom per 
head which the peasant requires for his own sostenaaoe 
and diat of his cattle are correct (and these fignrea 
seem to be gen»ally reot^^nised as correct), then it must 
be confessed that a surprising proof for the contradiction 
between finances and national economy lies in the 
fact that the Russian soldier, apart from the pro- 
visions of cabbage and of a little meat, receives since 
1872, twenty-nine poods of bread stuff. The peasant 
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hardly ever sees ftny meat and very little of this most 
natritioiiB (»bl»ge upon hia tmhle. He feeds prmcipally 
upon bread and even griitie, and of these he has only 
two-thirds of the ration which the State looks apon as 
necessary for the soldier. It might be expected, under 
the ciroiunstaQoee, that the period of his military service 
ought to be a festire one for the KoBsian peasant and 
Uiat in no other ooontty ecoiscription conld have 
such charms as in Bussia — in so far as those 29 
poods of grdtse or floor do not exist in the acoonnts of 
the Serrioe department solely, but are actually consumed, 
withoat any deduction, by the soldier. Another caiea- 
lation giving an amaring resolt is the following: the 
OoTemment takes in its straggle against famine, as a 
Tninimnm per head and per annum in bread stu^, 104 
poods. Statistics hare shown that of the harreeted 
com, after deducting the export^ there only remain 
308-6 lbs. per head in the conntry. Aooording to 
this the whole nation most die out from starvation. 
Fortunately, howerer, these ofdculationa may be looked 
upon as prm^ that the statistics are wrong, for there 
doubtless remain more Utan these 308 lbs. in the 
oonntry, only this "more" the statistics cannot lay 
hold of — ^it is kept hidden, and for special reasons. 

Similarly as with regard to corn production matters 
stand as regards the meat production. The flesh food 
of the KuBsian people is decreasing. Whilst in all 
other oounbries, with an increasing population, cattle is 
on the increase, this is, on the oontTary, decreasing in 
Kosma. Aooording to Loohtdu, Bossia shows, daring 
the decade from 1888 to 1898, a yearly loss in cattle (3 
0-08 per cent and does not possess more cattle per bead 
of her population than Belgium, and almost a third 
less thui Germany. Bussia, the land of grassy plains 
and of nomads, the land of the rich Black Earth and 
of the flower-carpeted Steppe ! Similarly sheep-farming, 
pig-rearing, horse-breeding are decreasing year by year, 
whilst tiie country, in respect of these domestic mimula, 
possesses mnoh (ewer per head of the population' ttun 
' PalewM), p. 17, 

' , ,,,,.C.ooj(lc 
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other DOuntriw. Tha latest official inTeatdgatioils h&ve 
giveo the following resnlta : during the Ust ten yean 
the namber of hones in the Centre (9 gott veni e m enUi\ 
haa decreased hj 117,000 ; in the e«at (4 goaverrKmetUt) 
hj 6S,000 head ; the namber of horselese farms ia in- 
creasing there, and in all Rnssian gouv«metn«rUt the 
farms with one horae are iucreaeing at the expense of 
those with seraraL The export of all kinds of cattle, 
horses, pigs — live, and in the shape of meat, skins and 
&t ia being isaloasly promoted. Only lately, in October 
1901, the Qovemment decided to increase the export to 
England of meat and batter, an undertaking which 
once more shows the boundleas self-deception with which 
in Boasia, by preference, sach tasks are set which do not 
in the least tally with existing oonditions, bat which give 
her the appearance of having reached a high state of 
dviliaation. As osoal a commission is formed which is 
to inqaire whether Busaian cattle is snitable for 
fattening parpoees for the Engliah market. Bnosian 
cattle ! They hare not enoogb to subaist on, have never 
even for generati<ms dreamt of fat, mach leas of prime 
meat, bnt now they are to be examined by a oonunisaion 
as to their fitness to shine in tiie most difficult meat 
market of the world. For this pnrpose, and for the 
mission of 30 agrioaltarat travellers to England, 50,000 
ronbiea have been thrown away, and these gentlemen 
have, by eating and drinking and speechifying in London 
and Windsor, oontribated greatly towards the oon- 
closioo of an Anglo-Busaian Alliance — for mnch more 
than t^iis will probably not result from the enter- 
prise. Bnt this onpractical, exaggerated mode of 
dealing with practical qnestioos is typical of Russia. 
We shall meet with many cases of a similar want of 
understanding, which in themselves are nnimportant but 
characteristic of the universal lack in Russia of a 
correct estimate of her own powers. 

As the peasant cannot live on his village [and he 
goes to seek incidental earnings elsewhere, and leaves 
^e cultivation of his field to his wife and children. It 
ia, however, difficult to find incidental earoingB in a 
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country vhere, Apart from ftgrioultura, there is but 
littla demand for manual labour. In the Centre the 
entire industrias are concentrated in Moscow and in 
the three or four neighbouring gouvememetUe. Beyond 
this industrial centre there are not any considerable 
factories for many hundreds, yea, thousands of miles, 
the metal works of Tola, of Branak, or the cool mines 
and smelting furnaces of the Donez excepted. Industries 
to-day occupy in the whole of Russia 3 to 3 
million people of both sexes. What is that amongst a 
peasant population of over 100 millionsl The whole 
country of the Black Earth is dependent upon agriculture, 
and inasmuch as the peasant there doee not find any 
incidental employment he does nothing at all. For 
home industries are mostly stifled, and labour in the 
fields is only to be had during a few summer months. 
Seven mouths of the year are almost entirely seven 
months of lost time, and therefore the assumption seems 
not without foundation that the daily earnings of the 
Russian peasant amount, on an average, to 18 or 
19 kopet^B (3^. to 3^).' "The impossibility," 
thns says a paper which appeared in 1S92, ' "of finding 
occupation during the whole period in which there is 
no agricultural labour, is in our silt-earth district one 
of the chief causes of the low economic level of the 
country population. In this respect the positdon of 
sfiairs has become worse as compared with former 
days." Since the peasant, apart from the most absolute 
necessaries, neither grows flax nor keeps sheep, nor 
spins flax nor weaves wool, since everything turns upon 
the cultivation of com, everything depends upon money, 
and this is lacking. The peasant lives, apart from 
those 3 per cent, who are industrial labourers, still in a 
state of barter, and is quite helpless against a Govern- 
ment which applies to him the technique and the 
doctrines of a financial system. 

The conflict between the commune, which binds its 
members hand and foot economically, and the State, 
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which nqnireB tszei of the oommnnfl, parftlyaes tba 
DMtflrul derelt^nnent and the ftctivit; of ttie people. 
Where the peMutt bu laokeD loose from the oominiiiie 
and bu MtilUisbed ft free fermapon pnrohaaed Und, there 
pnieperttj ta cAen foood. And t^ same cooditicHi of 
tfain^ vaa foond prevailing by so nelons a defmder cA 
old Busian life u Prince Uestoebenki ' in the &ee 
Buaian aettlements on the lover Tolgk. A connh-jr- 
man from thence told him liie following : " How striking 
ft oootrast I in the oantral provinces, where the Russian 
pec^te ftre r^reeented, so to apeak, in Uieir very 
essence, wbereVer one looks tfawe appear poverty, 
1«^ slomber ; every nt^ress in the life of the people 
seems to end in the aeare to lead a life of semi-starva- 
tion. From tbraoe I was taken to the gounemement of 
Astrakhan, where, on the land of the Kiighizee, occupied 
by foroe^ Russian villages have been formed. . . . 
I oould soaroely believe my eyes ikhen I perceived these 
splendid rillagee, with dean, spadons houses, with little 
front gardens and back gardens, in which con- 
tented, rich proprietors of horses and of all aorta of cattle 
lived, and where, apart from ctMofort and wealth, cleanli- 
ness and fader were reigning. . . . When I aaw theae 
villages, which remind one by their flourishing oondition 
of those (German) colonists' villages which are always 
pointed out to the Russian peasant as an example and 
a reproach, then I oould not believe that here the self- 
same Russian people lire and work who, the nearer 
you oome to Moscow, indine their unfortunate beads 
the more meekly nnder the yoke of merciless poverty, 
and app^vntly lose all belief in their own atrengui, 
their intellectoal posmbilities, in their mosdee, in ^eir 
soul. I could not but think that th^ were Sectarians, 
Raskolniki, these hiqtpy, ridi BosBiaDB in the gouvem^- 
msfU of Astrakhan ; but no, ^«j were orthodox. . . . 
Under the impreasion of this story my soul was lost in 
dreams. . . . What is the meaning of this parallel be- 
tween whole devastated, impoverished, starving Rossian 
■Aiioarding to « tmuUtim frmi Uw (TrstUsMM n tbs A 
' ' F aiiMtU, 1901, Na 184. 
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I, and those Urge vill&gea ot the aolbune 
Bnaaian people, in which oomfort Aad wMith ani«ignii% 
whsre, in a oeMeless streain, » foontain ot penonal and 
oommnnal laboor, and <rf individual initiative, irella np T 
... It is difficult to disoorer ita meaning, bat 
sadness and melanoholy overwhelm my bodI when Bak- 
ing this qnnstioD : Which, considering the strength and 
talents of the Russian people, repreaents the tnie picture 
of lifet — tbeae oases of welfare in the gouvemement 
of Astrakhan or those mined provinoes in Central 
Russia ! To this qneetkm (iiere is no answer other 
than this : The picture of the rich villages of 
the gowMmement ot Astrakhan is in acoordanoe with 
the natnre ot the people, and contradictwy is that of 
entire provinces in the centre ot Rnssia with a rained 
and miserable poptdation 1 " 

And viee-venA, what oontrast between die German 
settlements of the south and sonth-weat, and those in 
the district of the Yolga, where they have adopted the 
Russian communal adminiatration 1 Here these Oerman 
villages are possibly even more wretched than the 
Russian ; there in the south and south-west, where they 
have kept to their Swahian customs they are rich, 
prosperous, beautiful villagea, whose future, it is true, 
has become dim since the Government has decided to 
rob them of their Gennanism, but who hitherto have 
obtained by self-government splendid results diAring 
greatly from those of the "Mir," the Russian village 
oommnne, which also posseeses self-government. Tbu 
privil^e of self-government is to-day, for Russians and 
Germans alike, in danger of being sacrificed to the 
Holoch ot eqnalifrr. 

However, ttie Oovonment has in recent years seemed 
to ap{»oach the view that communal ownership of land 
and gnarantoTship are no longer capable ci. being main- 
tainmi. In the Budget Report for 1899 the Financial 
Minister has hinted at the abolition of the guarantor- 
ship (A the peasant oommuue. At that time I expressed 
the opinion (&t«ne6oton), in consequence (MF this 
report, that Monsiew Witte would be driven I7 
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finuicul nuooB into nndertaking the reform of the 
entire village mdminiatration. It waa not lone befi»e 
(me baud of further atepa on this difficult roed. By a 
law of the year 1899 the gnftraotonbip tw restricted 
and its entire abolitioa promised ; further, the term for 
the re-division of the field wu rednced to • minimnm 
of twelve ye&n ; at the Mine time it wm decided that if 
a peasant had improved his share of the field he was to 
be compensated I^ the oommune in the event of his field 
bung taken Ima him at the time of re-diviaion. This 
shows, if nothing more, at least the direction in which 
the OovemmeDt tends. And nnce a sudden Ineak with 
communal ownership wonld render the peasant just as 
helpless and incapaUe as the nobility became through 
the abolition of serfdom, it seems wise to reach the ^d 
bj alow stages. This is probably the idea of the oom- 
miasiou which first worked under the ministerial 
assistant, Kowalewski, and latterly under the guidance 
of the ministerial assiatant, Kokowaew, and had to dis- 
cuss the economio condition of the Centce — with which 
word the imporerisbed district is being most appropri- 
ately obaraoteriaed to<lay. Since cheee preliminary 
labours have been brought to a conclusion at the 
beginning of 1 902 a new and great commission has been 
appointed, consisting of Ministera and high dignitaries, 
under the presidency of the Financial Minister, who 
has the right of seeking the advice of experts. The 
reqnirements of agriculture are to be set forth clearly, 
and the moat suitable measores for meeting them 
to be considered. To gauge correctly the needs of 
agriculture from the Council Chamber of the Financial 
Ministry is in iteelf a very difficult task. It is hope- 
less in an Empire with sncb manifold conditions and 
forms of agriculture, and with a population so differently 
disposed and educated for agriculture. It is hopeleas in 
the hands of an assembly so oentraliaed and so rranote 
from ogricnltore as is this ocmmiission. None of these 
twenty generals and ezoellenoiee have hardly ever 
given even a thought to seed-time and harveet, 
or to cattle-breeding. Agriculture proper could 
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onlr be helped by Uie farmer himself and bj the 
sel^goTe^^meIlt of the proTinces. But this oommis- 
Bion Tin have done much if it fln&lly ftboliahes in iha 
Rnssiui Provinces the goanntorsbip of the commuse 
and the communal ownership of land. The person of 
the chairman gives a goarantee that something will be 
accomplished in this direction. Nowhere will the great 
energy of Monsieur Witte have been more appropriately 
and more salutarily ajq>lied than here, if he passes these 
reforms. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

TBI pxuun (eotUinued) 

In eTJunining Uw ooUection of stotistioa of tbe proTuunftl 
afisemblle> w« see th&t in iii»n; gouv«m«m«tUi from a 
fonrth to a third of the village popnlfttion live in hutB, 
whioh hftre a length and breadth of 6 anhin,' and a 
height of not more than 3 anhin. In anoh a room 
there live not only all the membera of the fuuily, bnt 
also the domestic animals. . . . The yearly reports 
UBued by the Board of Agrionltore show that ^e 
average duly wage of the oonntry labonrer amotmte in 
the Bummer, which is the beat time, in the district of 
Ihe Black Earth to 27-36 kopecks, and in the sonth-west 
of Rossia to 40-60 kopecks.* Where there are home 
iuduatriea still existing the wages are higher, bnt they 
do not exceed 60 roublea per annnm, and amongst tiie 
potters in the provinoe of Perm tall to 17 ronblee per 
annum. If, moreover, the shortness of the summer 
earnings and the wagelees winter are taken into 
account for theee country Uboorers, then even the 
averages quoted by Hnlhall, and mentioned in the last 
chapter, seem too high rather than too low: on the 
Block Earth the labourer does not even earn as much 
as 18-19 kopecks per diem, on an average. It may be 
that this is tbe average, but this does not prevent the 
daily wage from rising according to time and place, 
when a pleatifnl harvest or home industries require 
many hands. The expenditure of the peasant in uioee 
provinces ia fixed by investigators at 60-65 ronblea per 
annum for a household. If, according to more recent 
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investigatioiu, we take as the avemge expenditure of ft 
peaaant taaulj 63 ronbles 20 kopeoka, of which SO 
roubles 44 kopeoks go in food, then this means, at any- 
rate for the restricted part of the country here in 
question, a scarcity which evidently meaiu hunger. 
For this sum of &S-65 ronUes inclndea everything the 
village hons^old requires in the coarse of a year, and 
even on the Volga a family cannot well be properly fed 
upon 20 roubles 44 kopecka, or £3, 3s. per annum. 
The poll tax and the salt tax, it is true, had already 
been abolished during the new financial era under the 
Minister Bnnge. In order to facilitate the purchase of 
land for the peasant the Peasant Agrarian Bank waa 
founded. However, just aa the nobility were helped 
but little by monetaiy loans, so the attempts to help the 
peasant, by loans or by the remittance of taxes to obtain 
working capital have been crowned with but little 
SQCoeas. VHioever becomes rich in the villi^e, whoever 
has a deposit in the savings bank but rarely owes this 
fact to the redaction or remittance of taxes, or to 
Qovemment loans, but rather to himself, to hard work, 
or to the exploitation of his neighbours. In the great 
Russian farming districts, however, very little of the 
peasants' money finds its way into the savings banks, 
all the more into the fiscal suction-pomp — the 
brandy monopoly. Aa long aa the Russian peasant has 
a bushel of wneat to sell he does not refuse the brandy. 
The poorest village manages to find means (if necessary 
in the oommnnal poor box) to celebraiA some feastday, 
i.e., to drink a few pailfnis of brandy. The fact is they 
know of no other joys in life and have not been trained 
to save. On the contrary they have been trained not to 
covet personal poeBesBions. For private property was, 
and stUl is for them, valueless. Before 1861 the lord of 
the manor conhl make it his own at anytime, and suioe 
1861 there is the guarantorship of the commune, which 
robs the saving individual of his roubles, either to pay 
the taxes which the neighbour cannot pay, or the oom- 
mnne forces him 1^ threats to give up his rouble for the 
general benefit. If the ministerial Budget Report for 
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1902 qaotes the c<mBtaiit consumption ot apiritii for the 
last ten yeara per head of the population at 3 pints of 
Bpirit of 100°, titis in iteelf, and compared with the con- 
aumptioD of aloohol in other cx>nntriee, is not verr mnch, 
for the Bnadan peasant takee alcohol only in the form 
of brandy; the West Eoropean drinks wine and beer 
besidea. The quantity named by the Minister, howerer, 
means an expenditure of 3 roubles, 65 kopecks, or 7a. 
9^., of which 2^ ronblea go in duty. This is ruinous 
for a peasant who, as we are told, lives during the whole 
year with his family npon 63 or 66 roubles only, and for 
a taz-pMvr who in any case has to suffer hanger for the 
State. The peasant with a family of only four memben 
would thus spend 14 roubles, 60 kopecks, of almost the 
fifth part of his entire income, in brandy. This is more 
than I am able to believe. However, granting that thia 
proportion is exaf^rated, it seems to be correct, never- 
thefesa, that the proportion between income and brandy 
consnmptionisa very unhealthy one. "What the Govern- 
ment remitted off the poll tax it takes back from the mass 
of the people by the brandy tax, and thus the method is 
ebanged bnt not the result. Whatever the peasant can 
save, yea, more than he can well spare, finallygoes through 
the taxation-pomp into the Treasury. THie cauee of 
thia lies in the moral character of the peasant, which 
probably has been shaped by outward circnmstanoes. 
The deaolate life in the village, which not 
only does not inspire any intellectaaJ nor even any 
material interest in the native soil, naturally is ruled hy 
the most brutal powers, the policeman's tronoheon and 
the brandy. 

Those huts in the villages, which lasajew describee, 
were mostly baitt in the days when the bondmaster 
gave the necessary wood free, and since then they have 
been repaired agam and again where they have not bemi 
burnt down. Meanwhile, the forests disappeared even 
where in olden times they were nnmeroos, and in 
the country of the Steppe tiiere never had been any. 
The wood became deurer year by year, and in proportaMi 
to it the repair of the old huts. Then followed the im- 
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poverishment of tb« peuant ; the huts were repaired more 
and more rarely and more wretchedly, and when a new 
hat was built it was made of bad wood, and more poorly 
bnilt than the peasant used to build it formerly. " The 
fact of poverty," says Tfowikow, " is apparent ; there la 
no longer any doubt about it. Meanwhile, we con- 
tinually bear that the economic poaitioa of the peasant is 
being inrestigated by the provincial and OoTemment 
statisticians, that Commissioners are being appointed to 
learn all about it." Unfortunately the commissionen 
hardly ever get to know the true state of things and if 
they do, everything goes on in the old way, for the 
QovemmMit has more to do than to see to the repairing 
of the peaaants' huts. Thus the huts stretch along the 
village street, low, sparsely covered with straw, at the 
back a vegetable giu^en ; on the opposite side of the 
street, beyond the never-cleaned dust and refuse heap, 
a wretehed farm building if the peasant is not 
quite as poor as his neighbours. No tree, no shmb 
to be seen far and wide, only the cupolas of the wooden 
or brick church rise whitewashed above the grey 
monotony. The village has thoosiuidB, 3000 or more 
inhabitants, A few shops offer the simple wares for 
sale which the peasant does not make himself. A smith, 
a shoemaker — and the monopoly shop, where the Crown 
distils its taxes by a plentiful brandy sale. No doctor, 
no chemist, only a few 'knowing ones' — old vomen 
quacks. Let us step iute one of these peasant 
dwellings. 

"EvMi now," says our guide,' "half the huts are 
heated in the black fashion — has anyone ever seen what 
that means 1 It means that in the morning when the 
fire is lighted an impenetrable smoke fills the tipper 
part of the hut and disperses through cracks or through 
a special opening, mostly, however, through the door 
opened for this purpose. The inhabitants spend this 
time lying or sitting on Uie ground, in order not to 
swallow too much of the smoke, 20° of cold enter 
through the door. When the heating operation is over 
' Jfimit»», p. 226. 
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ereiything ia ahnt down snd ib is u bot in tlte hnt u 
in ft bftthroom. Towards morning the ir&ter otUo 
freaiM kgain. Hie trails «nd beds an ooverod widi 
Uaek ioot. Here the family of kboat flight sonls lives : 
the grandtftthflr with his wife, the nurried son, the 
daughter, the children. Here they eat and steep on the 
straw, here children are born, here womoi spin and 
weare, here the boys luve to leant their lessons, here 
yon see calves, lamba, stnnetimea pigs and fowls; an 
onbearahle stench perradea the room, a lamp witbont a 
chimney sheds its light, or there is no light at all, it 
they hare no money to bny paraffin. Outude there are 
2(P B. of frost, bat tlie hat only contuns two sheepakins, 
so the inhabitants crawl on to the lug store and warm 
thenuelvea ; each in torn makes room for the other and 
freeies again bek>w on tbe straw, or he takes one ot the 
aheepskins, goes to wwk somewhere, returns wet and 
ooM, his ch>t&ea are put upon the stove to dry, the but ia 
steaming with them. The next day the wife takes the 
sheepskin and goes to work as the husband did to^y. 
Ever3rwhere dirt, for soap is a loxuiy and not by any 
means can all afiord iL For lannd^ pnrpoaea the 
water in the brook saffioee, and for washing one's body 
there ia the Tnrkish bath <» Saturdays, the comfort ^ 
the peasant. However poor the village it always boasts 
of a public bathroom. And the food I Plain cabbage 
tliat is to say, hot water in which cabbage is swimming 
and a spoonful of hemp oil, boiled potatoes and wheat 
groats, this is the dinner. If there is any milk it is (or 
the children ; meat ia only provided on feast-days, a 
fowl at Christmaa and Easter. Often the potatoes, ibe 
griitee, are lacking — then there is only black Ixvad. 
Failure of crops and even the bread is lacking." 

What has not been written in the Press for decades 
and decades on hygiene or been diacnssed by innnmer^ 
able oonunisstonst Two hundred years ago the fint 
medic&l man with scientific training came to Rossia; 
but not until 1861 had they advanced so far as to appoint 
district doeton in most (rf tiie districts ; and these 
districts are often of the sise of kingdoms. Since 1661, 
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apart from Uie erection of schoola, the chief merit of the 
prorinciftl aasemblies hu been to agitate for hoepitalB, for 
the appointment of mare doctors and midwiTca How- 
ever meritorions their work may have been, bow far 
advanoed are we to-day t According to the statiBtics of 
Uie St Petenbnrg Vi«domoaU at the yeu- 1899 
{FebraM7) there was in nine provinoee witJi rural 
districte but one doctor tor S6,740 (Oherson) to 48,800 
(Poltara) inhatatantB, i.e., on an average one doctor tor 
35,000 inhabitants. How can the peasant think of 
medical help except in especially favourable oonditions T 
Even if the doctor and chemist were only a few miles off 
he would not have the money to pay for the madirane, or 
would not have the horse to cany him there, or the 
old cDstoma would teacb him to call for a " knowing one " 
or better still to mocui, to lie down on the stove and to 
die. Or a woman bears a child, where t In the cold 
hut, with the help of an ignorant woman ; immediately 
afterwards she is put npon the hot stove, has to driiuc 
brandy, and after three or four days she goes out again 
to work in the field. And the child t Well, if a mikb 
cow happens to be there it gets some milk ; if tiiere is 
none, it is given a sucking-bag filled with black brrad, 
which is rarely changed, goes from mouth to month 
and spreads syphilis, as Kowikow says. The child eats 
anytlung and everything, dysentery sets in, until at last 
it dies. No doct(»-, no medicine, no good advice would 
be of any avail, l>y, if yon like, to fight against this 
mad way of treating the woman or the child ; try, if yon 
like, to tell them not to give cucumber to a child Bu&r> 
ing from diarrhcea — -you turn away, and if the child cries 
it is given a encumber. Try to persuade a sick woman 
to ask advice ot the midwife — "on no acconnt, it is a 
disgrace, I shall be laughed at for being ilL" Is it 
astonishing, considering these terrible conditions of life 
and this ignoiance, that there are sacfa onmbers of 
invalids suKring from all sorts of uuemias, catarrhs, 
that almost all women are sufE^ing of a disease ot some 
sort, ot hysteria, that ohiUien and also adults dis like 
fliest It is rare to find a healthy family — tbewomenara 
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all diseased with few exceptions. From another p&rt 
of the country one heftrs that the great mortality 
MQongst ohitdraa is caosed by their being brought up 
on bread alone ; all milk there, in a village of tm 
Province Tver, is sent to the cheese mannfactory of 
Monuenr Wereecbtchagin. It ia the same story as with 
the oom : the milk bo necessary for nourishment takee its 
way, in the shape of oheeeo, to St Petersbarg or abroad, 
and the peasant is too poor to keep it for himBelf. 

The consequences of this mode of living have made 

I themselves f^t for a long time. The mortality is in- 
creasing and the increase of the population is checked 
in proportion. Schwaaebacb gives the yearly increase 
for tbe eleven years from 1885 to 1897 for Russia 
proper — the Centre, South, South-WeBt, and East — aa 
0'2S per cent., whilst it amoonts for the whole Empire 
to 1 '3S per cent., i.e., more than five times that amount ; 
for the Western Frontier Provinces, 22 per cent, i.e., 8J 
times as much. In Germany the increase of the popa- 

. lation has amounted daring the five years from 1 895 to 

[ 1900 to 7'82 per cent., or 1*56 per cent, per annum, %.«., 
0*16 per cent, more than the increase in the Russian 
Empire and six times as much as the increase in Central 
Russia. The former much-vaunted rapid increase of 
the Russians has, acoording to this, oessed completely, 

', and like that of the French population received a 
check. Foreign immigration into Uie Western frontier 
districts can scarcely count now, as it is balanced by the 
very considerable emigration from those provinces into 
Russia, into the Centre, no immigration taking place 
vice verta by Russians into the Frontier Provinces. On 
tbe other hand, the bands migrating to Siberia oon- 
sist to a lai^ extent of peasants from the central 
provinces whose shares of land have become too small 
and too poor, and who feel too cramped at home. They 
leave their villages by tens of thousands every year, in 
order to settle down in Western Siberia npon fresh soil. 
And yet upon this naturally most fertile soil in these 
provinces there are, per square km., only 61 (Kursk), 14 
(Orel), 41 (Tambov), 46 (Tula), 39 (Yoronesh) 

1^' It . iUa (*i>,->ttA"-.^' --(.■■ ,i .J i "t- •Ot.'-S , 
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iohftbibuilis.' A. fnrthier Bymptom is the progressive 
degeneration of the peasants in the Centre. Every year 
the recruitings are m witness to this; oomplainta are 
increasing about the number of men rejected from 
the service as oaeless, abont the decrease of chest 
measurement and of height The former well-known 
fine proportions of the Russian peasant have disappeared. 
The Hosaion recruit comes off badly by the side of the 
recruit from the non-Russian provinces. 

If one tries to picture for a moment a village with 
two or three thousand inhabitants who have to cultivate 
their small piece of land a long way ofi^ sometimes 
several miles from their homc^ who have no wood for 
fuel, for building purposes, no stones for foundations, 
who have never anything but straw upon their roofs, in 
many districts even for their fuel only straw mixed 
with dung, it will be seen that the commune alone is 
responsible for the ezoeesive growth of the villages. 
Without it the peasant proprietors, as they would have 
- been, would not have allowed the division of the land to 
assume such unreasonable proportions, and instead of the 
GOO fanners there would to^y be found upon the same 
space 60 or less. They would have their farm-servants 
and would be content and prosperous. The dwelling- 
houses would be better, the stoves less dangerous, the 
conflagrations rarer. Nowadays these villages, as soon 
as a fire breaks out anywhere, are burnt down completely, 
nothing ia left; and how easily is a fire caused in this 
accumtdation of tinder and amongst a population whose 
highest enjoyment is intoxication. It has been calcu- 
lated that every year 200,000,000 roubles' worth of 
peasant property is destroyed by fire. And again, can 
it be wondered at if in such a village, containing 2990 
beggars and 10 well-to-do village tyrants, in whicb hut 
joins hut in endleas monotony, brandy plays the chief 
parti In a large village a shop is to be seen here and 
there, or a parish hall, a school — tlie smdler the village 
the more rarely are these met with ; but in former days 
the public-house, nowadays the monopoly-shop, these 
' In Qomuoy 104 pei sqiiaie km. 
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are Dever wftotiDg. Every bnsmen tnuuMctioQ which 
lies otitBidfl the luiial routine, every funily event, every 
bargain, every fev roablee remitted in twies which the 
commime elder grants, evmy meeting of the oommnne 
tor an election, for a resolntion respecting the fields, tiie 
ohnrch, etc., all and everything reqniree brandy and ia 
managed with brandy. And beaidee, there are 150, yea, 
even 170, holidays in the year, dnring whit^ the peasant 
does not work. Firstly, because in winter he can find 
no work ; secondly, because be has been forbidden to 
work by the cbnroh or police ; and finally, because he 
likes it BO. On Sundays the indastrious man is more 
likely to be seen in the fields when there is a nub of 
wwk ; but the Saints' days and the Grown holidays are 
not lightly to be disre^rded. If these were winter 
days only, dnring which the Roesian peasants sleep in 
any case because no work is to be had ; but it is Uia 
same in summer, when the work is oi^ent, when on one 
such holiday the harvest ma; be spoilt by untimely 
rain, or the seed be withered up by the soorohing mn, 
and which might be saved if it had but been sovn 
twenty-four hours sooner — hut all the year round there 
are holidays, and how is ibe peasant to spend them if 
he cannot sleep and happens to have a penny in hia 
pocketT Is he to go for a walk in the treeless fields, 
or on the Steppe, or beyond (be village with wife 
and children ^er the manner of Oerman peasants T 
In the bnming son, without a vestige of shade, with 
bis sickly, deapised wife, the halfnaaked childrrat 
Formerly the inn was the meeting-place of the oten ; 
the young people danced on toe square in front of it. 
Now tiiere is only the publio-house, in which one cannot 
sit down for » pleasant chat, in wh^cb one has to buy the 
bottle of brandy in order to drink it outside in the 
street. The old inn was dangerous; if one once sat 
down it was not easy to get up again ; you drank more 
with your friends than was good, you were tempted by 
Ute host to drink more than you could pay for and -soon 
were deeply in debt, «nd wbere^ aa in the soath-eaatero 
diatriot, it was the Jew who stood behind ^ae counter, 
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yon found yoarself tm the downvard road. The danger 
ia DOW lessened, bnt, on the other hand, this laat remnant 
of Booial life has disappeared, and of the brandy only 
the enjoyment of intoxication is left. Or yon dnnk at 
home and become a dmnkard ; the wife also drinks, and 
the children get their share. This is the dark side of 
the ibonopoly-shop. If in Russia per head of the 
population less alcohol ia consumed than in Qermany, 
France and England, it is accounted for by the poverty 
of the people ; the peasant has not sufficient means to 
pay for brandy eyery day, and for other stimalants he 
is not able to pay at all. He only drinks on special 
occasions, or when he happens to have some money, or 
when he has his "aapoi," this extraordinary Russian 
disease. A man who has led the most sober, orderly life 
for weeks, or for months, is suddenly seized by an 
irresistible, physical desire for brandy and spends » few 
days in anintermpted intoxication. Once the drinking 
bont over, the man ia again the same industrious and 
sober man he was before. If the peasant were less 
poor he might enjoy every day a drink ; a glass of beer, 
or of mead and brandy, would be leas dangerous to him 
unless ho went to the other extreme of drinking more, 
the more he earned. Such as he ia now he livea in 
misery and dirt, without a stimulus to brain and 
heart, without an opportunity for harmless enjoyment, 
without the chance of attaining to any state of comfort, 
and yet tied to the soil. Only the village tyrant, the 
" fiat," has belief in himself and a future before him ; 
the others, the great mass of the people, lead an almost 
animal existence from day to day, and the African 
explorer. Junker, was right when, at the sight of the 
negro villages in the Eastern Soudan, with their clean 
houses and streets, with their well-fed and merry 
inhabitants, he thought with a heavy heart of the 
Russian villages. But let those negroes be governed 
by Russian officials, by conscription, a financial syst«n 
and police, and all the other signs of culture, and soon 
these savt^es will no longer be enviable. Taxes and 
brandy wonld soon drive away their merrinesa. Yet in 
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■pite of it ail ibe RoBiiui peuutt is so tenaoioDi and 
so oareleu by natnre that evea to-dfty, onleu famine or 
peatilenoe are raging in the village, von maj see, on a 
Sunday in summer, yonng men and women in tiieir 
national dreaa, walking merrily through the fields, or 
dancing co the tune of a ooncertina. If there is broad 
for to-morrow the peasant has aocnstomed himself long 
ago to look upon everything sa in perfect order. 

However fertile the land of the Black Earth disbdet 
it yet shows defects which check any higher state of 
culture. The rich, k^ soil has neither gravel nor 
stones, and has more need than poor soil of artificial 
roads. Since there is no material for these th^v exist, 
apart from a few highroads, no roads properly so called ; 
what a bridge is worth in this district is shown by the 
well-known story in which the peasant calls a gentLBman 
who is driving ^ong and breaks down with the Ividge, 
a fool, since he ought to have seen that a bridge was 
coming and yet be did not turn off from Uie road. It 
is much safw to drive by the aide of the bridge through 
the river, and on in the direction of the rats whidi, 
running side by ude at intervals, send np in dry 
weather thick cloads of black dust, and in wet weather 
turn into a quagmire. Another obstacle to civilisation 
is the lack of water. For miles and miles you drive 
without seeing a hoose, a tree, an undulation in the 
soil; eveiTwhere Selds or meaidows divided into long 
narrow ribands, or lying barren in an endless uniform 
level. For miles thera is no settlement because there 
is no water. Suddenly you stand beforo a steep 
declivity cut into the p^in as with a knife, sharp and 
deep, so that from the dbtance no edge, no interruption 
is perceived in the plain. Before the glanoe of the 
surprised traveller there stretches a narrow ravine in 
which, daring summer, only a small brook winds along, 
which swells with the melting snow, and then oarries 
fioods of water from both sides, along which, unchecked 
by a hill, or a moor, or a forest, collecting from afar off, 
rob the soil of many of its most fertilising elemmts. 
However, there w water, and for this reason the row of 
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village hata Btreteh on both ddes of the brook, extend- 
ing tor maaj miles, a vill^e of himdreds of hata pro- 
tected from Btorme by the steep mod bauka. Wherever 
the fields and meadowa disappeared the masses of 
water farrowed the soil the more powerfully the more 
eaailj, and these cracks, broadening from year to year, 
became Talleys and dales. This ever-in creasing furrow- 
ing of the land has reached dangerous proportions 
to-day ; the cultivated fields are torn up and diminished, 
the rivera are choked, and the State ia called upon to 
help. It will be diffionlt, however, to do anything, 
except by restoring forests and meadows. Where the 
Boil offiera greato- resiatance to the water, aa is the caae 
in the northern parte of the Centre, there also water is 
more easUy found in the plains and the villages are not 
obliged to follow the course of the liver. In tiia district 
of the Black Earth, with ita porona aab-soU, the lack of 
water is one of the chief causes of the formation of lai^ 
villages with their distant flelda, and is the chief obstacle 
in the way of leas centralised aettlementa. However, the 
combination of village and river is to be found, and for 
other reasons, even where there is no lack of water, as in 
the northern forest lone, the so-called I^ke District. 
In the gouvemenunU at Novgorod, Vologda, OXaaez, 
Archangel, Perm, with their lakes and their forest ocean, 
the rivera are almost the only means of communication. 
Here the peasant aettlee on the bank of a river in order 
to communicate by boat with the nearest town, which 
may be 100 or 300 miles o^ in order to utilise the river 
meadows or to plough some fields above them. Further 
on, beyond the field, the virgin forest b^ina, stretohing 
over hundreda of miles, only intormpted by moora or 
lakes, without a road or a dwelling, only passable to 
man when clad with its wintry manUe of ice and anew. 
There are even to-day great tracts of land which are as 
good OS without an owner ; there in the forest anybody 
may chooae a piece of land, plough and cultivate it, sow 
and reap, without ever requiring any permission. Thus 
gradually a village ia formed, whii^ subsists chiefly 
by hunting and fishing because the climate fbrUda 
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ftgricnltnre ; then, if 1^ chutoe ui extraordinur evont 
aenda the nem of the existence of this Tillage into tiw 
diatriot town, or even into the capital of the pro- 
Tince, there appean an official who inoludea the aettle- 
ment in hia taxation list, and thos it is reoognieed by 
the State. Here the peasant Uvea ae wildly aa the 
SamOTode or the Laplander, bat he anSers leaa hnngw 
than his companion in the Elonth, on the land foimerly 
BO rich in com but nnfortonately no longer ao to-day. 

Such ia the material miaery of the Qreat-Bnasian 
people. There ia not much difEerenoe aa r^arda their 
apiritoal life. One can readily undentand that, Uving 
in HDoh poverty, the peasant haa neither the time, nor 
the wiah, nor the capacity for thinking mnch about 
schoola and learning. Before the year ISfil there were 
hardly any national schoola. In the " thirties " of the 
previoua century the Oorernment had b^nn to found a 
few elemea£ary achools apon Crown and appanage lands. 
Bat in the year 1853 there were upon these Crown 
lands only 2 7 96 Russian elementary schools, with 
153,117 echolara, and on the appanage eatat«B 204 
schools, with 7477 scholars.' They were very had and 
ahowed no reaalta. Since 16G1, eapedally since the 
introdnction of Provincial Aasembliai, the intereat in 
the national achools has been astir ; the provinces 
founded with their own means achools, and urged the 
richer villagee to do something in their turn. In the 
year 1893 the expenditure for the national schools was 
defrayed in the following proportion : — 

By the Prov. Asaembliee . .69 per cent. 

By the peasant communes 29 per cent. 

By the State and other sonrcea 2 per cent. 

In the gottvemementa poasesaing Provincial Assemblies 
the expenditure for the national schools has, during the 
last five years, risen by 66 per cent. But by the law of 
12tfa June 1900 the Government haa reatricted the in- 
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creweof reroDueof the PrOTiooial Budget so much that& 
farther increase of expenditure for the schools has been 
praveDted. In the year 1891 the OoTemment handed 
die care of the na^oal Bohool, in ao far as it had 
hitherto been a Government school, almost entirely over 
to the Chnroh, who ordered the village priest to look 
after the matter. It is difficult to ascertain the namber 
of Choroh eohools. Miliikov < mentions for 1893, 68,490 
national schools, of which 51,640 were orthodox. 
Nowikow counts to-day, for the whole Empire, altogether 
70,000 national schools. According to the Government 
Jfessen^er there existed in Jannary 1899 abont 21,500 
elementary schools managed by the Church, with, roughly, 
It million children, ai^ besides these 18,341 Church 
spools for the children of the clergy, consisting of one 
or two classes ; amongst these sixteen teachers' achools. 
The teachers comprise the clergy, deacon^ choristers, 
but in the majority (37,000) laymen. Of these more 
than 19,000 received a salary of 100 roubles and 
less ; in the province of Toronezh, for instance, it is 
said that the teachers of the Church schools are content 
with a salary of 40 roubles per annum. Often, however, 
the salary is supplemented by contributionsfrom private 
individuals, or from the I^vincial Assemblies. The 
highest salary, amounting to about 500 roubles, wss then 
only received by 122 persons, by the teachers in the 
seminaries and similar institutions. Even these figures 
show the level of the Church schools. Ignorant as the 
lower clergy are tiiey are incapable of spreading culture, 
and he who lives upon £B or £10 per annum cannot, 
even in Russia, rate his knowledge and teaching powers 
very highly. Moreover, the Bossian peasant does not 
benefit by a great part of the expenditure of the Church 
upon teachers, etc., bnt rather the non-Rosai&n children 
in Poland, Lithuania, in the Baltic Provinces, etc., for 
whom, as we shall see later on, much more is done than 
for the RoBsians proper. Taking all in all the Church 
expended in the year 1899 abont 1 1 million roables upon 
schools, of which 5 million roubles were supplied by the 

' MsukoK, p. ssr. 
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Treasoiy. Ifowikow oalcnl&tee that of tlili sun not 
2 millioDB £kll to the share of the 21,500 element«ry 
national Bohools, and this would tall; with the quoted 
salary <rf leas than 100 rouhlei for tihe teacher. It is 
not surprising if saob schools show but poor results, 
especially if one considers the influence emanating from 
tiifi Sjnod, which to-day is all for religious propaganda 
and QTidently for ohscuring the intellect. A sinking 
testimony of this prevailing spirit was brought to light 
in November 1901 by the St Petersburg Vtedomoati, 

Iq some of the Chnrch schools far teachers missionary 
divisions were arranged, in which the teachen were 
made acquainted with sectarianism, more especially with 
the Btnndiste, and were provided with the means for 
resisting them. According to this missionary pro- 
gramme religious instruction in the elententary achools 
is chiefly given in a spirit of polemics against the 
Stundists. In the eparchies of Poltava, Charkov, 
Voronsb, Astrakhan, Tambov, religions instruction 
has assumed this character, whidi, for children who have 
barely learnt to read and write, must inevitably lead to 
the most superficial ocmoeptioa of religion. Instead of 
rel^ion the children learn Church disputes, and instead 
of schooling and education they receive in the Church 
schools lessons on misnoouy debates and on choir 
singing, Tbeae two subjects are particularly favoured 
trtxa above, a fact which in itself suflicieubly obarac- 
terises this kind of natiimal school Almost equally 
characteristic is the fact that our old friend, the Uoral 
Captain, Nowikow, who looks upon the spread of school 
education am(mgBt the people as the most important 
task of the day, considers singing as one of the chief 
subjects. If so thoughtful a man would found popular 
education upon music what notions must be prevalent 
even amount the more educated classes I 

Inthirty-aizirffueertMinsntowithProvincialAssefflUies 
there were expended in the year 1900 by the Provincial 
Asaanhlies, upon national st^ools, 15 million roubles, so 
that for tim elementary education of the orthodox 
Russian there only remained 20 million roubles, and if 
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one dednots th« expenses for non-RnuiaD but orthodox 
schools then retuaiue even leas. This is precious little 
with a Budget of 18 hundred miliione, and eapeciallj 
little in view of the fact tb&t from the Treoattry itself 
only 6 milhons of this sum were forthcoming, i.e., abonb 
one penny per head of the orthodox Rnssian population, 
Trnboikow calcnlates the share of the elementary 
schools in the expenditure of the State for 189S aa 07 
per cent.> And now we read (St Petersburg 
Fiedomotti) that in the year 1902 the Synod only has in 
hand for tiie national schools 3j^ millioQ ronblee, and 
will therefore reduce its expenditure by abont 2| 
millions. On the other hand, ^ere are set apart in the 
Budget for 1902 for the loww schools about 9 millions, 
i.e., 2 millions more than in the year 1901. To these 
lower schools belong district schools, town schools, 
parish schools, elementary and national schools. How 
much then will remain for the elementary and national 
schools I Sctaroely more than those 6 kopecks, or a Id. 
per head of the population, and little more than ^ per 
cent, of the Budget of expenditure, if one adds together 
the stuns which the Ministry of Popular Enlightenment 
(EduoatioD) and the Synod expend for this purpose. 
Where the nobility and the peasants themselves take 
matten in band or would do so if the State gave them a 
tree hand, as for instance in the Baltic l^vinces, in 
Poland, in a few provinces with Provincial Assemblies, 
there the OoremmeDt would be required to do but little. 
But in the provinces of Russia ^oper the initiative of 
the population in itaelf is slight and is checked by the 
Government and the Church as much as in the non- 
Russi&n Provinces. 

The Russian peasant of b>day has an instinctive 
desire to learn to read at least. The miserable Church 
schools are of slight value ; the provincial schools do far 
more. Besides, tbere oftcot luq>penB to be in the village 
a time-expired sergeant as a teacher, or the son learns 
reading from his father ; thus, in spite of the bad schools, 
it is no rare ooGurrenoe amongst the men to be abl» 
■ P. 1B7. 
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to read ; on the oontraiy, itu ao prevalent that itt moat 
of the Urger villagee somebody is to be foimd vho takes 
in a newspaper. Useful also are the leesons which are 
given to moet recmita in the regiment. 

How matters stand on the whole is shown by oom- 
munications which are beginning to appear in the 
Frees on the resulta of tho census of 1897. According 
to these (Sustk. Viadom.) there were in St Fetoraburg 
1,342,815 Russian subjects, of whom 469,720 were nnable 
to read or write. Thus in the capital, in which most is 
d<xie for the elementary schools, 37 '4 per cent of the 
population are entirely without schooling.' If this ia 
the stAndard of elementary instruction in the capital 
one may gauge the value of the elementary schools of 
orthodox Russia. On this point the recruiting 
statistics give reliable information. Of the 290,000 
reoruits selected per annum only 43 per cent, are able 
to read and write. If one deducts the soldiers coming 
from Foland and the Baltic Frovincee, who reoeire a 
good elementary education, the number of Russian 
recruite who are unable to rood and write would reach 
tu tar more than 60 per cent.' Naturally women ta% 
in a worse plight. The newspaper, Ntdeld (The 
Week), relates that on on average only one out of 7 
peasant girls receivea any education at all ; that in 
many villages there is not a single female creature able 
to read, not to mention writing. 

In most of the larger villages there is a church and 
a priest ; it is the latter's duty to keep a Church school 
There ought, therefore, to exist a great number of these 
schoola, and one might assume, if figures are insisted upon, 
that there is one orthodox elementary Church school 
for every 4000 Bussians.s If, however, one keeps in 
mind the quality of this schooling, if one considers the 
wretched condition, the ignoronoe of the priests, and 

■ It mnBt be ramembend that maaj Finlmnden, EiUMottiu and 
Letts resident here and there are not illiterate. 

' In Qennany the illiterate among the reoniita wera 0-16 per oent. 

I At the omma of 1867 there were in Hooia 87,886,000 m- '^ - 
of the Orthodox Ohareh. 
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even more that of their acoljtOB and choristers, of the aoD- 
commissioned officers and such-like, who are appointed 
OS village Bohoolmasters, one cannot expect from these 
schools any ootupicuous reaulta. The non-clerical 
schools also, the so-called ministerial schools, which are 
founded here and there by a commune, and whioh are 
oiider the snperriaion of the Ministry of Popular 
Enlightenment, as well oe the provincial achoola, lack a 
sufficient number of teachers, of schoolhouaes, of means, 
in spite of all the efforts of the Provincial Assemblies, 
to bring some sort of life into this important depart- 
ment. Poverty, necessity, external and internal con- 
ditions of man, the aversion of the Chorcli authorities 
to education in general — all this checks and in no way 
promotes popular education. A very retrograde paper, 
such as the Moeaow Jfetoa, exclaimed in despair not 
long ago, " We hare no roads, the people live in 
steppes, in forests and moors. The settlements are not 
unfrequently separated by uncultivated and roadless 
tracts of 500 to 800 verets, and the population, which is 
equally uncultivated, and here and there, so to speak, 
even savage, leads a sad existence, far from all industrial 
and commercial means of communication. Is it 
humanly possible to supply all these districts with 
properly-organised schools and with teachers t " Whilst 
there is very little done for elementary Russian 
education by State and Church, whilst only about i- per 
cent of tlie enormous Budget of expenditure is available 
for this purpose, considerable enms are expended every 
year in foreign countries upon the education <mF 
Servians, Bulgarians, of Poles, lithuauians, Letts, 
Esthonians, ete., who mostly have far better schools of 
their own and in sufficient numbers. Thus, in the 
Eparchy of Riga there is one Russian Orthodox Church 
s<diool for every 654 orthodox inhabitants; this is dz 
times as much as in the whole Empire per head of the 
orthodox population. It is owing to this political 
Propaganda of the Church that none of the Russian 
provinces are as well supplied with schools as the three 
Baltic Provinces, and Livonia in particular, which is 
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worked by this Church pfopaguidA, as the following 
eramples show : — 
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According to this, livouia is more richly endowed 
with Bchoola th&n even Germany, where there is only 
one school for every 871 inhabitants, and for the reason 
that the Orthodox Chorcb school hsis taken its place by 
^e Bide of the Froteetont School' 

It is probable that the orthodox Bossian elementary 
schools of the Baltic Provinces are not only the most 
richly endowed, but also the most efficient, Russian 
orthodox elemontary schools in the Empire, firstly, 
because they have to withstand the competition of the 
most excellent Lutheran national Bchoc^ founded by 
the nobility and municipalities, and efficiently conducted 
by the Protestant clergy as far as the State has not 
checked them. Secondly, and this is the chief reason, 
because from times immemorial the interests of the 
Rossians have been directed far more towards external 
propaganda than towards the internal conditions in 
Russia. At the head of this external aotivity, directed 
towards political Church propaganda, there stands the 
Synod, the chief procurator, Fobedonoszew, as may be 
seen every year by the reports he makes to the 
Emperor upon the condition of the Orthodox Church in 
the Frontier Provinces, where both Catholicism and 
Proteetantism are fonght with most unfair weapons, and 
yet there ttie schools are in a much better material con- 
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dition than in Bussia Proper. Once more we h&re here 
the cariouB phenomenon of the Bauian willing to aofler 
hanger, not only materially but also spiritually, for the 
sake of politics. 

How are any reenlta in elementary education to be 
expected from school education given by priests, who, 
according to their education and position amongst the 
people, are as ill-suited for it as is the Russian " Pope " 
<m an arerage. 
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CHAPTER IX 

CBUBOH AND H0KAL8 

It may bo that the preceding aa well as the 
deacriptiona will appear exaggerated to some of my 
readers. It would indeed be a mistake to sappoae that, 
following in the tracks of these descriptions, anyone 
wonld be able to find his way throagh the whole of tJie 
Rnssian Empire. I have more than onoe made the 
observation that side by side with misery there is 
oomfort, that, in spite of the decay of the nubility and 
of the peasants, there are excellent men to be f onnd in 
healthy and prosperous surroundingB, and the same may 
be said of the class with which I shall now deal in brieL 
There do eiist well-educated priests and liringB richly 
endowed and well looked after by private individuals. 
Both the Russian priest and the Russian peasant poesees 
elementary traits of character which, under favourable 
conditions, develop great moral qualities. However, 
the testimonies upon which I found my descriptions are 
so numerous and so similar one to the other that one is 
justified in assuming them to be not merely the sad 
personal experiences of a few unfortunates. So country 
in Europe, perhaps, is less uniform as regards its civilisa- 
tion than Russia. The contrasts between rich and poor, 
between the greatest luznry and deepest misery, are 
here as great as Id the most advanced indnstrial 
countries. But the standard of general culture, apart 
from that of a few single individuals, varies greatly in 
the different parts of the country. Our desoriptions 
are almost exclnsively derived from parts of the country 
the retrogression of which in culture during the last 
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deoades u an undiapnted faot. I therefore ask my 
reftdera alw&ya to keep in miad th&t it is quite within 
the range of possibility to travel throng Bnsaia from St 
Fetersborgh to Odessa vithont perceiving mnch of the 
misery and the want of civilisation which are bewailed 
on the right and on the left of the road by Kuasian 
observers. In the following paragraphs I ahall apeak 
of the pariah clergy only, not of the monastic clergy, 
who, in their wealthy monasteries, live like " anburied 
corpses," aa an old Bnssi&n writer has pat it, and who 
at the same time manage the aSaiia of the Chorch. 

With a very scanty education the future prieet 
leaves the seminary, chooeee the preacribed companion, 
almoat invariably from amongst his own cla^ the 
daughter of a priest, and after his marriage is sent into 
a village. What hia experiencee are there we read in 
the Memoriea of a FHioffe Prieit.' He arrivea — no 
inn, no reception I "Where does the aezton liveT 
They showed me a miserable hut. And the verger t 
They pointed, to an even more wretched hovel. Let 
na drive to the sexton. We drive thither and perceive 
a small crooked chnrch built of stone, enclosed by a 
rotten wooden paling, and a dil&pidatod half-open hnt. 
We enter; tiie floor is of mud, the two windows, fifteen 
inches high, are dim, the walla damp, the corners covered 
with mildew." The unfortunate couple ore located with 
the peasant, who has two rooms, and crams himself and 
his family into one. Then begins the bargaining with 
the commune as to who is to supply a dwelling for 
the priest. "After many entreaties, much bowing and 
painful humiliation on the one side, wise instructions 
and haughty bearing on the other — I am sent for, at 
the expiration of a fortnight. I am to attend a pariah 
meeting and ask for a home. I have to discourse for 
a long time, yea, almost to beg them individually to be 
good enongh to give me some separate room. At last 
they make up their minds . . . and I receive orders to 
move into a peasant's house." . , . The room turned 
out to be scarcely better than the verger's but, and in 
■Prom the Ronisn, b;H. v. Oettbfrsn, 1894. Ootbk 
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thii dirty hols the olarioal ooople hod to lira henorfortti 
with the old peuanta. At te&-tiiae tim suton appeKn, 
bat drunk. The prieat aska him why he is drank. 
"Tou, little fftther, have not yet settled down here. 
When yon will hare been here a year yoa will drink 
even more than I," And tnily it would not be surpris- 
ing, considering the life which the prieit has to lead 
here. Of mou^ he has hardly any ; he has to earn his 
living b^ baptisms, funerals, etc., he has to drive into 
the smaller villages of the neighboorhood io order to 
earn a farthing here, to obtain a fowl and a little flour 
there, and aometimes be spends an entire day driving 
about in order to return home with twopence ; this is 
the rale, not the exception, and the cry is always 
"drink." The parish gives him the so^alled home, 
but as a sort of house-wanning be has to supply a pail 
of brandy and to drink with them on peril of fivfeitiug 
their liberality simultaneously with their afieotion. 
"Ton have to deal with us sJone," so they say, "yon 
must show us respect ; if so, we will grant yon every- 
thing and respect you in ratom. But If yon do not 
desire this, yon had better pack up at onoe sitd go. Do 
not spare your back ; it will be to your advantage to 
bow down before the parish." la tus dirty hovel, the 
rotten floor of whioh is washed onoe a year before 
Easter, where neither U^t not air ever penetrates 
during the school-hoars of the long winter, there also 
the stdKwl children have to be taught. Msjty a priest, 
thus oomplains the writer, lives in a den or in the 
villi^ publio-hoase. It is thu:efora easy to understand 
why dronkenneas amongst this class is so rife, and why, 
aocording to the direction of the chief procurator, 
Fobedonoazew, in the " Service Roisters " of the priests, 
there must always be mentioned " to what extent the 
individual is aooustomed to oonsome intoxicating liquor." 
Snch a roister, sighs the priest, does not exist for 
otbBT State officnals ; this shows bow naively the priest 
looks upon himself as a State official, iduch in reality 
he is. 
These are deacriptiMis of tiuwtj or forty yean aga But 
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although BomeUuBg hu been done in the meantime — 
at least upon paper — the condition of the pariah priests 
ia Btill a moat wretched one, even Uydttj, taking into 
account the aconmnlated wealth in chnrchcB and 
monaeterieB. Even the Budget of the Chnrcb ad- 
ministration of the Synod proves this. For the year 
1901 there is an estimate of about lOJ million roubles 
for " the rural clergy, those in towns, for missions and 
missionaries. " If this sum were spent entirely upon 
the lower clergy of Russia Proper the individual priest 
would obtain about 100 roubles per annum. A great 
deal, however, must be deducted for missions and 
missionaries, for the clergy abroad, where frequently 
Russian Churches are built without this being required 
in the least. Even more is expended upon the many 
Russian chorcbes and clerical institutions in the non- 
Russian parte of Russia. Every wherE^ from Kamchatka 
to the Vistula, Russian chorchee and priests are being 
maintained, even in places where no religious, but 
merely a political aim prompts the Synod to spread 
propaganda. The comparison ot the Russian village 
priests in the province of Saratov or Tambov, with his 
brother-in-order in Poland, Lithuania, Livonia, is often 
surprising. Comfortable large dwelling-houses, often 
horses and carriages, fields and meadows, gardens, 
handsome, cheerful churches. The priest lives ccnn- 
fortahly on 1000 to 1500 roubles of salary or profit 
upon his glebe land, he has his nice schotdroom, is not 
obliged to bend his back, nor to drink brandy, nor to 
su£E^ hunger. Brotherhoods arc being founded all 
over orthodox Russia, ooUectiona are made in order to 
help Lithuanians and Letts to become orthodox and 
to be Russianised, all for the sake of political ends. 
Scarcely has Russia taken possession of Manchuria, 
when, according to the Press, it is decided to found a 
Manohnrian bishopric, with a seat at Pekin, and a 
great Russian ortJiodox monastery in Manchuria, in 
order to further effectually, the orthodox Russian 
mission there. For all sorts of distant objects monor 
is lavishly spent ; " for us priests alone none is avw- 
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able." TfaoB onr village prioBta oomplAm agftin and ftgftin. 
The examples he quotes are certainly convincing. 

In a thickly-popnlated pariah, he tella as, the priest 
receiTes 144 roubles; in a medium-sised parish, 108 
roubles; and in a small parish, 72 roables in salary (p. 
191). Moreover, these poor priests are b&dly fleeced by 
the Consistories ; all their afi&urs are mansged by the a^ 
of money. Similar things ue related ot the " seventies," 
by the Englishman, Wallace, in his book.' Since th^ 
some things, and in some places even many things, have 
improved ; the Russian is not stingy with his gifts for 
Charch and prieste, bat the complaints of the lower 
clergy about their wretched condition, about the dia- 
regwl of the people and the pressure exercised by the 
Church anthoritieB, do not oeaee, and experiences snch 
as that of the priest in question may oft^ be met with 
even to.day. If we tahe up a dracriptioc from our owd 
times, the Ckronieie* of Leakoto,' we shall not meet tJie 
same matorial and moral misery, it is true, bat a 
poffitioD of the prieeta which, neverthelees, m^es anv 
religious or moral influence upon his patisb well-nigh 
imposnble. The purest character, the best intentions, 
are checked by a Church Government which only 
reocmiises the traditional and prescribed outward forms 
of the ritual and prohibits every independent feeling 
and interpretation of the Word of Qod. To hunt 
sectarians is fashionable, and the priest must endeavour 
to track them if he is to be thought efficient. The 
truth is that everywhere, even in the Church, one feels 
the finger trf the Government and of politica. Which 
saint tws to be evoked in this or that case, this every 
deacon knows pat off, but the presching of tiie Gospel 
and the osre of souls, so essentisl for the peasant, and 
in particular for the Rossian peasant — this path is 
■trewn with thorns for the priest by the Church 
authorities. The natural consequence is that the 
attitude of t^ peasant towards the Church is, like his 

■ Sauia. Leipng, 1870. 

' Letkom, Colleotion of Work*. St Petenbuig, 18B2. lUtd 
editiaa. Vob. L II. 
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religious life, purely oztoniBJ, conBiating in cnsloma, 
foriDulie, ceremonial sacrifices. And further, the conse- 
quence is that as soon as he is touched by tiie spirit of 
Uie Gospel he turns away from the State Chunih and 
becomes a sectarian. Then the Church atepa in. As 
soon as there is a chance of political propaganda there 
is money for the priest, for the miasionB, for the 
churches, for the schools. For the sake of a policy 
the BuBsian willingly starves, even in the religiouB 
sense. 

Whoever wishes to obtain an insight into the moral 
lite of the Busaian people would seek in vain for 
statistics of morals of the modem kind, and if he 
should find them they would not be of much use, as 
they would not be reliable. Only scattered accounts 
about crimes, drunkenness, etc., are available, but they 
are unreliable if taken as representing the average of the 
entire Bussiaa people, not to speak of the entire Russian 
Empire. If, however, the material and spiritual con- 
ditions which were tou<died upon in the preceding 
account are kept in view, one is driven to the con- 
clusion that the moral level of this people cannot 
be high. Modem Bnssian literature, this wonderful 
mirror of national life, only too well confirms this 
assumption. Whoever knows Terpigorew, Oorki, 
Tschechov or Tolstoi's smaller writings, for example, 
the much-admired book. The Power 0/ Darkneu, 
most feel the deep degradation into which the peasant 
of Great Russia has sunk. 

Family life is not shattered amongst the upper classes 
only. Other peoples, the Germans of the seventeenth 
and the French of the eighteenth century, also sank 
to a low state of moral degradation, without, however, 
poisoning too much the life of the lower olaases, and 
this period was followed by a salutary reaction wrought 
by the sore trials which the upper classes hod to 
Buffer. It is far more fatal when the relaxation of 
morals lays hold of the lower claeaeB. In Russia the 
wife never occupied a position such as that which she 
enjoyed amongst the old Germuis ; in the sixteenth 
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oeottu; ahe wm, eren ftt the Ottr'a ooart, Mteemed no 
more highly th*ii she ia to-day in tiie oauntriea of the 
But. She wu confined to her own ftpftrtmenta, and 
only ftppeu«d oa festive oocwsioiu, in order to pasa the 
cop to the guest; she vm still pu^y the husband'B 
bUtb. XTntil quite recently tnoes of this former 
posltioa oonld still be found, not amongst the peasants 
only, but amongst the rioh Hoeoow merchants as 
TelL For the peaaant the wife is, eren to-day, the 
slave, the worker, and they, the vires and daoghten, 
oonsider themselves aa anon ; they suffer blows and do 
the work of slaves without feeling the loss of their 
dignity. The wife is looked upon with but little reapect, 
and her marriage duty ooDsiats far more in serving her 
husband than in fldeti^. The relationa between the 
aexea are very loose, llie men migrate in the summer 
to seek work, the women in the meantime take in 
Boldiers aa lodgers if there are any to be had; in 
ooDseqnenoe of this there were legions of ill^timate 
aoldiera' children aa long as the custom of quartering the 
troops in the vilb^ee still prevailed, owing to tJiera 
being no barracks. Or the wives ajid daughtera were 
hired for the harvest by a landowner, frequently in a 
distant province. Thus hundreds of women suddenly 
made their appearanoe in the merry anmmer days ; they 
camped in hay-lofts and bams, and, of course, all the 
men cune flocking from tar and near to the danoe 
and lov»-making. "What do I care," said one of 
these landed proprietors to me about twelve years ago. 
" Of oourse things are pretty bad, but in September 
the whole horde leaves again by the railway and there 
ia an end of it and my harvest has been iHOUgbt in." 
How long ago la it that in the village the head of the 
family lived with hia son-in-law, daoghter-in-law, with 
grand-children and great grand-child ren in one houaa, 
upon one farm, three, four, five families together, and 
the bead of the family in a most patriarchal manner 
not only claimed his own wife aa hits own, but also the 
wives of his sons and grandsona T In reading to-day of 
the looee relations existing between men and women 
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one is reminded of Japanese moralH. TiiU looeenesa of 
morals is particalarly serious on aooount of sexual 
diseases which have appeared in reoent times. This 
soourge bus spread far, and has, in conunon with the 
hrandy, undermined the health and strength of the 
peasant. 

Worse however, is the fact that the ties between 
parents and children hare been loosened. The newborn 
infant is generally, from the rery first day, not treated 
with tove but as a burden ; it lies in a box sospended 
by a hook and is rocked there by the foot of the knit- 
ting mother, or by the brother, until it falls asleep, or it 
is put to sleep with the ever-ready poppy juice. It is 
brought up iu a pestilential atmosphere upon the most 
inferior kind of food ; it has no strength and easily 
pines away if Nature has not endowed it with an iron 
constitution. For this reason one half or more of the 
children die at an early age, and the increase of the 
population has come to a standstill, as I mentioned 
before. But the moral phenomenon is the lack of love 
in the mother for her child. She may be tender at 
times and overwhelm it with sweet words, but the next 
moment she ill-treats and curses it^ and, if her poverty be 
great, lets it starve and perish. If only Qod would take 
it away ! We do not need it, it cannot work, it is 
good for nothing 1 And God in the end doee take it. 
It is buried, the priest crosses himself over the grave 
and the mother tries to shed & few tears of respectability. 
The weakening of the mother's love — this, when it 
appears as a national characteristic, is a sign of terrible 
degradation, far worse than so-called loose morals in 
the relation of the sexes. This phenomenon, too, must 
be traced back to the prevailing poverty. 

It is not diffioult to discover the seat of these moral 
carbuncles in the nation. In a former chapter I have 
quoted the desonptionB of a correspondent of the 
Oraihdanin who is astonished at the well-being, at 
the order in the Russian villages on the lower Volga, 
which have been founded in the Steppe country of the 
Kirghizes. The oorrespondent at first sight imagined 
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himMlf to be in a Mttlemeot of Bactariuu, ao fsToanblf 
did theae villAgea comp&re wiUi those in Old Rusbul 
This shovs how deep seat«d in him and in ererybooly 
«1m is the experience that everything looks diSeranfe 
in a Tillage of sectarians than in one of orthodox 
Russi&ns; and certainly it has long been well-known 
all orer Rouia that the sectarian is a man who does 
not drink, nor smt^e, who is economical and thrifty, 
and more indnatrious than the orthodox HussiuL 
Whyt Here dogma does not play an important 
part, for the great mass of the Rnssiana who do not 
belong to the State Charch, are scMialled "old be- 
lievers," followers of the old Orthodox Ohorch aa it 
existed before the reforms of the aeventeenth century, a 
Church which doea not differ from the State Charch of 
to-day in its dogma, but only in — from a spiritual point 
of Tiew — unimportant external rites. These old 
believers cling more rigidly even than those of the 
State Church to empty forms. They are inspired 
even lees than the latter by a living spirit of religicai 
in their church ; and yet a slight formal divergence 
works great moral difierences. Usually amongst 
sectarians the old believers are not inolnded, only 
those who seceded from the State Church at a later 
period. But these old believers distinguished them- 
selves in a certain d^^ree by the same moml pecoliaritiee 
from the followers trf the State Church aa the aectariana. 
It is clear that the important point is not what they 
believe but how they believe it. In the one case 
dogmas are npbeld by compulsion and bring no moral 
blMsing ; in Uie other they are valued from free choice 
as something individual, aa a privil^e of the spirit, and 
the struggles and the sacrifioes which they entail 
enhance their spiritual value and vitality. The mere 
fact that the old believers were, and are being per- 
secuted, that they are conscious of guarding by their 
own strength their religions treasures, the feeling that 
they must suffer for the sake of these treasures, 
sanctifies and spiritualises them, ^ey are brought 
socially nearer to one another, they fadp each ot&r^ 
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they protect one anotiieri tbna the montl element 
becxunee active and ennoblee the spiritual life in the 
parish and in the family. The old believer stands on 
an altogether higher moral plane than the orthodox 
Roasian, and has thus reo^Jied a higher degree of 
prosperity. 

When, in addition, the sectarians proper are pervaded 
by a reid living, religions faith, thediangeintheirmoral 
character beoomee more marked, more decisive. Under 
Alexander I. the English Bible Society, invited and 
fostered by the Minister, Oolorin, penetrated into the 
oonntry ; the Bible vos translated into the Bnssian 
popular tongue instead of the Slavonic Church tongae, 
unintelligible to the people, and made accessible in many 
. other languages to the various peoples of the Russian 
Empire. For a long time it bad but little effect, because 
the mass of the people could not read it. In the second 
half of the nineteenth century the Bible followed in the 
track of the knowledge of reading and writing in the 
Russian village. It worked, and works, far more power- 
fully than all the Nihilists, and if the Holy Synod 
wishes to be consistent in its policy of spiritual enslav- 
ment it must begin by oheoking the distribution of the 
Bible. The origin of the "Btunde," from the prayer 
hour of the Qerman Menonites and other evangelical 
German colonist meetings, is well-known. The reUgions 
sense of the Russian, brooding for centuries over empty 
forms, combined witJi the equally repressed longing for 
spiritual life — these quickly seised upon the liberating 
power of a simple and practical living religious doctrine, 
and the "Stundist" movement spread rapidly over the 
whole south of the Empire. Wherever a Bible in the 
Russian language is to be found in the village, there a 
circle rapidly forms around its learned owner; he is 
listened to eagerly, and the Word has its efiect. 

Apart from the "Stunde," other sects have existed 
for a long time, raised from evangelical boU, such as 
the Holokanes and Dnchoborzs, and latterly the 
Faschkovinians. Faschkov, a colonel of the Guards, 
who died in Paris at the beginning of 1903, started in 
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the "eightjea" & moremeiit in 8t FeterBbnrg, which 
WH BHBeiitiolly evangelical, with a methodistical tjnge, 
and which soon wized apon all tiie strata of the p«qnda- 
tion in the capital. Sabstantially it waa a raligioiu 
revival from the dry-aa-dnat Qreek Choroh dmilar to 
that which in tlie sixteenth oratory tamed against the 
Romish Church in Oennany and in Switxeri&nd. The 
Gospel was to Pascbkov himself new, good tidings, and 
as snch he carried it into tlie distingoi^ed circles which 
he assembled at his palace on the Neva, and as snch he 
brought it amongst tho crowds of cabmen, labonrers, 
tanndreSMB, etc., whom ha called from the streetB to 
hear the news. Faschkov's name was known by the 
last crossing- sweeper, and many thoasaods bleoed him, 
some because they bad been moved by the religions 
spirit which glowed in him, others becuise they &ew 
of the many charitable institutions which he had 
founded with his own means and with the help of rich 
men and women friends. I myself shall never forget 
the few hours which I q>ent in conversation with this 
man, simple in spirit as in education, but so rich in 
religions feeling and in true humility. To me be could 
offer nothing new, for all that to lum was new I, the 
scm of Lutheran parents, had known from my childhood 
days. But what was new to me was the pnenomencm 
of a man who had belonged for fifty years to a Christian 
Church and had only now discovered as something new 
what is familiar to every member of an evangelical 
oommnnity as iiie sum and anbetance of Christian 
teaching. To him the Qospel itself was something new, 
a revelation. 

This has been the case of many thousands in the 
Russian Empire when they opened the Bible for the 
first time. The spark flew fnmi village to village and 
took fire, because the people were thirsting for a spiritual 
religious life, because it bronght oomfort in their material 
misery and food for their minds. In a few years every- 
body was astounded at the moral and material change 
wrought by the influence of the Stunde. Sober, 
industrious, honesty economical, observing order and 
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decency even outwardly — thae the eruigelical sectarian 
dutingniahed Tiimaftll from the member of the State 
Cbnroh, whether he was a Stnndiat, a Monok&ne, a 
follower of Tobtoi or of Faachkov. Holy Tladmir, 
with his Byzantine priests, brongbtnoliTineChriBtiamty 
into the land, and the oommon Bnssian bad not been 
bronght into contact with it during the nine hundred 
years which have elapsed sinoe. Wherever it penetrates 
to-day with the Bible, there its effect is apparent. It 
is such as the best Qovemment could not accomplish l^ 
worldly means alone. Bat it is diametrically opposed 
to the State Church ; it leads to secession from ortlKidoxy, 
and the State has entered upon a crusade against it. 

It is sufficiently well known with what rigour Mono- 
kanes and Dachoborzs have been proceeded against for 
yean ; how they are told to pack up and are sent into 
desert tracks, beyond the Ca^ian Sea, where, destitute, 
meanlees, and wiUiont work they are kept alive by English 
gifts, by Hbe collections which Count Tolstoi and (rtiher 
hnmanitarians are making on their behall Since then 
has come the turn of the Stundists, who are now being 
persecuted everywhere, whose prayer-meetings are for- 
bidden by the police, against whom the Church stirs up 
her dei^ and the entire youth of the Church schools. 
It is called missionary work, but it is the suppressing 
of evangelical Christianity. Paschkov's work, too, has 
been destroyed, his charitable instdtutions were closed, 
he himself was banished. 

Ifothing more pernicious to the health of the nation 
can be thought of than this violent subjugation of the 
national soul which cries for air. Hie coarse fibre of this 
people would not be touched so easily by good national 
schools (even if they oould be created) as by the unfetter- 
ing of ttie conscience by t^e liberatdon of the religious 
instinct. Bound in their external life by the " Mir " 
and the communal ownership of land, in their inner 
life by the withdrawal of all spiritual and intellectual 
food, how are these people to turn away from the road 
to perdition t Years ago, in the days of serfdom, they 
led a wild existence without reflection, a simple, un- 
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apiritnal, and yet, in iteelf, harmonioas life. To-day 
eveiy gianoe ahowB to them the deep chasm from 
vhidi they look np to the oreationa of oiTiliaed life in 
Europe, and the vivid oontraet stirs ap even the simple- 
minded man to thinking abont hinueU and abont his 
siuTODDdingB. The old harmony is gone and the burden 
of existence ia keenly felt because it ia rect^^niaed. 
Take away the povrer of the Chnrch and the coercion 
of agrarian legislation aod the good reeolts would 
become apparent very soon. No Qovemment alms, no 
agrarian schools, none of all these innumerable qnaok 
remedies invented in the chancelleries in order to 
avoid the fulfilment of neoesaary tasks, can ever check 
the growing misery, unless first of all these two principal 
measures are decided upon. 

Stifling vapours arise from a fetid swamp. The 
flabbinees of mollnsos is apparent in these figures and 
we see them driven to drunkenness, to crimes against 
their will, almost without passion, without fear of 
punishment, the victims of fate, not the bearers of a strong 
and evil will ; not evil by nature but following their 
inetincta blindly ; not corrupted by life but without any 
Kxt of moral education or ideas derived from experi- 
enoee ; not torn or driven 1:^ the necessity or the 
desires inspired by chaotic social surroundings, bnt 
following witliont a will mere inclinations and prompt- 
ings; they seem like neglected children left to them- 
selves in a dark den. Yet, in spite of all good and 
gifted children, who might be raised by their innate 
good feelings to noble deeds, who bow down to the 
ground before the nobleman, ibe Mighty One, and who 
nevertheless rise again with the quiet self-confidenoe of 
equals and who show in words and bearing nothing 
mean and servile. There ia a curioua mixture in the 
Russian peasant ; he lets himself be almost ill-treated to 
death, he suffers everything; physically, spiritually, 
morally he shows an enviable strength to bear and to 
Bufier ; he often astoniahes us by his qoiet dignity, this 
simple savage, he frequently shows extraordinary moral 
grandeur. But it is as though the sinews of active 
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strength vera eevered ; there ia no indlTidaa) 
character, no firm personality, no strength of will. 
The dictates of the parish, the oommendB of authorities, 
the will of the Czar; apart from these three powers 
there eziste in his hreast zto clear oonscionsBees of his 
own independence. One often sees in him the 
descendant of a great and free people ; judging his 
actions, his hfe, his desiree, he appears as the victim of 
long servitude, or as the son of a people who have QO 
future. 
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CHAPTER X 

FOTIBTT AVD TAMOM 

In ft oonnt^ so extoanve u ibkt part ot (he Rubsuld 
Empire with which ws are here oonoemed, and so 
vftried M regudi its natnrsl conditions, in spite of 
ontwud nnifoiTnity, there oumot fail to be a great 
divenity of local oonditioiu oatued by difierenoee of 
soil, cA peoplea, of gec^raphical pooitloii, etc. Small 
Russia and New Bnsaia moetly compare favourably with 
Central Rossia. They suffer less from the communal 
ownership of land, which has here thrown off its stifling 
form, if not in Uieory at least in practice; in Small 
Russia the gnarantorahip for the taxes does not exist. 
Strong German immigration has oontributed to the 
revivi^ of fanning. Thus prosperity is far greater here 
than in the Centre, and occasional failures of crops 
consequently less disaatrons. These are Frontier 
Prorinees, which are to some extent influenced by 
oommunication with the West In the Centre, and in 
the East also, there are to be eeen here and there rich 
Tillages or well-to^do peasant proprietor*. There are 
great families with splendid estates. These are the 
exoepldon, however, not the rule. All acootmts, even 
the official ones, testify to a gradual deoreaae in the 
prosperity of this district, and this is oonflnned by ever- 
recurrent famines. Even if we had not these testi- 
monies we would have to draw from what we know of 
soil Aid labour, these two principal factors of all 
eoonomio life, the oonclusion, that in tliese districts 
economic conditions are very unfavourable. 

The Rossian field, says Lochtin, shows nnnistakable 
170 
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signs of great exhftnation ; a Uck of vaJnable propOTtiea 
of the soil, and Qto failarea of crops, are a oonBoqnenoe of 
this exhaustion.' This is the almost universal opinion 
upon the subject, which is only opposed bv that of the 
financial Minister, according to which oad weather, 
drought, rain or frost alone are the occaoional and un- 
BToidable causes of bad harrest.* The most ignorant 
farmer will realise that after the ruthless cultivation to 
which the peasants' fields have been suhiected for 
centuries, and which, since the oonstraotion of railways, 
has also been practised upon the immense private pro- 
perties of the Black Earth, which have been turned into 
arable land, exhaustion must set in. It is surprising to 
hear the Mioister say ^ that it is a sign of the growing 
prosperity of the tax-payer that in the years preceding 
1897 such enormoua quantities of com were raised and 
could be exported at low prioee, whilst eveiytiung goes 
to show that these quantities were produced, and could 
be exported at low prices, owing to two causes — i.«,, 
greatly-increased ruthless cultivation and increasing 
poverty. In the bad year of 1897, which the Minister 
considered merely as a passing phenomenon, official data 
were at hand on which could be based another view of 
the matter. The Motcoto Viedom gave the follow- 
ing account, from official sources,* concerning the great 
district of the Volga with its comparatively virgin soil : 
" Not long ago the Volga district was the com store of 
Basaia, but in the last two or three decades the situa- 
tion has changed considerably ; almost every year the 
population requires grants for its subsistence." In this 
large district a decrease in the power of production made 
itseJf felt. In comparing the average yield of the 
harvest in the province of Samara during the decade 
1863-92 with iiiat which had been considered the 
average formerly, the following are the figures for each 
kind of com : — 

• P. 2IB. 

* Compan Budget Beporta oT the Miairtet lor 18&8 and ISM. 
) Budget Beport fen 18B8. 

« AtooDDl of the ^ PeUrtburg Qetettt, 
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These officutl figures show tb&t in the provinoe of 
Saman a strong decline in the productive porer of aJI 
kinds of gnin is obflerrable. ^« same phenomenon 
repeats itself in the neighbooring provinces. Under 
these drcnmstanoes it is obvious that it is useless for 
the Oovemment to restrict iUelf to the support of the 
necessitous, since the difficulties are thus only removed 
temporarily and not the root of the evil struck at. It 
is necessary to study serionaly the means fo* the 
amelioration of the primary oonditions of agricultural 
production, id order to strengthen the much-shaken 
economic prosperity in the province of the Yolga. 

From feluB very district "^ami«A«cfj?uma" brought us 
last year harrowing descriptions. Large villages in 
which the entire population lie famished in their faats, 
in which there are no mice from want of food, no cats 
owing to absence of mice, no d<^ because they have 
starved — these are conditions which would perhaps 
find their parallel in the famished provinoes of India 
and which are prevalent probably for similar reasons. 
Other accounts tell us how in some villages the in- 
habitants train tbemaelvsB to do without food by falling 
into a kind of winter sleep, and by moving as little as 
possible, whereby the waste in their bodies is arrested 
and a sBving in food and fuel effected. Such con- 
ditions, of course, are neither general nor continnoua. 
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Bat a populatioa which merely approftohee such condi- 
tions must neceasarily lose macb of its capacity for 
work. During the last ten years the purely agri- 
ooltaral prorincea of the East and of the Centre have 
very nearly approached soch couditionB. 

How conld a peasant class proB}>er upon snch poor 
qo&lity and such small quantity of labour} The 
Bussian peasant is not trained to work; he works 
without real zest, he is wanting in steadiness and in 
peraeverance, be does not care to work continaonsly, 
and not longer than is absolutely neceesaiy in order to 
provide for the next few days. Yonder, in the district 
of the Block Earth, however, he only finds occupation 
duriag the summer, and even this is much shortened Ir^ 
festivals. In the winter he is rarely able to earn a few 
kopecks, and hia labour is as superficial as his entire 
mode of farming. The soil, however, only gives itg 
cboioest blessing, moral strength, to the man who 
throogb long years has toiled wiUi the sweat of hia 
brow upon it, who has grown one with it and to whom 
the clod of earth is part of his very being. Feasant 
and nobleman here are not farmers in our sense of the 
term. They do not lose themselves in their work, they 
do not wreeUe with the soil for its fruits, they do not 
observe minutely, tbey have not the patience to woA 
for years towards one goal, even when they have recog- 
nised that goal. The peasant has never been able to 
grow one with the soil because it does not belong to 
him but to the commune. He clings to the village, not 
to his piece of land, since it is not really bis own ; jnst 
as the nobleman only cares about his income, not about 
hia estates. The peasant, on the contrary, who calls a 
clod of earth his own, loves it as a husbandman. The 
village peasant who has no property of his own is half 
a nomad and the cultivation of the soil is nomad-like. 
The richest corn-land in Europe is thus in the hands of 
a people with but little aptitude for farming. Thus 
it hap^ns that the produotiveness of agrionlture in 
Buasia is smaller than in other oountriee, for practical 
as well as tihatract reastHia. This ivflects upcm tb« 
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morality ; it ezh&aatfl uid nnnervee the people. The 
Basoi&a ia sot made to progreHs of his ovd aooord or oa 
his own behalf, but rather by the help of othen or by 
that of the Ooremment. Individoal effbrta are only 
made by a few, the masa of the people moTing on best 
in a masB, or at the words of authority. The general 
complaintfl, so sayfi Nowikow, about the disorder in the 
vill^get about the poverty of tbe peasant, about his 
thrtttleesness, about the incompetency of the village 
authority and of the Woloat,' the fist — all these 
hare one oomm<m root: the habit acquired throvgh 
centuries of yielding to outward pressure, without iJ^e 
least independence on the part of the peasant. Will- 
lessnesB, passive obedience, formerly towards the bond- 
master, now towards the polioeman, the head of the 
province, etc., and finally towards the oommnne and its 
elders, but nowhere any independent personal will, 
any initiative apart from the will and actions of the 
commune at large. ThisitiBthatenorvateBthecharooter 
of the people and prompts tyrannical natures to take 
advantage of the weakness of the maaaes and to tarn into 
the "fista." It is thia quality which has made the 
Rossiaa peasant into the excellent soldier, as which he 
is well known ; he is blind in his obedience, he freezes 
to deat^ on the Shipka Pass becanse he has been placed 
there and been forgotten ; in battle he has to be shot 
dead man by man, because, when beaten, he does not 
easily turn back, sa long as the command for retreat 
has not been given. What is a virtue in the soldier is, 
however, a d^ect in the free labourer, if this quality of 
indi^rence b rooted in the character, in the passive 
natnre of the man. This want of independence is now 
a national characteriatic ; if not originally so it has 
become one in the course of histoiy. And this history, 
this education for laziness, by enslavement and by bad 
government, is going on even to-day. Even to-day 
Church and State are of opinion that it is better to 
remind the peasant, by an increasing number of feost- 
■ Wolot ii m anlugod vilUge OMOinane formed by HTsral oon- 
maDca join*d ia ma andar npacial peownt antaDomj. 
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days and holidays, of the aanctity of the Church and of 
the ABthority of the Stat« than to keep him at work 
and away from the public-house by the abolition of 
these feoBt-daya. Yea, mnoh more than formerly, the 
nobleman, the official oJE today, repreeaee all independ- 
ence of character. 

A soil exhausted by agriculture^ an enervated 
physique, paralysed activity of the State and Church, 
a spirituAl and material civilisation which has sibod 
still for the last 600 years — these are conditions which 
render any competition with other countries in the 
domain of agriculture most unfavourable. But the 
State does nothing to strengthen this industry, this 
productive power. Rather the reverse. The holidays 
cost the country enormous sums. Assuming merely 
that of 126 million inhabitants, on an average 60 
million able workmen alone do work every day to 
the value at twenty kopecks, tiien the wealth of the 
nation is deprived by every holiday of a profit of 12 
million roubles. The Russian of the farming districte 
has, as can be read everywhere, 160 or more holidays, 
therefore 90 more tiihn the Western European. Of these, 
it must be said, those which fall within the winter 
season would be compulsory in any ease, even if one 
wished to dispense with them altogether. However, 
the tendency in official circles is by no means to rid the 
workman of them, but rather to augment their numbers 
and thus idleness is on the increase, even in those 
districts which ore not purely agricultural, and which 
have no orthodox population; thus the latter are 
obliged, apart from their Catholic and Protestant 
holidays, to observe orthodox Saints' days as well as 
other non-religions days which they clid not keep 
formerly. Calculated in money, the loss of labour 
caused in this manner by the anthoritiee would amount 
to large sums, and if to this be added the amount the 
workman spends in brandy on such days, the loss 
resulting to the nation every year from these holidays 
is not rated too highly at 100 million roables. The 
Treasury makes a profit by the brandy consumption and 
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the Choroh by the "gifts," How profitable theaa gifts 
Are, nut (done to the Ohuroh but also to tbe Treuory, is 
Bhowu by the following deecription in a paper whidi 
appears at Perm. The priest or deacon fixee a oertain 
day for the presentation of gif U. 

" And behold, when day and hour have airiTed, the 
people bring whatever happens to be at their disposal 
in the way of provisionB — bread, wood, tea, sugar, etc 
The 'little father' reoeivea them all most kindly and 
gives them something good to drink. Reception and 
gifts stand in a oertain relationship to one another ; the 
better the former the more abundant the presents at 
the peasants. Last summer a new deacon was inducted 
into the village "WoekreBsenskoje, who, as the change 
was financially disadvantageous to him, was of course 
dependent upon the gifts. He therefore had a talk 
with the members of his congregation, convinced them, 
and fixed the date upon which the costly gifts were to 
flow into the house. And indeed it was for him a most 
printable day, although be had spent in brandy alone 
25 roubles. The guests, however, scratched their 
heads afterwards, for, carried away by the liberality of 
the deaoon, many a one had given away almost his last 
poBseeaion, and the following day he had into the 
oargain, at his own expense, to get rid of the effects of 
his booze. Wbere brandy is being drunk there is, of 
course, do lack of qoarreUing and of fighting, and 
for this reason the gifts are by no means a pleasing 
episode, and their discontinnanoe would be most 
desirable." ' 

Thus everytbuig points again and again to the causes 
which carry in their train the material as well as the 
moral decay of the nation's strength in the provinces of 
Great Russia, and espeoiaUy in uie purely agricultural 
districts. Experience oonflrms this indication. The 
fact that in those Eastern and Central districts the bad 
years follow each other more and more rapidly is 
uidispntable. Lochtin counts, from 1886 to 1699, 
•even failures of crops ; Sohwanebach counts hetweea 
■ FTom Si Pttinbtirg Oat^t. 
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1686 and 1896 (inolusiye) four years in which 4&e 
Government had to enppoit the population of the 
riobeet com districts at the expense of the State. ' 
The year 1901 also has to reg:iBter a famine irhich 
chiefly comprises these same Central and Eastern 
Frovincee which were visited before by bad harrests. 
During this last year the failure of crops was not 1:^ 
any means prevalent in the Black Earth district, althongh 
only 22 c^ its proviocee Buffered by it. Seventeen 
provinces and a few districts in Western Siberia were 
supported by the State. Fart of this same district, 
with a famished popnlation of 12 to 16 miUions,' was 
visited by Messrs Lehmann and Parvus in order to 
observe the famine of 1897 and 1898. The aoconnt of 
these gentlemen, as well as the statements of many 
Russian professors and laymen upon the same subject, 
taken together, show, beyond a doubt, that the famines 
return, and will return, with ever-increasing severity. 
In other 3>art6 of the Empire also, even in the Frontier 
Provinces, faUures of crops of similar dimendons appear 
as in the Centre and in die East ; but there the popula- 
tion is able to poll through withont State aid, not on 
account of a better soil or of more (reqnent rains, but 
thanks to better labour and greater thrift. In the 
Centre the economic body is too exhausted, and thus 
the bod harvests become raronic. 

I have pointed out more than once how justifiable 
a suspicious attitude towards Russian statistics is. 
Those accounts, however, in which the endeavour is 
rather to represent things more favourably than the 
reverse are cJ some value. Amongst these statements 
I include the more or less official ones. The above- 
mentioned investigation by high financial officials in the 
district of the Central Blat^ Earth > entirely confirmed 
the impoverishment of these districts ; it is traced to 
three principal causes : the lack of any sort of incidental 
earnings apart from fanning, the oonsequent lack of 

' SekvanAadi, p. 101. 

> From koootmts in Fanukii JEuuia. 
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employment during one b&U of the yw, and, finally, 
to excessiTe t&zAtion, by irhich the oountry is deprived 
(for pnipoBCB of State) of much more than the State 
returns to it. Thus it appears that fro» 1 894 to 1 896 the 
Central Black Earth dutrict paid into the Elzcheqner 
106'4 million roablea per annum on an average and 
reoeived only 42-6 millions hack ; the East provided 60 
millions and received only 59*2 million roubles back. 
The report sees in this unjust taxation, although, for 
instance, the South also provided 1026 millions and 
received only 64*8 millions, and other diatricta show 
similar returns. The report reveab the tendency to 
support those impoverished districts at the expense of 
the richer ones; that is to say, to resort to the old 
system of mechanical bnreancratio assistance, vithoat 
striking at the real root of the evil — bad farmli^;, 
oommnnal ownership of land and the vast of initiative. 
The results of this conference of experts is refuted by 
an important expert journal' with the following 
explanations : — 

" It is quite wrong to restrict the decadence of peasant 
cultivation to the nine Central Provinces of the Black 
Earth. Even when taking into aooonnt the symptoms 
alone upon which the Ckmference bases its diagnosis, 
this very same diagnosis must be applied to the peasant 
conditions in a number of other dutricta. The great 
acomnulation of arrears of taxation is by no means a 
particular charactmstic of the Centre ; on the contrary, 
in the Eastern Provinoee this process has made even 
greater headway. A decrease in horse-breeding and a 
subsequent increase in teamleea farms can be proved in 
the Eastern as well as in some Sontfaem Provinces. A 
decrease in the consumption of victuals amongst the 
peasant population is stated by specialists to be a fact, 
not only in the Centre but also in the West and in the 
Frontier districts, which, according to the Conference, 
boast of favourable economic conditions. Even the 
blessed Bouth of Russia has snfiered by the general 
process of impoverishment of the peasant pt^tdation; 
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New Bnsaia and BeBS&rabia, with their splendid scnl, 
their fine climate and their sparse population, have 
ezperieoced within the last few yean fularea of crops 
which havo oompletel; shaken the prosperity of their 
peasants. 

Schwanebacb quotes for 1893 the arrean in taxes 
at 119^ millionB, of which 110 milliona fall to the share 
of the Central and Eastern districtB.' Issajew qaotes for 
1896 about 146J millions, whilst 8 millions of arrears 
had been remitted in the year 1896. This gives within 
three years an increase of 22f millions, of which 20 
miUions may be ascribed to the Centre and to the East. 
According to the Budget for 1900 the arrears up to the 
Ist January 1899 amounted in the whole Empire, after 
new remissions and fresh estimated, to 116 millions. Am 
I have stated before, the entire arrears of payments due 
on purchase bonds amounted up to the 2nd January 
1901 to 250 million roubles, of which a great part i^ain 
falls to the share of the Centre and of the East. The 
State has supported thoee districts 

In the year 1891-1892 with 162 millions 
1898 „ 35 

1901 „ 10 



T<^ther, with 20? millions. 



If, then, the arrears and remiuions of arrears up to 
the Ist January 1899 for the Centre and East are 
estimated at only 120 millions, the State must have 
paid to these provinces (since the payment of the 
nnremitted arrears is not to be relied upon) 327 millions, 
and of these 207 millions in the course of the last ten 
years. To these would have to be added the arrears 
from the Ist January 1899 to the 1st January 
1902, which surely must have increased greatly in the 
22 provinces of the Block Earth, probably by the whole 

' Sthmanditdi, u. Sfl. 

' Compare the Bodget lUport of tbit jpmt, whiob Mtinwtw tits 
graDta to the Deceaaitoiu in the whole of the Empire at 20 miUiooi. 
Of theie at least 10 million* ma; be placed to tba aooooat of tlw 
Centre and □( the Eaat 
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unonnt of tftzw for the tvo yean ; Uiub several tens of 
millions mnet be added to those 327 millioDB. For i^ 
according to more recent reporte, Uie arrean since 1896 
have inoreaaed by ISS} milUon roubles, and apparently 
in parchase-bonds, one may cheerfally write 350 million 
roiiblefl instead of 327. If one wishes to assume, as does 
the above-mentioned ofSdal commiasion, that the Btate 
keeps, for its general requirements, too great a portion of 
the taxes in those provinces, one cannot bat admit that 
this excess has been amply returned to them during the 
last ten years with 327-360 millions. It would therefore 
be neither just nor judicious, although it might be 
bnreaucratically convenient, to increase the support 
given to the Centre and to the East by the rest of the 
country, since everything else is left as before. 

How little Govornnient assistance in money alone is 
capable of improving conditions as wretched as those 
revealed in these districts may be inferred fnun 
Famithed Ruttia. I am, however, adding the 
testimony of two Russian writers, who are carried away 
neither by party zeal nor by the zfeat of their profession, 
and whose testimony forces upon us the same convic- 
tion as that given by this thrilling and yet trustworthy 
book. The political economist, Qolowin, who took part 
in the above-mentioned investigation in the Centre 
under Kowalowski, writes : ' " Thus the splendid facade 
of our economic conditions has a very miserable back- 
yard. On the one band unmistakable signs of develop- 
ment, a rapid increase of the State revenue, revival 
of the manufacturing industries, extension of the net 
of railways, increasing net receipts of the railways 
in spite of reductions in the passenger fares, and also 
expansion of foreign trade. On the other hand, the 
gntdoal decline of the harvests in the Centre of the 
country in the most fertile districts, and at the same 
time palpable signs of the growing poverty of the 
two agricultural classes, the increasing arrears of the 
peasant' and the mortgaging of private landed properiiy, 
>. p. 119. 
., Id t«»* uid redemption of porohwe-boads. 
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the continual inarewe of tbs rural proletariat, the 
stagnation of the inland trade, and, finally — as the resolt 
of ^1 this — a Btandatill in the inorease of the population 
of Central Russia. How are these apparently contra- 
dictory phenomena to be reconciled ! Hov is it to be 
explained that the State growe richer and strengthens its 
economic position whilst that of its subjects in a large 
part of Uie country more and more approaches de- 
cadence) that the impoTerisbed popolation is capable 
of paying for ever -increasing Budgets, that manu- 
factories are growing, and EimoltaneooBly the cash in 
the Barings Bank, whilst tbe chief indnstry and the 
capacity df the population for increase are declining 
steadily t 

A roioe is heard from an entirely different political 
camp — it is that of the familiar Rural Captain, 
Nowikow,^ 

He baaes his knowledge upon a number of articles 
which appeared in the Conservative Nationalist news- 
paper, Oraahdemin, on the agricultural conditions in 
tbe interior of tbe Empire, and gives, amongst othen 
the fallowing quotations : " The entire ooDtemporaneons 
mral life — ^lat of tbe peasant as well as of the landed 
proprietor — is a mass of contradictions and of dark, 
impenetrable nonsense. Enormous distances without 
passable roads, cut by smart railway embankments ; 
dilapidated country palaces side by side with innumer- 
aUe thatched huts ; a rich soil which does not even 
return the seed com; prehistoric ploughs and other 
agricultural implements which kill off the horses ; 
famished horses and oows upon immense stretches of 
meadowlands; a pious, physically strong people, who 
feast and drink daring 150 days in the year; churches 
which do not improve morals ; schoob in which reading 
and writing is not learnt ; runl coancils forged together 
of haphasud parties who hate one another ; isolation 
reigning upon the barren tracts of farmlands ; spiritual 
famine inoreaaed by physical hunger ; a univerul, all- 
pervading feeling of hostility, of setf-seekio^ of terror ; 
■ Btudteh tia., p. 191. 
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and ftbora mil this is he&rd the moan of the Boadaa 
ploaghnuui, carried by the winds from the North, from 
the South, from the West and from the East, " Save 
himself who canl" Does not this sound incredible if 
OD» rememhera that Russia is an autocratic and agri- 
oultural country, and the Kussian himself a pions and 
talented man, hardy in adversity I If the root is 
decayed no luxurious branches can flourish, and 
Noinkow adds : "In reading this you are seised with 
an irreeiBtible shudder, and the doubt arises within yon 
whether it can be true. Alas I anyone who lives in a 
village, who loves his oonntiy honestly, feels that the 
writer, although he did not spare the colours, is right 
nevertheless." 

The Financial Minister cannot ignore these ever- 
recnrrent complaints. He himself calculates (Budget 
Report for 1902) the loss which the failures of crops of 
the last five years have caused to the population at a 
1000 million roubles ; but from the satisfactory influx of 
the Government revenue, uid from the rapid growth of 
expenditure, he infers that the general welfare of the 
country has not decreaaed on the whole. If the losses 
which industries have sustained in these five years were 
oaloolated in a manner similar to these 1000 millions, 
another loes of 2000 millionB would probably be arrived 
at. Is it permissible to assume that Russia can afibrd 
to lose within five years snch sums as these without her 
prosperity suffering thereby f Would not rather some 
scepticism as reowds the figures of the Central Statis- 
tical Committee oe justified, upon which the calculation 
of tiie minister is based T And does one not become the 
more sceptical in view of the optimism with which the 
Minister, at the loss of each 1000 millions, only makes 
the observation, "that this proves how mighty an 
infiuence upon the economic position of the country and 
upon the inland markets the next plentiful harvest 
may have"! Thus a landed proprietor, overwhelmed 
with debts, might console himself during bad years ; 
but for a statesman such hopefulness is dangerous — if 
it is genuine. 
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Is it possible to remedy a state of things sach as 
tbat described above by a remission of taxes and bj 
money grants only I Is the "care of the people," of 
which the State has recently relieved the " proTinces," 
in order to place it into the hands of ofGcials, alone 
soSicientt This is moat improbable. Tet this decline 
of Oreat Russia is a serious matter for the whole 
Empire. If things continue as at present the centre of 
gravity in the Empire must gradually shift. The real 
power of the State has been vested until now in tbe 80 
million BiisBiaoa, and these had tbeir national oentre 
in these very districts of Great Russia. If the economic 
and coltoral centre of gravity becomes shifted more 
and more towards the frontier, a national policy which 
turns all non-Bassian elements of the Empire into 
enemies of the State becomes more and mare question- 
able. Here the interests of the Oovemment and of the 
nation dash. 
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CHAPTER XI 

TBI HIDDLI OLABBIS 

Town 1/^9, Schooh, SewUvtionariei, Art, LitanUun 

Ir Moscovitio Kneaui there nerer hu exiated any 
oiticeiuhip in the Bnropean sense of the term ; there 
nerer were any towns with an independent QoTenunent, 
or with even oonunnn&l independence, and which 
posseosed a popnUtion skilled in trade and indostriea 
as in warfare. This was by no means the fault of the 
Mongols, whom one is very prone in Russia of crediting 
with every sort of historical evil ; bat it is their heirs 
and BucoeaaorB, the Grand Dakea of Moscow, who are at 
fault, as in so many other respects. Before their days, 
when 72 princes and a few town republics — the only 
oitieenshipe in onr sense of the word which have 
ever existed in Rnssia — shared the posaearion of Rnsaia 
between them, towns sprang np joat aa ia Qermaoy 
or in Italy, patronised by i£ose princes, and oft«n in 
lively iaterconrse with the West. The Grand Daohy 
of Moscow pnt an end to everything of this sort ; to 
the princes with their towns, the republics with their 
free oitixensbip organised after the Europeaa modeL 
Eqoali^ and slavery for all took their place. Where 
toKlay the nuns of old walla encircle Russian 
towns, there, 600 or more years ago, sprouted the 
yonng ahoots of a township; where such medinval 
valla were not, there the artisan or trader could not 
withstand the nobles and prinoes. Civic existence in 
the Middle Ages was inseparable from tower and wall, 
and when, after the princes, these walls, and witii them 
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the liberliea, the [nivil^es, of Naogard and Pleektiu, 
fell, the seeda of real oivilisation in the country were 
deetroyfid, but the foundations of the tinsel edifice which 
ire see toKiaj irere laid. 

Next to the despotism of Moscow with its trade 
monopoly it is the nature of the ooontiy which has 
been advene to the growth of oivio life. It is the 
lack of land which drirea the modem peasant into the 
towns, and did so oentnries ago. In Russia there never 
has been this lack. If the peasant feels crowded to-day, 
and does not prefer to starve to death, he moves to 
Siberia or into Uie Kirghiz Bteppe j 600 years ago he 
had no need of wandering so far in order to settle 
down on new soiL When, later, the allotment system 
and finally serfdom were introduced by Moscow, the 
peasant could no longer exchange his plot of land for 
the town. Only the fugitives, whom increasing 
pressure, and finally the savagery of Fetor the Great, 
drove by tens of thousands across the frontier, might 
perhaps, by founding towns in the South, have obtained 
the external conditions for a civic organisation, if 
they had not, living as they did in constant feud 
with Tartars, Turks, Poles and Bnasians, been obliged 
to devote themselves entirely to warfare. The settle- 
ments of the Cossacks, however, have from the very 
first borne traits which only outwardly difier from those 
found in the Russian peasant. The democratic spirit is 
Gfumnon to both, and the distingubhing feature of the 
Cossacks, their love of liberty, is the fruit of liberty 
itsell The Ssetsche of the Dnieper Cossacks, this 
fortified oomp of celibate warriors, whose bell, like that 
of l^augard, called the Cossacks to the Council, whose 
rulers were chosen by the people, would perhaps in 
another people have led to civic forms of life. The 
bell and Sseteche are even to-day the tokens of the 
privileges of freedom which the Cossacks on the 
Dnieper, Don and Ural remember. They are proud of 
the privileges remaining to theoL Frequently enough 
in history the risings of th» Cossacks have furnished 
proofs of their self-oonsoionsueas and their love oS 
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liberty. Bat it ia the lore of liberty of the aonuul 
rather tbui that of the citizen ; uid this careless, nomad 
spirit, so characteristic of the Rosaian in general, is 
moi-e pnmoimced in the Cossack than in the Russian 
peasant. In the Cossaok the national charaotoriatics 
ore preserred, and so it is that in spite of his great lave 
of liberty he has never adTanoed far enough to be the 
foonder of townships and ot a civic life. 

Every attempt at a citiEenahip in old Bosaia was 
made under tiie influence of foreign elements — of 
Geimans in the ITortb and West, of Turks and 
Tartars in the East. Bnt they were unable to reach 
their full development under the tyranny of Moscow, 
and it seems aa though modem life cmly, with its growth 
of indnatriea, would open up a future for the develop- 
ment of a town life. During the last ten years the 
industrial centres have attracted many people. The 
workmen in towns are said to number 2 millions, the 
number of skilled workmen b on the iacrease, trade 
oocupies an ever-growing number of men, the learned 
professions gain in importance. Undoabtedly, compared 
with former days, a beneficent revival of tiie middle 
classes has taken place, aa ia evident from the strong 
inflnx into edncationi^ establishments. All this, ot 
course, brings in its train an increase of the town 
population. The latter, however, does not take place 
evenly in the whole of the Empire, but only in the 
centrea of industries and commerce. The industrial 
district of Moscow and Yladimir heads the list ; apart 
from this district town life only increases at a few 
points, and these ara nearly all situated on the ontekirta 
of die Empire. The reason for this is to be found 
principally in the fact that since the completion of the 
set of railways the inland trade has de(ff«ased aa against 
foreign trade. The great selling transactionB take 
place in the foreign trade with its export of quantities 
of raw material, and this latter is concentrated in the 
export towns situated on the ooasta and on the land 
frontier, whilst all inland parohue is made by agents. 
At these same points the import trade naturally also 
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conoentratea. It is there, with the exception of the 
district of Moocow, that the yonng indoBtriea make 
headway ; on the one hand, becanae here they find more 
free capital than in the provinoefl ; on the other hand, 
becanse they are nearer to foreign conntries, to the 
source from which the supplies of skilled foremen, 
semi - tnanofoctured goods, much raw material and 
machinery, and also cheap and plentiful coal are 
obtainable. This ia another example showing that 
great natural wealth alone does not suffice to enrich a 
country, but that this is efiected by the people and 
their labour. The rich coal-fields of the Donez might 
supply the whole of Bussia. The Ooremment would 
perhaps be ready to defray the cost of freight to the 
harbour of the Baltic and to Poland by its railways, 
even at a lose ] nerertheleas, English and Frussian coal 
would not be ousted from the field, because the manu- 
facturers cannot rely upon being supplied punctually 
by the railways, and therefore prefer foreign coal, even 
when it is more expensive. 

Thus commerce and indnstriea have settled in a 
circle around the Empire in St Petersburg, Beva], Biga, 
Libau, Warsaw, Lodi, Odessa, Kiev, Elostov, Baku, 
etc., and in Moscow- Vladimir. The two capitals with 
1,200,000 inhabitants, Warsaw with more than 700,000 ; 
altogether, 74 towns with more than 30,000, and 16 
towns with more than 100,000 inhabitants. This in 
itself is very little for a country of about ten times the 
area of Qermany. Of these 16 larger towns, 10 are 
situated in the Western Frontier Frovinces and on 
tbe coasts of the Baltic and of the Black Sea ; in l^e 
interior of Great Bussia proper there are only twa 
Trubnikow counted in the year 1895, in Russia, apart 
from Poland, Caucasia and Turkestan, 709 towns, the 
Budgets of which showed a revenue of 67 million 
roubles. This would give for each town a yearly 
revenue of 94,600 roubles on an average, and if the 
Budgets of the large towns, which amount to millicma, 
are taken into account^ only very little is left over tor 
the yearly revenue of the great bulk of the towna. 
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Berlin had, in the year 1897-1898, « Budget of 68 
million nutrks, and if all its institations, nich u gu and 
water ▼orks, slaughter-houses, market-halls, etc, are 
counted, its e^tenditnre would amount to 167*7 milH(»i 
marka, i.e., to much more than tlioae 709 towns 
t<^ther }Mve to expend. For 1M2 the Budget of 
expenditore for th« town of Berlin, incloaiTe of all 
ii« institutions, amounts to about 200 million marks. 
The town population of Uussia ii estimated b>day at 
16,289,000, which represents 13 per cent, of the entire 
population. If Berlin is eetdmated at about 2 million 
inhabitants this would be the eighth part of the 
inhabitants of all Bossian towns, and, estimated bv the 
financial needs of Berlin, these Busai^ towns ought to 
e^>end about 800 million roubles per annum instead ot 
67 millions. But of these 709 towns only a very few 
can boast of real civic life. This means that the inland 
towns, and consequently also the civic element in tiiem, 
are of slight importance, whilst the great oentree have 
grown rapidly since 1896. St Fetersbuig has to-day a 
Budget of 17 million rouUes. But this at the expense 
of aU the other towns. Many of the provincial towns 
move backwards instead of forwards. On the other 
hand, along the railway lines, the beginnings of a 
number of new townships are observable. Perhaps too 
little importance is being attached by Press and litera- 
ture to these new settlements in calculating the 
number of inhabitants with civic occupations. In 
February 1901 the /fovoie Vrtmja wrote as follows : — 

"It is a fact that at the present moment not only 
oar yillages, but even our district towns, are falUng into 
decay. In the first place the number of their inhabit- 
ants has remained stationary in most of them for 
decades past. According to the figures of the census 
of 1897, the papulation, especially in Central and 
Morthem Bussia, has remained almost the same in 
many district towns, and in some of them it has even 
decreased oonsiderably. So ancient a town as Uglitsoh 
has, tor instance, dropped from 13,000 inhaUtants to 
9000. As regards education, the district towns am 
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perhftpB worse off thoo the coontry yillftges. One 
district Bohool, twd, in a f&vonrftble case, perhaps one 
town school, are the only means of education with a 
carricnlom hardly adequate to the requirements of life. 
Foetal cotnmnuication has not progressed beyond the 
eariy stages." 

IVo or three times a week the poet comes and 
nobody thinks of making a change in this state of 
thinj^ although the organisation of a daily service would 
enttul only a very moderatifl expenditure. 

" Ko librariee, no reading-rooms, no tiieatre t It, by 
the initiatiTe of a teacher, magic-lantern lectures are 
held in the meet spacious building of the town, *.«., the 
prison, this fact is mentioned in the papers. Social 
life is non-existent. In a number of towns there are 
not even clube, and where they exist they are used by 
the local intelligence, which frequently consists entirely 
of drunkards, as a sort of high-class public-house. The 
urban legislation granted to these towns in 1879, in 
order to increase their independence, was quite beyond 
them and had to make room for the simplified town 
organisation of 1894. Decay is evident eveiywhere ; 
the streets are overgrown witti grass, the fences crooked, 
the little houses of the humbler inhabitants are half 
in mina, here and there a broken window-pane, eve^- 
where yon see unused building plots. Trade and the 
revenue of tiie town are decreasing visibly and hope- 
lessly. Everything which has been done for the welfare 
of the town — any bridges or civic iastitntions belonging 
to days gone by — are overgrown with grass and in need 
of thorough repair. Aa regards trade, market-halls, 
which once were full of life and which now are lying 
deserted, are of no rare occurrence. " 

As one of the causes of these sad phenomena the 
Novoie Vremja mentions the railways, which have 
avoided the district towns and created new trading 
centres. The author of Hom article, however, complains 
chiefly of the inordinate development of the capitals 
and other great towns. 

The towns are burdened with taxes upon trade, upon 
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immoTftblee, vith the qnortering of tbe milituy fuid by 
other taxee of the Government. They are deprived of 
one sonrce of incoma after another in favonr of the 
Tresauryi the expenaee, however, for the police, the 
military, the baildiDg of barracks, ftre being increiued, 
BO that even the cftpitala &nd large proTincitd towns are, 
in spite of their growth, hard pressed and nnable to 
sati^ their most argent needs except by oontracting 
heavy debts. The smaller towns, withont credit, can do 
nothing for their advancement, because they hftve 
soaroely enough left to pay for a few street polioemen 
and litems. More, however, than by the growth of 
the capitals the development of town life in the pro- 
vinces is checked by the decay of agricnltare and the 
poverty of the mial population. Wherever there is 
increasing prosperity, as in the Baltic Frovinces, in 
Finland and in Poland, there the provincial towns and 
district towns Sourish and grow. How is it possible 
for municipal trade to flourish in provinces where 
nobility and peasant alike are bankrupt, where every 
few years fsmines are raging I Who is to buy from tiie 
townsmen I An additional cause may possibly be 
sought in the general lock of independence of an 
established system, with regard to labour as well as to 
the needs of the Russians. The Russian is not a good 
workman, except as a farmer, but on the other hand 
he is a good tradesman. As a tradesman, however, 
be finds in the provincial town, with its miserable 
industries and poor inhabitants, very little scope 
for making a living, since the foreign trade is in the 
hands of middlemen in the ports. These towns prodaoe 
nothing and do not trade ; tiiey are passive bodies, 
settlements of officials, meeting-places oiE the nobility, 
in which the most primitive needs of the country 
population are satisfied by retail husinees. 

On the great water-way of the Volga six hundred 
steamers are plying, and thousands of smaller vessels, 
which form tbe means of communication. But how 
miserable are the few towns on the banks ! Kazan, 
Bimbirsk, Saratov— towns without life, with deserted 
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■treeta, with empfy inns, mnaenmB without art, olabi 
without social life-— everywhere organisationB, Bpnriooa 
attemptfl, show without reality. 

Not BO in the Urge towns. There material and in* 
tellectual life oentns in indtutries and oommerce, in 
nmyenitiea, collegu, in literature, in the FresB. An 
excIuilTe citizenship, a oorporation, are not to be fonnd 
here either ; the GoTamment oppoeea anch independent 
social oi^anisationa, as is shown by the urban legisla- 
tion of 1879. But, after all, the town air has eren here 
ita rerivifying inflnenc«, schools engender thought, 
critique ; we ever-increasing number of men educated 
for teaching, for engineering, for Oovenunent service, 
create an intellectoal, a public atmosphere. It would 
be difficult to define the conception of " intelligence " 
as it is prevalent in Russia t<Mlay. To the disciples of 
the old reign this term embraoes eve^body who is 
unsympathetic to them, as a restless, mot&m, dogmatic 
element, harping on education and on superior know- 
ledge, and in whom one may suspect more or less 
dangerous sentiments and pohtical intrigues. Every 
student, and everybody who has been to the university 
and belongs to the " intelligence, " is viewed wit£ 
suspicion ^ the disciples of the old school and the 
opponents of importunate Enix^. The foolish pro- 
ceedings of the Nihilists have brought tiie students into 
bad repute, and have spread a contempt tor intelli- 
gence which has only be^ wiped out quite recently by 
the increasing arbitrariness of officialism. A notion is 
dawning, however, that t^ese intelligent elements alone 
represent power and independence, and might serve as 
a counterweight to arbitrariness. The reform of schools 
is to-day the most pressing queetion. 

According to the Budget estimate there are to be 
spent in 1902, by the Treasury, altogetiier 74-8 million 
roubles upon education in all ita branches. Of tiiese 
about one-half will be claimed by military and other 
branch schools. The secondary schools only benefit to 
tfie extent of lOJ millions, and the primary schools by 
about 9 millions. These are small sums for 126 million 
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inhsbitaiits. Hitherto the Stato expenditure npon 
edacation haa been computed &t about 40 kopecks per 
head. For 1902, according to the estimate of the 
Hinister, it would rise to 59 kopecks. Bat this expendi- 
ture onl; benefits the middle and lower claases to a 
small extent. Trabnikow givee the entire number of 
schools in the Empire as 78,699, the Motcoto Newa as 
79,934. It ifl certain that a very small number only of 
the higher educational establidunenta profit hj thia 
State aid, and the lower jrou descend the less there is of 
it. But the greatest defect lies in the quality of these 
schools. The Russian teacher by no means posseeses 
the qualifications expected in Qermany hy, say, a profoe- 
Bor, a teacher at the " gymnasium " of a district achool 
or of an elementary schooL ScientificsJlj he is only 
superficially trained ; pedagogically be is not trained at 
all. With the exception of a certain number of 
teachers at the Higher Qrade scbools, the teachers are 
wanting in general culture and moral earnestness, which 
are even more important qnalificationa for thia precession 
than general scientific efficiency. The teacher, too, feela 
himself to be, above all, a State official, and his gaie is 
directed on hia superior, on the Government, on the 
various politioal currents, rather than upon the moral 
and int^lectual education of his pupils. The number of 
Busaian teachers who are scientifically trained is very 
small, and of this small number a great many are not 
em[^oyed for the Russian population, but as languid 
teachers for Poles, Baltics, Caucasians, etc. There the 
Russian teacher is above all a language teacher and a 
national propagandist, and his particular subject, 
whether it be history, mathematics, or something else, is 
merely a secondary oonaide ration. The best schools are 
even to-day a few Oerman sohtwiB in St Petersburg and 
the schoob in Finland, formerly they were the Baltic 
schools ; these ares however, of small importanoe when 
considering the achool education of the Russian middle 
and upper classes. Of the 79,934 schools of Qua Empire 
which are subject to the Qovemment and to the 
Church, 12,132 fall to the share of the Department for 
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War, whose eiideaToor it ia to supplement for the 
recruits the wretched teaching of the elementary 
schools. The most important class of school for Modern 
Russia, the secondary schools, are worst off. £owa- 
lewski counts of these, for 1899, the following'. — 191 
gymnasia, 63 pro-gymnasia, 116 technical schools. The 
question is, what sort of work is done in these t We 
have seen in a former chapter that in the so-called 
lower schools, from the district school downwards, they 
have to be satisfied with 7 kopecks per head. The 
secondary schools, the gymnasia, the pro-gymnasia, the 
technical schools (not counting the branch schools of 
the Taiions departments) are supplied with, roughly, S^ 
million roubles, which works out at 8-3 kopecks per 
head. For the entire national education, with tiie 
exception of Higher Grade schools and branch schools, 
the State expends about 15 kopecks per head, or 100th 
part of its revenue. Truly a small item in a Budget 
the expenditure of which amounts to 15^ roubles per 
head of the population. 

Education in Russia is, even amongst the upper 
classes, neither widespread nor profound. The atriving 
for education amongst the younger generation is all the 
more keen and more gener^. Young Russia, especial^ 
of the middle class, is imhued with enthusiasm, persever- 
ftnce, reverence for knowledge. The Russian students, 
men and women alike, in Oermany and in Switzerland, 
show great industry, quickness of perception and an 
iron persereranoe in bearing privations. They incline 
to over-estimation of their own person and of their 
acquired knowledge ; they easUj drift, like all Russians, 
into generalisation, and are fascinated by brilliancy, 
being brilliant themselves. They are inspired by a 
burning patriotism, and, as Nihilism has shown, are cap- 
able of sacrificing to their patriotic and political ideas 
energy, course, renunciation. Their boisterous seal 
has, psj-ticularly since the assassination of Alexander 
II., caused no end of evil even in their own interest to 
Russia. The ITihilistio attempts and the repeated 
tevolntiimary pin-pricks have supplied goveming 
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wiA a splendid excuse for urogatiDg the 
GoTemmeDt power to themselveB, bj aroosing fear on 
tiie one hand and for increasing it on t£e other. 
It woald, however, be unfair to deny that the condition 
(d the conntiy neceBsarily incites enthnsiaBtic and 
generous minds to rebellion against the existing order 
of things. Such minds are mostly found amongst the 
youth raised by some slight school education to a higher 
level, and their inconsiderateness is checked by nothing; 
neither by office, nor family nor property. The Draconio 
measures of Alexander III. have restrsined the mad 
outbreaks of revolutionary youth, ignoring altogether 
the true state of affairs. It is not probable, however, 
that revolutionary ferment has thus been permanently 
checked. Rather may it be assumed that the former 
Nihilists have recognised some of their mistakes and 
have leamt patience. The chief error in their calcula- 
tion was tl^t they imagined thenuelvee capable of 
carrying away with them tbe lower classes, the peasants, 
because they were conscious of their own willingness to 
risk their lives for these people. They did not know 
the populace and had to learn by experience that it 
doee not hesitate to slay its benefactors. Meanwhile a 
eonsiderable number of workmen have collected in the 
industri^ towns, meanwhile famine after famine baa 
ravaged the country, and these massee of workmen no 
longer seem as opposed to the revolntionariee as the 
workmen of the "eighties"; moreover, these young 
revolutionaries no doubt observed that the mor^ 
system of bureaucratic tyranny works better for their 
ideas than they oould ever hope to do themselves. 
They noticed that wherever in the Empire a remnant 
of contentment was fonnd, there an official immediately 
interfered, and still interferes, in order to destroy it 
They observed that hunger, tyranny, the repression of 
all independent activity, the onintermpted introduction 
of new measures, by the boundless formalism and 
appalling senselessness in the administration of the 
country, have stirred up even the deep-rooted, long- 
snflbring indolence of the peasant, and Uiat aimultane- 
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owIt trom Tiflis to HelBingfora the uttermost comers 
are Ming Bearched for contented people, in order to 
make them diBContented, by repression of their nation- 
ality, their faith, customs, jnatice and administration. 
Finally they may have noticed the BTer-incieaeing 
divisions in the roling classes, side by side with the 
growing importance of the indnatrial working-class. 
Thus they bave began to resort onoe more to the desper- 
ate means which have little to do with intelligence but 
which betrsiy a widespread feeling. 

In spite of the poverty of the nolnlity, of the ole^;y, 
of the officials, the yoang people of these classes are 
thronging the schools and nniTersitieB in ever-incTeas- 
ing numbers. Thoosands have had to be tamed back 
on account of the overflow in tbeee eetabllBhmente. The 
Higher Grade schools are full of scholuv and students, 
who, though leading the lives of beggars, are unable to 
pay their college fees even, and are only saved from 
exclusion by rich gifts from private benefactors. A 
strong contingent of these poor scholars is supplied 1^ 
the clergy, 1:^ the so-called "popes'" sons. Since the 
clergy as a separate class has ceased to exist, since the 
sons of popes and deacoos are no longer obliged to 
enter the Church, they turn to worldly careers and 
penetrate into Government offices. They fill the inter- 
mediate school and the clerical seminaries, and crowd 
in hordes into the Higher Grade schools. Tliey come 
from these clerical seminaries with a very small amount 
of education, morally neglected and abjectly poor, but 
very ambitious and with tough perseverance. They 
starve through the four universities open to them and 
from thence push on further into Municipal and 
Government employment. They form a firm mass ot 
civic element which hitherto has shown the greatest 
capacity for labour. Even under Alexander II. their 
presence made itself felt in officialdom, and under 
Alexander III. they were aotoally tavoured, probably 
through the influence of Pobedonoszew. Out of their 
midst there arise to^y ministers and high dignitaries. 
At the head of these " popes' " sons with their tantastio 
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nunes atands tbe chief procnrfttor of the holy Sjoiod, 
FobedonOBzer. To them beloi^[«d, as is sud, tlte 
murdered Minister of Public Enlightoiuneiit(Edacati<»i), 
Bt^olepow, and the Fin&noi&l Minister, Wysofan^ntdaki. 
Tbe hiffh offices of civil and military administratiMi 
STarmedwithprieata' Bone. These pec^ile have no tradi- 
tions, no differenoee of caste; they are far frmn the 
Camarilla of the great families of the land ; they are an 
enliTeoing element which might become dangerous to the 
ancient ooustry officialism. 'Even the great inflnenoe 
borne t? a lealot'a Eeal, which FobMl<Hiouew has 
exercisea for some decades past, shows the neutralising 
activity of this curious Jesuit of orthodoxy today 
very distinctly. 

U this element bears an exterior as unsympathetic 
as that of the " fist " in the village, it most he confessed 
that it is invested with power, and that presumably it 
will have a very important bearing on the future of the 
country. Sixty-three years ago Custine recognised its 
revolutionary importance ; he said of them, " Ce sont 
oes hommes incommodes a I'^tat . . . qui oommesoeront 
la prochaine revolaiion de la Russie." In observing 
to-day these sons of the Orthodox Church at work, we 
must admire the perspicacity of tJiis gifted Frenchman. 
Out of their midst and out of tiiat of the sons of lower 
officials, of small landed proprietors, tradesmen, artisans, 
etc., the greater number of revolutionariee, of Nihilists 
^se, but also many of the industrious, striving, sober, 
independent workers who are to be found to-day, 
especially in the department of justice. Some day, 
perhaps, they will take up the roll which has slipped 
from the feeble hands of tne old landed nobility. For 
this old landed nobility have not been helped by all 
the subsidies which they received and receive even 
now, and as a whole they cannot be helped, because 
they do not know how to work, and because they are 
too weak to compete with priests' sons, tradesmen's 
sons, and particnlarly with Sta^ official^m. 

These elements rising from beneath are the ferment 
which urges onward, and which, vanquished again and 
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^ain, hitherto has bo far caused a reaction. AroongBt 
them the oontradiotion between intenul want of cnltare 
and external claims to civilisation is particolarly 
distinct, although it makes itself felt more or less 
throogh all the strata of the people. There Urea in a 
district town a pnpil of the clerical seminary who, 
perhaps, has tried lus hand for a year in a tedinioal 
school, or maybe OTen in a Higher Grade school, at 
scientific studies, who has then taken part in disturb- 
ances, has broken f nmitnVe and windows, and has been 
finally expelled. He ratams to the district town where 
people live, think and feel as in the days of the Holy 
Yladimir a thousand years ago, and there he becomes a 
district teacher. Hia relations, his friends, the trades- 
men, the priests, who are still firmly convinced that the 
familiar spirit walks the honse and that it was St 
Nicolans who sent the rain the other day, stare at the 
yodng student who laughs at the familiar spirit and 
talks cA the electricity of the clouds. Presently they 
notice that he treads in eril paths ; he has procured a 
corpse, boiled it, collected the bones, pat tbent together, 
and the skeleton hangs in his room, a sinful horror. 
Tboj all combine against the yonth and bis skeleton ; it 
is stolen, or seized by force, buried again and again, 
then disoovered, cleaned, put together and bung up in 
his TOtHU-r^Hioe more; the young man's mother is in 
despair — and all this on account of a piece of tom- 
foolery which is looked upon as a heinous crime. 
They find bat that he believes neither in Qod nor the 
devU, that he does not even make the sign of the cross 
before the saints, nor kisses the priest's hand; yea, 
that he has given holy water to his dog to drink. The 
district doctor, however, takes hia part — a shoemaker, 
Bometimra even a deacon, begin to admire him, and 
propaganda begins, not only against snperatition, saints, 
ignoranoe^ but preeently against Church and State as 
well. This is the " intell^enoe " whiob has appeared, 
nobody knows whence, in the peacefal, benighted 
village, in the quiet district town, in the shape of this 
youti^ in wbixn the women and old people see the work 
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of Aati-Ohrist tuid nuuiy ol the jrotmger pecqile a dirioe 
reTelstion. The yanng man dresses, like nis parenta 
and brothers simply in linen and sleepe npon strav ; 
hnt he reads Bnchner's Slemenlt and Fvfc*^ be rarei 
about Stuart Mill, and endeavonrs to discover the 
origin of Foroe. Neither his parents nor his friends 
onderstajid even the direction in which his spirit 
trends, bnt they admire and honoar him, in spite of his 
brutal oonceit, hia open contempt for parents, morals. 
Church, and everything which is sacred to others. It 
is the realism in education towards which people are 
turning nowadays, and much more thoroughly than 
before, which brings great oontrasts into the national 
life. Into the life of the peasant and of the citizen, 
oonsisting of faith and of sentiment only, hard, odd 
doctrines, the laws of physics and of chemistry fit so 
little that they necessarily act like black magic and are 
understood as snch. According to the status of the 
popular mind, one might assume that witchcraft and 
witches' trials are on the increase, as they were with us 
in the Middle Ages, but external circmnstanoas are 
turning these sooial and intellectual oontrasts into 
political ones. Everywhere this phenomenon is met 
with ; Russia is a howling wilderness aa in the days of 
Rurik; without any sort of bridge there are carried 
across a wide chasm from Europe Uie sparks of highly- 
dereloped intellectual activity. Tbey are misunderstood, 
bnt seised npon with a glimmer of perception by thirst^ 
ing minds ; they are fantastically glorified on account of 
tlwir novelty ; they set fire to this and that and woil 
havoc amongst the unprepared masses. And yet with 
it alt there is the stirring of intellectual life, even 
though its appearance is perverted and foolish. 

Every year there is a repetition of the disturbanoes in 
the colk^B, which are punished by expulsion, arrest 
and administrative disappearance. The bureaucratic 
administration has, according to the statute of 18S4, 
reduced the qnaliW of the teaching, which had never 
been adequate. T^ Empire is suffering from a great 
lack of BcieiitiflcaUy-proficieat teaohers, and the want 
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of freedom in tbe oollegw repels & Dumber of otherwiae 
araiUble men from the profesaioii. In a country whioh is 
going to ruin oving to acantinesB and inefficiency of work, 
not only the day laboaren, but even the school children 
are prevented m>ni irorking by the increasing number 
of public bolidaya. It is the Synod and tbe Cborcb 
who are chiefly working in this direction. In October 
1901 there appeared in the official organ of the Synod 
on article in which the Chnrch authorities oomplained 
bitterly that Chorob feasts, snch as, for example (in the 
year 1896), the coounemoration day of ibe relics of Saint 
Feodosai, Archbishop of Tschemigov, bad not been 
observed in most of the lay educaticmal eatabliabments, 
and that the scholars were kept at their tasks although 
tbe day had been proclaimed in the churches. In 
addition to these there are the nomerons dynastic 
Qoremment holidays, and finally tbe interroptions 
oansed by tbe stndents' riots, which create a state of 
tiling inoomprehenaible to our European ideas. The 
statistics of the Reformed Ghnrcb schools in St Fetors- 
burg count for the school year, from September 
1900 to July 1901, 174 school days; thus there were 
observed, according to regulations and not in »aj way 
voluntarily, 181 holidays in all intermediate and Higher 
Grade schools. If, further, theatt«r lock of any kind of 
pedagogioal training, of anything more than outward 
formalism, according to onr ideas, is taken into account, 
we in the West need not for any appreciable period fear 
the competition of Bussia in science generally or in any 
special department of learning. 

There is storm and stress on all sides in this Empire 
to-day, but more particnlariy amongst tbe younger 
generation. Every year most of the oollegea are closed 
for some time on account of riots. The methods as 
well as the subjects of instruction in the intermediate 
schools are changed again and again. The chief core of 
ih& eohool authorities is how to keep in band the pupils 
by tbe aid of the polioe, not how to enlarge and deepen 
their knowledge. The standard of knowledge for 
stodento and pupils is reduced as regards thoroa^aess, 
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and at the aame time the nholar is ovenrhelmed vith a 
number of Bubjeots ; saperficiaiity is encouraged. The 
atady of taw, of admuuatratiTe science, of political 
philoac^hy, t^e the place of I^tin and Qreek, and thia 
IB called realism, a practical method 1 In reality it is 
<Hi]y enoooraging shallowness of instractioD. The 
endeaTOnr is not to increase education but polish; 
police polish, intellectnal polish, both of whiob produce 
diplomatic office-hunters. For the more the State takes 
an active share in everything the more officii are 
required. Nowadays tbe very slight training of 
candidates for these posts is increasingly difficult to 
obtain on account of the continasl disorders. At a 
time when State industries, education, justice, trade 
— in short, all departments of national life — are to 
be developed, when the Empire is to be raised to a state 
ot civilised independence, then the heart, the organ 
which is to train the required men, suddenly fails. If 
all endeavours to obtain flourishing indnstrica, efficient 
medical men, teachers and officials are not to be f mil- 
less, then above all the schools most be in a flourishing 
condition and work on quietly and steadily. If the 
Qovenunent were to meet the storm and stress of the 
rising generation after the manner of Nicholas I. or of 
Alexander III. — with more thorough repression tiian is 
employed now — it would fail beoiase it would thus 
assume the position of a field-marshal without officers, 
beoanse to^y there are required not only more but 
difibrently-trained |minds for the development of the 
oountiT. The position of the Government in this 
bewitched circle is moat difficult. 

Altkon^ almost all public institntions in modem 
BuBsia have began to totter, the crisis with regard 
to education is the moat threatening. Not because a 
revolution mast necessarily follow the breaking of 
windows, bat because this crisis tends to stop the over- 
heated steam-engine of the State. And this at a time 
when from beneath the masses, thirsting for eduoation, 
(or organised labour, for public activity, are Buying 
upwards with volcanic strength. In the proportion in 
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irhich the Slate orestes erer-new poate the mnnooo 
require to fill them. The old sodatj, the old offioialism, 
an Batnrated by new elemeata. EreiTthmg depends 
opon this — vith how mndt training, with how mnoh 
edacatioii these elenkenta enter upon life. And they 
oome from the oollegea, where they hare aoqnired little 
knowledge bat have seen much disorder. It is not 
only in the Western Frovinoes, especially in the Baltic 
Fravinoes, that the standard of education of all classes 
has been lowered; in the whole of the Empire the 
education of the apper classes is rebx>gTeesing and has to 
give way to shallow semi-education. Even apart from 
the optional education of the highest aristocracy of the 
olden timee, which to-day has well-nigh T&nished, 
where coold the striTlng Russian, sinoe the reform of 
the Higher Grade BabootB and unirersities under 
Alexander III., acquire the profound learning so 
essential for tbe profession of teacher t Uore even than 
formerly he has to seek it abroad. The remnant of 
teachers found in the country is frittered away in 
official positions, in technical Hchools, etc ; the Higher 
Grade schools, the intermediate schools, with their 
police-like, lifeless organisation, are not able to train 
the material of men whom Monsieur Witte requires for 
his porposeB of ciTilisation. Intellectual training and 
learning are deteriorating systematically, although in a 
strictly national sense, and yet the endeavour is to scale 
the ladder of mTitisation three steps at a time. Irro- 
ooncilable contradictions I 

Science has no home in Bnsaia, at least, not upon 
national Russian soil, and serious people hardly mention 
Russian science as it exists in the imagination of 
national enthusiasts. Science and art have entered 
Russia from the Weet and South-west, only very much 
later than they entered Germany from the West and 
South. Even to-day all science in Russia subsists upon 
German, French and English labour, and Russian 
Bcientiflo literature conusts of translations or c(mipil»- 
tums from foreign works. Original soientifio works of 
nniversal value hardly exist at aJl, and if from naHonal 
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vmaity hoola of RoHiMi aatbon «ra introdnoed in 
ednoatioad MtobUahmenta, th« pnpUs are therebj only 
ntarded in their aoientiflo «dnoati<m. Hiatoriotl 
Frimwa, anch at that bj Doviuki, and similar works 
oan only lead to interior knowledge m oompared to that 
in Western ooontries. The fact is that Nationalism 
forms everywhere, in tiie State, in the Church, in 
•ohoola, in industries, one of the strongest oheoks to 
progress in oivilisation. 

The Rnasians are even ttHlay no more tiian pupils, 
wishing to play the part of teachers. In the 
domain of learning they have aoownpliihed but little 
that oould be of general importance. There are very 
few KwoMte of Russian origin who in speonlative or 
api^ied sdenoe have won a position recognised in 
the Boropean world. Ttie obanist Hendelejew haa 
rendered a service to the entire world by his comple- 
ment of tiw lacking elements in the ^tein of 
Frannbofer's spectral aoalysis ; I do not know whether 
he is of BoBsian origin. ■ If, in addition, Tscbebytschew, 
Lobatsohefsky, Ptrogow, Botkin, Solowjew, BUbassow 
are named, there ia an end of the soientiflo anthorities 
of BuBsian origin known in Europe ; and many a highly- 
educated Boropean is scarcely f^itiilUr with even one 
of these. For some time past^ however, great activity 
has been ^parent in various scientific departments, the 
number of young pnrfessors is fairly considerable, and 
their writings are numerous enon^ to point to a day 
not far distant when Russia will no longer be entJrdy 
dependent upon foreign teaming. 

In the Fine Arts, also, Rnsna is bat poorly represented. 
In walking throngh a Russian art uhibition a strong 
for^gn admixture is easily disoemible amongst the 
names of the artists. Half the names which, even a 
few years ago, were to be seen in the Russian sections 
of our exhibitions belong to artists of non-Russian 
origin. Just as in acienco, from the days of the Tartar 
Karamain onwards, a number of foreigners were oon- 

< Tha famur Fiofgaior UeDdslajaw ia to-d*; diiMtor of lbs 
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oealed under Roaaian namea, so thia is evea more the case 
in the Mdo Arte. The Armenian Aiwasowald, the 
Fraaaian Briilov, the Jew Antokolak, are irell-eoandiDg 
names, and are looked npon in Enrope aa RoaslAn, which, 
however, they an not. To one Rnfisian, auoh as 
Yereachagin, there are dozens of artistfl of non- 
Rnasian origin. 

Very different, however, is the case of Russian 
poetry and prose literature. There exist but few good 
Rusaian draiiuu : Oogol's Inspector, Qribojedow'a Undar- 
itandvng Bringi Suffering; the dramas of Ostrowski, 
the trilogy of Tolstoi are good plays, bat after all not of 
the highest order. Bat the Russians have excellent 
lyrical and epic poetry. With LermoQtow and 
Pushkin thia kind of poetry has risen to the same 
level as that of Western nations. The popular song is 
a natural outcome of the character and spirit of tiie 
Russian people. The Rusaion reaches hia artistic 
height as a atory-teller in navels, novelettes, in de- 
scriptions of life, and in character fetches. He has a 
fine sense of form, he is a keen critic and observer ; in 
addition to this there is the wonderful wealth of the 
language which, as a papular tongue, is more flexible, 
more expressive of thought than any other living 
tongue I know of. It would be possible to translate a 
scientific work such as the pandeota of Justinian, or 
Kant or Helmholtz into the Russian language without 
mach loss, but in translating Qogol, Tui^nief^ Terpi- 
gorew, only a part, frequently not even one half, of 
what these works really oontoin is reprodaoed. The 
Russian language ia not the tongue of higher in- 
tellectual 8cienti£c life ; it is the tongue of the people, 
and as such peerless. Tiie writers know how to use in 
a masterly fashion the peculiarities, the fiexibility, the 
wealth of forms, of words, of turns, and the delicate 
shadings of the language. Those who are endowed by 
nature with a real nnderstsjiding for languages and 
forma of apeech vUl enjoy with raptnra the aatonndlng 
imagery of the language and of the poets. However, 
he moat know people and language better tiian is 
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posnble after ft few monthe' study or & hnrried jonmej 
vi exploiation. 

The height of genioa seems to h&ve been denied to 
the RnssUns hitherto, bat they are rich in talent Hie 
Bnssiaa actor is as natural, as Bimple, as at home tm 
the stage as the Oerman is artificial, strained, laboured. 
The Russian tells a novel so simply, so free from the 
G^erman desire tor effect, and yet in a manner so trae, 
BO vivid, that the probability of what he tells is irre- 
Bistible. Moreover, he relates the simplest events wiUi 
such psychological finesse that one is moved aa by a 
novel. In the domain of psychological novels I know 
of none which oonid be placed on a par with Doeto- 
jewski's Crims and Ptinithment, This Baskolnikow, 
this more than man, created hy times and morals and 
reproduced theoretically by tlie diseased brain of 
Nifitrache, is a masterpiece of psychological observation 
and description. Can there be anything more powerfnl 
than the conversation between the criminal and the 
spying official T These are sketches of character which 
in delicacy have rarely been equalled or sarpassed, 
perhaps in Saml^ alone, and I coont this novel 
amongst all that is most perfect of its kind. Or let us 
take up the family chroniclee of Aksakow, the stories 
of Turgenieff ; what B3rmpathetic Bunplicity, what trtith, 
and yet what warmth in the description of nature and 
of the people I Let ns take Terpigorew's Dtgradaiion 
— I know of DO descriptions of contemporary life which 
can fnmish such pure material, snch imaUoyed gold to 
the historian. The simplest incidents, the primitive 
nature of the Russian steppe, how delightfully they are 
told, how perfectly painted. Of these novelists of 
popolar life more are to be found every year, such aa 
Tsohechow, Leskow, OorkL It is not the language of 
the saion, to which the Rnsaian is aa little suited aa tiie 
Qenoan. French catiMrie cannot be rendered by either 
the Qerman or the Russian eouMwr. Bat it is a national 
language, of wonderfol power, which is capable of re- 
flecting the national oharaeter with great deameaa. 
Ab great as the power of creation ii that of 

L _ G,.H...;lc 
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Batdre, ot mockery, ot irony. Soltikov-Scfatsohedrin, 
Gogol, ara mastera in titia. Forticnlarly the former 
satiriaes the oonditiona of GoTemment with a lucidity 
and a humoor which one miut admire and laugh it 
over again and again. OScialifim has never been 
Boonrgad more mercilesalj than by his Excellency the 
State CoQDcillor, who had to sufier again and again 
becanae he made his Buperiora objects of derision in 
town and oonntir. Unfortunately, the Russian 
Tschinownik, with his activity and sarroDndinga, is so 
peculiarly Russian that the works of Schtsohedrin 
cannot be translated ; they would not be understood 
outside Rnasia. 

The Russian of the middle dassee is, on the whole, not 
the type by which this people should be judged. The 
peasant in the village, the servant, the coachman, the 
tradeaman — these easily win everybody's heart. In the 
cirolea of the high aristocracy, especially where the 
former international spirit ot education and distinction 
is still prevalent, the foreigner feels at home more 
easily than perhaps in any similar cirote in other 
countries. Candour, simplicity, dignity of character 
are found in various forms in the village as in the 
palace. Differences of class do not, as in Germany and 
elsewhere, result in the stiff, cramping forms of inter- 
oosrse. Little-mindedness with which Germans are 
reproached in private as well as in political life 
with some jusfice, impedes the movement of the 
Russian but little. He stands less than we do in 
need of discipline and training in order to acquire easy 
and good manners ; he is self-confident in his manner 
and not paralysed by the fear of giving himself away, 
so prevalent in our drawing-rooms the higher one pei^ 
tratee into Society. The peasant calls everybody, even 
the C^ar, " thou " ; the servant frequently addreasra his 
master, instead of "Count," as "Iwan Iwanowitsch " ; 
the honeemaid calls her mistress "little mother" 
(Awdotja Fawlowna). The upper society of St 
Petersburg and of Moscow is, or was, thirty or fifty 
years ago at least, a truly diatingtushed assembly of the 
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grand sMe. In the drawing-room Frinoe Troba&<^ 
was fiimply Feter WassUjewitech, and gave hia band to 
the simplest Fopow with the words, "Wassili Fetro- 
witsch." This gave, and givee even to-day, an outward 
equality of class which brings into social intercourse a 
freedom not preratent with us. It is true these Bimple 
and distinguished manners ore restricted to the upper 
strata of nobility. The case of the smaller landed pro- 
prietor ia different. He is easy-going, carelaas, but not 
small-minded towards others, nor over scrupulous with 
his own oonacience. As regards the great mass of 
nobility — the paper or diploma nobility — they have 
obtained merely a decoration, a oertific&te of servioe, 
and do not belong to the real nobility and contribute 
by thmr numbers to the democratiaatioo of the states. 

As soon as one enters the strata which lies between 
the peasant and the high aristocracy, as soon as one 
mixes in the life of the business — and especially of the 
official — class one has a different impression. Candour 
is replaced ^ onnning, simplicity by eye-service. As 
soon as the Bossian dons the unilonn — and hoT many 
are without a uniform of some Idndt — ^his nature seems 
to change. He becomes internally and externally 
unclean; he loses his independent bearing toward his 
superiors, his open-mindedness towards his inferiors ; 
his conscience beix)mes elastic, his astuteness sharpened, 
bat be does not gain in wisdom. The striking lack of 
practical common-sense, which I mentioned with r^ard 
to the nobility, can be traced amongst l^e officials up to 
the highest rung of the ladder. Int^rity is unable to 
resist temptation. Tory useful ss long as he is guided 
or led, the Russian is worth nothing as a leader and 
administrator. Apart from practical common-sense be 
lacks the sense of proportion. Above all he is wantang 
in the inherited sense of justice. He knows of no 
justice which has its root in persons or things, he only 
knows of laws, and as these are made by the Czar, all 
jostice for him emanates from the Czar, as ia slwaya 
characteristic of despotism. The Russian nnderstands 
and feels not the sacredness of justice itself but only 
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the Bocredneea ol the will of the Cmr. To him it ia no 
infringemeat of jiutice if the roler breaks a 'word to- 
day vbich he or his predecesBon have given ; he does 
not nndentand why a right ahonld be defended wiUi- 
ont regard to mat«rial advantage. Jost as incompre- 
henaible ia to him the saoredneu of historical growth ; 
he ia absolutely wanting in historical sense. What is 
(rf yeeterday's growth is nprooted to-day. He lacks 
nnderatandijig for the put, and therefore also all 
interest in it. The piety with which we cling to old 
ordinances and works, on aoconnt of which we prefer to 
inhatnt an tmoomfortable castle of the fourteenth 
oeatory rather than pat a new honse in its place, on 
account of which we wonld rather be governed by a 
pig-tailed magiatrato than by an nnprajndiced official, 
for tiiis sort of sentiment he has no nndentanding, 
and this want of historical sense makes it even to-day 
difficult for him to comprehend, to realise how a man, 
a dass, a province may live and be governed otherwise 
than by Ae will of the Government and according to 
written law. Unwritten laws, ancient cnstoins, righte 
lie beyond the sense of right of the Bnssian. There 
euats in Russia Proper no history except that of the 
Government and of the State. The town of Orel, the 
province of Kharkov, Kangard the Great, Kier, 
Yladimir, Pleskow, even Moscow possess no local 
history. What does the Roesiaii, even an educated 
Rnasian, unless he happens to be a professor, know of 
the history of these highly -important towns! Russian 
local history may he found in Small Russia, which has 
preserved until to-day its separatism, and has produced 
its own poets and historians. The history of Great 
Russia is played in the Kremlin of Moscow and in the 
palaces of St Petersburg, and what the Russian his- 
torians have to relate beyond this is little and interests 
but a very few. The Government has always en- 
deavoured to wipe out any chance traces of local or 
provincial history. Thus the Bnssian takes no interest 
in hia town or province ; for this reason he has no local 
patriotism and no real feeling for provincial independ- 
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eooe. This he ia not »ble to obtam, except in the 
etmggle with the Centr&l QoTemiaezit in opposition to 
the State. Withont local patriotdsm, vitltoDt pro- 
vinoial conacaouBnega, tli&t ia to m.j, vithont aepftntum, 
he will never obtain liberty, bat wiJl remain bound fast 
in deapotiam or anarchy. 

These are characteristics and defects which, whether 
originally national or acquired, check the civilising and) 
more eapecially, the political development. Almost 
everything appears in this people so helpless, bo paaaive, 
withont any weight and withal so fantaatic and un- 
reasonable, that one cannot but doubt whether they will 
ever of th^ own accord be able to shake off the fetters 
of their natural diapoeition and <A. historical exhaustion. 
The oottzse which things are taking to-day in no way 
tends towards strengthening the people's power. The 
only ray of light in ^e picture ia supplied by literature, 
the oatlinee of which I have sketcjied. Of a people 
who hare shown themselves ao creative and ao original 
in this one domain it may be assumed that this ia not 
the only bloesom which it is their miasion to bear. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE BUEOPBAN rBONTIlB PBOTUOBB 

Thb Weatem Frontier Provinces were tw^jnired by \ 
Russia Kt difibrent periods, some by the right di 
conqaeet, some l^ international creatiee. All of them 
were in(»rporated into the State without being 
completely absorbed in its internal organisation. 
Snudl Rnaeia posseased privileges just like Poland and 
the Baltic Provinces, according to treaty, and Finland 
received a separate oonstitntion. This individual 
position was to be a pledge of their development on 
the basiB of their own history, and this individoal 
development again was to enable them to remain in 
closer contact with Enropean caltore and thus to 
preserve a channd for this coltnre to flow ondiatnrbed 
into Russia. To some extent this intention was 
pursued, but it was soon abandoned. Small Russia 
lost its privileges, the Poles their constitution, their 
army, finally, every separate political right. The 
Poles had revolted several times, and they were ^ 
crushed on this account. It was said that the " 
security of Russia required the subjugation of the 
Poles and the Rossification of Lithuania. It has also 
been said that the security of Ruaaia required the 
extinction of Oerman life in the Baltic Provinces. 
Although there is do foundation for this assertion the 
shadow of a proof could nevertbeless be adduced by 
pointing to Uie new Qennaoy with her desires for 
conquest. To everyone willing to see, it is clear that 
for the sake at Uie GeRsan element in the Baltio 
Frovinoes, tiiovgh it were repiosented by the entire 

■> *» -looglf 
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popnlKtioQ, Oermuif would never aifnex these ooontries 
even if she were offered them, because thar geo- 
graphical podtioD preolodes tbia, so long, at anyr&te, 
M Qermany and Biuaia remain ^e States they are at 
tim present time. But that this fear was not the real, 
bat only the pretended, motive which led to the 
breaking of agreements and of privilegea, is proved by 
tii& oontinuanoe of the BjBtem of national extinction 

^in Finland. If, in the Baltic EVovinoeB, revolutioDaiT 
riiinga were sot the cause, the least of motives, •.«., 
the fear of foreign oonqoeet, was altogether abewt 

' in Finland. No one can possibly apprehend sarioosly 
that Finland is ripe tor aeomeloD in favour of Sweden, 
even if Russia were unable to oope with a Swedish 
invasion. The Finlaaders were as oontented with 
their lot as the Baltic Germans before their privileged 
position was destroyed. It was their privileges which 
had enabled these by Nature scantily - endowed 
countries to do the Russian Oovemment and pec^le 
many a good tarn, and to Bimultaneoosly create at home 
a state of order, justice, welfare, of progress in (^vilisa- 
tion, which was only obtainable through an antonomous 
Oovemment, protected by privil^^ a condition of 
tilings which tney were in no way desirous of qaestion- 
ing by any change, even by that of oonstdtntion. No 
one has ever doubted the loyalty of the Finlandera <» 
Baltic Qermans towards the Oovemment. The cause 
which led to the national campaign of Rnsnfioation - 
was, aa I pointed out in the first chapter, the desire fd 
the Russian official to increase the domain of his 
power and his pasture land ; farther, the bnreaacralac 
need for uniformity, and finally a feeling of national 
annoyance at the uct that nationalities conquered by 
Russia should be in a different and more propitious 
environment than the conquering race in Russia Proper. 
Instead of striving to improve their own condition 
tbey attempted to mar the condition of things in the 
more highly-civilised provinoes; instead of demanding 
for themselves, for Orel, or Moscow, or Saratov, specif 
rights suited to their special requiremsits, they 
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demanded the abroKation of prinl^ea by which the 
conquered proTinoea had been enabled to derelop their 
powers nkore freely than the provinoea of Russia Proper. 
To this was added the awakraed conceit which rejoiced 
at being able to giro with impunity a Barreptitions kiok 
to European coltore and inatitationa. Andfarther, the 
love of imitation which pointed to Anatria and to 
Oennany, without taking into acconnt the differencea 
in their respeotiTe grades of oirilisadon ; finally, also, 
there was the increased deure, aronsed by the deapotio 
pressnre ui the RoBsian proTinoes, to seek activity in 
the struggle with foreign nationalities and to exert 
abroad a political inflnenoe which it was impossible to 
exert at home. What sense oonld there be in deeply 
wounding the feelings of the Finlanders simply that 
tJieir 50O0 soldiers mt^t not be left outside the Russian 
annyt — an army of millions; and yet the Finnish 
corps, consisting of but 5000 men, must needs be 
dissolved! Of what use is it at the present momentV 
to attack, after the manner carried out in the Baltio \ 
Provinces, the privileged position of their language, 
schools, Press, that in the place of voluntary ser- 
vices, of an excellent adminiatratioa and of reproaohless 
order, injoatice, disorder, compulsion, contempt of 
public opinion and feelings, and, in the end, police 
tyranny, suspicion and bitterness of feeling become ^ 
the rule of the day in this peaceful country I Is it not ^ 
a piece of boyish malice to wonnd the Poles by erecting 
a monument in Vilna to the memory of Mnravief^ who 
by them is called the " hangman " t Is it not the hat of 
Oesslerl Is it not mocking provocation which are per- 
sonified in this monument and in the many otber thmgs 
set np in a similar manner, by which brute force is pre- 
sented to the Poles, Baltic Germans and Finlanders t 

/ The truth is that the Rossian bottle politician (" quass- 
patriot" as he was formerly called in St Petersburg) 
oonld not bear the thought of the Finns having any 
special rights, of their leading a separate and happy 

\, existence. It was envy and irony which Gustine once 
found to be the principal quali^ of the Russian. The 
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suae RoEKiMi who, st home in Ealngft or Orel, flnda 
eTerythiiig bad, who mocks at eTerything, trotn the 
goTemor down to the peasant, oannot bear to see in 
Finland or in livonia order, oleanlineaa, honesty, con- 
tenbuent 1 The same Rnsaian who bewails the misery 
of the Bnsaian peaunt, the decay of the Bnasian 
nobility, calls in the help of the police and of the 
Qovernment in order to help the day-labourer in the 
Baltic FroTinoes, who pats by every year in the 
saTingB bonk fifty or more ronblee, in order to save, so 
they affirm, from the tyranny of the noUeman the 
farmer whose stables are splendid boildinga compared to 
the dwelling-hoDBes of the Rnsaian peasant, to break 
down the position of this tyrannical nobility to whom 
the Baltio FroTinces owe the most perfect agrarian 
legislation which any ootmtry in the world boasts of, 
and the farther development of which has only been 
checked by the violent destraction of its historic edifice 
and of its vested privileges. The same Russian who 
wishes to reign over ^e whole of Asia, and who 
beoomes intoxicated with the mere thought of the 
might of this gigantio Empire, envies and fears at the 
same time the power of a few hundred thonsand 
Swedes and Qermans. The same Russian who sighs 
onder the yoke of the Taohinownik, tears down with a 
brutal hand the self-government of provinces which 
have never abused their privileges, consisting merely in 
th^r being allowed to promote their own interests, 
their own development and welfare, according to their 
own ideas. 

ALL resistance which the destruotive hand meets 
with in the Frontier Provinces is stamped as the crime 
of separatism. But, after all, w separatism a crime t 
Is it wrong to wish to live differently from the great 
mass of the population of an Empire of 126 million 
inhabitants beoaose one is of diffarent origin, futh 
and historyl Is it reprehensible to desire to differ 
from the iohahitantB of the Centre whose cry of misery 
rises up to heaven ? Oan a sensible man in the Frontier 
Provinces wish to anunilate in his province otnditioDB 
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«e they exist in the Rosnan Ceotre 1 Cftn a seoalbls 
man in the Frontier FroTinoes of the West be any- 
thing else than a separatist, or, if this word displease^ 
an antomuniatt Can he wish to become the plaything 
of officialism, to renounce all aotivity, to receive all 
the blows wldch a Minister may think fit to administer 
to riotous districts in the gouvemement of KharkoT or 
to a corrupt municipality in St Petersburg I After all, 
this kind of bureaucracy is sufficiently well known. 
Not in Russia atone, but in Prussia also, and elsewh««, 
there are tales to tell of this sonUeaa formalism, which 
eaaily settles in the shining buttons, whether on the 
coat or on the cap. It was said a few years ago that 
a man in 8t Petersburg had poisoned himself with 
Hofii&an drops by drinking them instead of brandy ; 
whatever may have been the cause, it is a fact tiiat 
an order was sent to all the chemists in the Empire not 
to sell these drops without a doctor's prescription. The 
poor people, who used this medicine a great deal bad, 
instead of paying a few pence, to call in the doctor in 
order to obtain a prescription, until after the lapse of 
many months the order was cancelled. As with these 
drops so it is with more important things. The province \ 
of Watka has, after much trouble, succeieded in founding 
good schools on the strength of its provincial privileges. 
Another govxer-Mmenl has done nothing for its scbo^ ; 
the Central Qovemment does not therefore compel 
this particular ^gouvememefU to do something for its 
Bohools — oh, no 1 it interferes by means of legislation 
in the powers of all the " provinces." Watka is 
punished for the fault of Vologda, and the consequence 
is tiiat the schools in Watka also fall into decay. In 
Tver desires for constitutional government are 
manifest; the consequence is that all the provinces 
of the Empire fall under the suspicion of such tendencies 
and are treated accordingly. Just as the communal 
ownership of land and collective guarantorship act 
upon the Russian peasants, so compidsory eqoalit^ and 
assimilation act upon provinces and gcmvememenit. 
There are greater or leaser distioctions oi nature raoe^ 
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onltnnt between the difibreot proviaoea, bat tbii 
Is sot the bnauiees of the Govenuaent. just u the 
peuftni in tiie Tillage ia not allowed to be more 
mduatrions, joat aa he cannot and may not, caltirate 
hifl field better than hia neigbboar, so the province of 
Fodolu or Corland may not show a different or superior 
development to that of Orel or of Perm. And if they 
do so, in 8pit« of the preesnre of the State, they bare 
to anffer for it jnst Uke the peasant who has to pay the 
tax of his lazy Deighbour. This imiformity of law and 
administration incitee to lasinesa and indifierence. 
Kowhere can individual or provincial strength develop, 
beoanse nniformity is required by the centralising 
power. Yet nowhere the desire for the development 
of independence is greater and more universal than in 
so great and so varied an empire as Knaeia. Nowhere 
either is autonomy more justified. What is it, after all, 
that the Finlander and Livonian desire alike with tbe 
inhabitants of Kiev, Tambov, Moaoow, Watka but the 
chance of improving the condition of things in his own 
circle, in his own province, according to his own will 
and understanding! What is it he longs for unless it 
be freedom of labour, of thought^ of faith, of customs, of 
life, of speech, of activity I NotbiDg weighs more 
heavily upon all the inhabitants of this £mpire alike 
than the conscioosnesa of their inability to further 
individual, communal or provincial needs on account 
of tbe necessity of conforming to the aocalled univerBd 
interests of the Empire, t.&, to uniformity. Fortbeseso- 
ealled interests of Uie Empire are in reahty only bnreau- 
oratic interests. How is the opinion of Uie individual, 
of the town, of the province to be of any account if 
there exists but one opinion — Uiat of the ministerial 
reuorl t The most urgent roforms are impossible beoauae 
they are not applicable to, or prepared for, throughout 
n the whole of the Empire. In the Baltic Provinces the 
various " states," particularly the nobility, had a hand 
in l^iislation thirty years ago^ in so far aa it related to 
these provinoen alone, or, in common with them, to the 
rest of the Empire. The diets made their proposals, 
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and the Oovemment exammed, altered, conGrmed. 
For thirty years wiflhea, projects, drafts of Inlla for 
the moat important refonnB, aa, for example the right 
of ioheritanoe for the peasant, that of water compauieG, 
eto., have been lying in the archivee, and whyt 
Because suoh qnestions are not being considered for 
the whole Empire, or becaose the respective anbject is 
to be regulated by law BimoltaneonBly for the whole 
Empire, perhaps after a lapse of a few decades. One 
and the same right of inheritance for the Baltic peaeant 
with his flourishing farm, his acientifio farming, his 
strong sense of right and of inhentance, and for the 
farmless communal RasBian slave, who has no sense of 
right and of inheritance I How should the Baltic v 
Qerman not be an autonomist t AIT the civilising work ^ 
of centuries with regard to justice, to school life, to 
economic life, to custom and language, all is broken 
down and placed into the hands oi an official class to 
whom these conditions ore entirely foreign and 
necessarily incomprehensible, and who can only 
obfitruot, check and mar them. How then should the 
Baltic Qermans and the Finlanders not be autonomists 1 
Out of every one of them, out of the Small Rnssions, 
the Armenians, not to mention Poles and Lithuanians, 
they seek to drive the national soul. Finally many / 
Russians themselves are separatistB. 

Has the thoughtful, judidoua Russian in Tambov, or 
in any other part of Russia, any wish other than that 
of ridding himself of the yoke of the centralising 
Government ) What else is the desire of the Provincial 
Assemblies unless it be to obtain the right of improv- 
ing by the very mistakes which they have made upon 
these mistakes, to pass through uie political school 
which they require, in order to learn the difficult art of 
self-government in course of time. It is well known in 
Tambov and Smolensk that uniformity, the great 
bratal universality of the Empire, is crushing, and that 
there is hope only in the possibility of each province 
shaping provincial conditions. Salvation can only lie 
in the separation from the general Government chaos. 
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in short, Balv»tioD liea in antonomy. Autonomy, thia 
is the um towardB vhich all puts of the Eiapiie 
mnst strive ; in this lies the fntore td RossU. Frivi- 
legee, separate rights are bat the outward tc^ena ot 
the existing variety with r^ard to nature, natiimalit?, 
hiflto^; in solitary oases these may be nniustafl- 
able, but in principle they are perfectly justified aa a 
protection agauiot the democratio or de^totically 
Dorcancratic uniformity. If Rnssia eameatly deairea 
Iffogreas t/l civilisation she mnst desire above all 
sdf- government for her provinces, autonomy, local 
interest. 

The OoasaokB are probably to^y the Otdj inhabitanta 
who— apart from socialistio art&cial agitaticou — are 
eatisfiea with their lot, and why t — ' 

The Cossacks are not sobjeot to the ordinaiy govern- 
ment, but have a privileged position. The whole Coa- 
sack district is distinct from the general administiation. 
At the head of it stands the Heii^Af^parent as chief 
hetman (captain), who is represented by t^e " hetman 
locum tenant " chosen by the Emperor. He rules the 
district in his miUtary capacity — every Cossack has to 
do military service, and the officers are chosen just like 
the civil officials. There are no differences of class; 
theirs is a democratic peasant community, a free self- 
government, the freest in Russia to-day, and what 
are its results! I take as witness Terpigwew, tiie 
faithful portrayer of Russian life, who relates a few 
incidents <d a journey be made l^ ship up the River 
Don, and who gives us an account of the Comaoka of the 
Don, who form the largest group of the Cossack army. 
He is astonished at the rich, prosperous country of the 
Steppe, with its clean white villages, hidden in the 
verdure of gardens, with their merry, comfortable in- 
habitants; and yet a travelling companion and in- 
habitant of this district complains how the country has 
changed for the worse during the last decades — the 
same complaint that you bear everywhere about the 
interference of officials. 

For you, says Terpigorew, it is a sin to murmnr. IC 
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there are people who him cause to mnnDor yoa certunly 
have none. 

Yes, we are fairly oomfortable. Do 70a know what 
is oar aalvatdonl That we have neither Jews nor 
officials — above all, no offioiala ; the Jews do not matter 
mach, we know how to deal with them. But the 
officials, oh I 

Are they not good t yon do not lore them here t 

I have had a lo*^ at them — yonder in your 
districte — and, do yon know, it is after all only a 
miannderstanding. Yon hear and read sometimes 
that Peter the Great is accused on tbeir aooonnt, be- 
cause it is he who introduced all these chancelleries. 
Trae — bat why did he introdace them I To keep 
accounts, to send oat his orden — moet probahlv for thu 
purpose. Were they ever in his days allowea to draw 
up documents oonoemicg the restoration of order 1 
l^is right they have arrogated to thenuelves by force 
much later. In his days they were modest, quiet; 
they were thieves, it is trae, but, after all, that is Dot 
worth mentioning. The point is, they did not check 
the development of active life — there you have the 
whole matter in a nut-shell. They know nothing about 
this active life and yet are desirous of r^^nlatisg it. 

I did not answer ; I simply listened. 

Well, we have none, I mean Tschinowniks, or, at 
least, hardly any. The law officials have only jost been 
introduced, and of others there are none ; bemdes, there 
is another circumstance. If you knew oar district 
better yon would notice that with us the relation 
between town and village is quite different than with 
you. What are your towns t Dens of thieves in 
which the merchants and all sorts of evil-doers have 
taken root, who from thence snck the villages dry. 
This is not the case with as. Our Stanitces are rich and 
strong. I do not know how it will be later when "Uie 
better order" has set in, but for the present our towns 
cannot crush the villages. With you, yonder, it is 
said tiiat oultnie has been planted and nartored in 
the towns — I do not know bow to express myself — bat 
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vith OS this is not the case. We have no need <tf tlu> 
ooltore of yonra which pats all the power into the 
hands of officials. Go on esjoring it. Joking Apart, 
he added, take care 1 Yoa Till end b; esvying oa — 
"the colturelem people." 

And not Terpigorev alone, bnt who in Rnssis does 
not envy these once so oontentod Cossacks of the Don, 
who for the last twenty yean, since real "order "has 
b^on to be introduced into ibear oonutry, have been 
only half oontent. Their ancestors were the fngitivea 
firom MoBcovitic order, and their descendants fear noth- 
ing BO mncb as the St Petersburg order of to^ay. The^ 
are the strwigest seporatiBtB, as strong as the Baltic 
Qermans and Finlanders, and if their Isjigo^e did not 
chance to be Knssian, the State official, with his 
Rnssifying mania, would have been upon them long aga 
Zt is ^ue there is a certain fear of attacking at all 
seriously these seventeen brave regiments of the Don ; 
they have not yet forgotten their Pngatchew, Btenka 
Basin, Bogdan, Chmelnizki, and have even in more 
recent days shown ttieir teeth whenever their privileges 
were tampered with. How curious t For decides past 
the entire officialdom of Russia has cried out whenever 
it set eyes upon a privilege anywhere in the Empire ; 
and the beet, richest and only contented Russians in 
the Empire are the Cossacks, the very people who 
possess the greatest privileges. Beparatism, autonomy 
are like a red rag to the bull, and yet they are the 
cause of the welfare of the Cossacks, and all the world 
knows this and approves. Those to whom this content- 
ment is a thorn in the flesh are now beginning to 
agitate iwainst the Coasaoks. 

^-^ One of the greatest mistakes ever made has been 
the breaking up of the separate position of the Baltic 
Frovinoee. Is there any national oivilisation in exist- 

^ encet No, all oivilisation is derived from the West, 
where oenturiee have been at work, and whence Peter 
the Great wished to obtain it. Pec^le are now begin- 
ning to understand this in Rnsna after having lost 
considerable tune with futile phantadee npoy original 
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SlftTonic cdviliution. If ,RiibbU viehea to progress, her 
Weaters doors most be opened wide in order to f aoilitftte 
the influx of Eorope&a cnltoia Foreign millioiia of 
gfAd do perchance bring increased ciriluation but no 
real oaltore. For tiax purpose men, opinions, know- 
ledge, dootrinea — in short, an abundant fertilisation of 
the Bnsdan plains is required. The Baltic Frovincee 
and Finland were the best mediams for this intellectual 
fertilising process, just as Poland was in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Even t<Hlay it is in Finland 
that the Russian is best able to learn in what aolf- 
gOTemment oonsists, what are its moral and judicial 
roots, how it must be handled in order to bear fruit. 
In the Baltic Frovincea the Russian could see for him- 
self thirty years ago how an aristocratic admmistration, 
under the protection and control of the monarch, is 
able to solve questions by slow and steady progress, 
which no State officials in the world could solve more 
satisfactorily. There he was able to acquire, through 
the medium of an excellent school education, t&e 
advantages of active German intellectual life, which it 
is absolutely essential for him to share in order to 
further dviiiBation on Russian soil. He found schools 
and a university, which to a great extent had been 
nurtured by the Russian rulers tor the purpose of 
estaUishing a lively communication between Russia 
and Western intellectual life. What benefit have not 
thousands of Russians derived directly or indirectly 
from those schools and that university t The beneficent 
activity of Baltic schools and of a Baltic umversity has 
been felt through the medium of GermauBaDd Russians 
in the furthest comers of the Empire. \ 

Now all this is destroyed. The univerritv and 
schools have become entirely Russian. The standard of 
education in the Baltic Provinces is being lowered year 
after year, the Russian university, Jurjew, is scientific- 
oally of no importance. The gymnasia have pedaeogic- 
ally and scientifically deteriorated so much that wjrty 
years ago Baltic parents would not have thought <^ 
entrusting their children to such educational establish- 
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nwDti. Hie vniTenity, the polytedmics, are swamped 
by OTunben of Banian youths who baTo been expelled 
Iran eUewheie, and wbo bave caused the tranporaiy 
nupetuion of lectores by their exoeesea. None of tbeee 
eatalidiahmentfl any longer offer any icientific truning; 
their taak oonaists in the teaching of the RtuusLn 
langoage. What advantage does Biuiia derive from 
thia change t None. On the contrary, great loas, since 
the pleaanrable feeling of having destroyed foreign work 
and ooltnre, and of having sabstitated placards in the 
Rnnian langoage, cannot be connted as a gain. 

Rnsna cannot do withont the science of the Western 
States. Bince the destmction of Dorpat youthfol 
minds denrons of qnencbing their thirst in Weetom 
qtriogs ate obliged to crass the frontier into foreign 
Bohoobi and oniveraitiea. In Germany alone there are 
m(N« tbaa 700 Rosdan stndents in the diffuent 
nniver^tiea. At tb» Znrich nnivenity there were, in 
1901, 98 RnaaianB, at the Polytechnic, 30, and 
probably there are as many studying at Geneva, Berne, 
Lansanne and Basle. A portion at these might, if 
Dorpat bad remained what it was even thirty years ago, 
have fonnd there what they now seek abroad. In 
Berlin special oooraes are held for Russian doctors, 
and mnoh freqaented. Formerly Dorpat supplied the 
whole of Bnstda with efficient medical men ; its medical 
college had a high soientaflc reputation. How many 
men, efficient in all the departments of learning, have 
not be^D driven out and now adorn German schools t 
There are dotens of them, whereas in Russia a );reat 

ert of the chairs remain vacant for lack of teachers, 
lis is the consequence of the deatraction of German 
civilisation in the Baltic Provinces. For my part I can 
perceive no advantage to Russia in it. 

If such provinces as the Baltic Provinces, with 
German culture, German language, jurisdiction, customs 
and administration — and Finland, with Swedish culture 
and administration, were non-existent they would have 
to be created to-day in the int^«8t of Russia, even at 
the cost of great sacrificea. The exporience which 
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the Bnasiaa BtuidB most in need of, the foreign infln- 
euoea which he moat reqoiree, if he ie to jndge oomotly 
the conditioD of things at home in the gouvemtmmt of 
Orel or Tver, these he would find more easily and better 
eren here than at Siriss omTersities, or in primen of 
English constitution, or in edacational toois to English 
cattle bnns. Bat Western European onltore is driven 
oat of the oonntr; in order to be sought afresh abroad. 
Russian nationalism is to be furthered, and civilising 
agencies are destroyed which have been evolved I^ the 
close ocmtact with the West daring 700 years. 
Nationally BnssiB has not advanced one step from 
Helsingfors to Kiev and Tiflis. The Qovemment has 
flooded the Frontier Provinces of the West with the 
deatruotive waves of its nomadic army of officials ; the 
Russian people have had to make great sacrifioee of 
money and of men for this, and have reaped no 
advantage whatever. 

In spite of pernicious bureaucratic and national 
pressure these Weetem provinces, situated between the 
Baltic and the Black Sea, are even to^ay the strongeat 
supporters of the economic life of the Empire. One 
consequence of the poverty in the Centre is, as we have 
seen, that whatever revenue is drawn thence by taxation 
is more than returned during the ever-recurring famines 
in the shape of remisaion of taxes and ol State aid. 
The Frontier Provinces have not required any State aid i 
their agriculture advances unchecked by the communal 
ownership ; their working capsoity is on the increase, 
and is becoming more and more productive with die 
progress of agriculture and the appearanoe of industries. 
In Poland a very considerable profit baa been derived 
from the presence of the troops, since the greater part 
of the armv has been stationed there. By the close 
contact with the West the roots of old culture are once 
more throwing off young shoots. Bnt these proTinoea 
have no easy time, struggling as they are with hostile 
powers for the very lowest meaanre of freedtan whioh 
they require for the development of their eo(HMmie Ufa. 
Tbgai dKuoest powers are ezbaosted io the defence 
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agamst boreaaoratio nnreaaoii And ignontnoe, Againsfc 
enry and conceit, and thoj are depriTod of their best 
impiemeatB ot oiTiliaation by a blind n&tioiialiHing 

Miliikow,' in his stadiea upon cnltare, expreflaes tie 
view that sooner or later the process of dereltntment ot 
the Booial idea most lead to a change ia the fonda- 
mental idea of national existence. " The national 
ideal," so he says, "most make way for a social one, in 
the sense of laying greater stress apon internal poUtics, 
of obtaining a better understanding of the requirements 
of modem times in this respect, and of adopting a more 
active attitude." This is advice worth tiding to heart 
from a man who thinks in a scientific manner. 
Wherever the national propaganda is not simnl- 
taneoosly a civilising propaganda there it is evU, more 
especially in a State whit^ has to face snob stvpendoiu 
problems in its home politics as Russia. From a 
national point of view national propaganda means a 
foreign, not a home, policy. 

It is surely scdf-daception when Russians of 
moderate views assert that in Finland, Livonia, Poland, 
the introduction of the official language into official 
life is all that Russia urns at. The intention is rather to 
J/TR Fiolanders, Oermans, Poles into thoroogb Russians 
Jm^ regards language, faith, customs, institutions ; in 
short, everything foreign is to be exterminated, without 
considering that it is a very difierent matter whether 

iron are dealing with Tschnwaschs or Swedes, How 
ong-snflering ia the unofficial, and frequently even iba 
official Russian with Tartars and Mongols^ how 
patiently does be bear the fact that even to-day 
160,000 heathens are settled in the Government Ol 
Perm, and yet how unbearable everything foreign aeema 
to him in iha Frontier Provinces. What has been ob- 
tained, and what can be obtained t Frequently, and 
with surprising ingenuity, the non-Russian element 
from the Caucasus to Finland has been roused with 
the result that to-day the great nuss of unofficial 
■ atetiA^ ofRtmian BUtort of OimUtation, wl. iiL p. 2. 
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B sad non-BnaaiBii people an one in this one 
respeot — i.a., the viewing ot offioialiam with euDi^. 
Muiy a one asks himwlf where ohfuiges are being 
prepared for most — above or below 1 Who are the 
greater reTolationaries T The reanlt of the nnifioation, 
of the merging into one, of the so-oalled Bnuifioation of 
the Frontier Frovinoea, is the onion witii the Roasian 
Oentre Frovincee in theai aTaraim towards the State tA 
c&caais. 

This teal to change BtubIs into one national State 
reqniifiB saorifioes bo great that some day one may 
expect the oonviotion to dawn that this struggle must 
be given up, since it brings to the State, and to the 
Bnasian people in partioalar, no adequate gain. An 
Empire, the inhabitants of which to the square km. of 
its European domain Dumber but 19^, and in the entire 
district only 5, cannot, so one might assume^ find it easy 
to make these possessions remunerative as well as 
nationally secure. An Empire which, within its 
frontiers, numbers many dosms of different nationalities, 
should, so it would appear, not think of burdening itself, 
apart from everything else, with ofGcial language 
teachers for 40 million non-Buasians. An Empire, ^e 
people of which are on a level with half - oivilised 
nations, ought to think more of the advancement of ^ 
material and intellectual culture, no matter wbe^M i ' 
obtainable, than (A a national nnifbrm which in itself 
is inefficient. But the fact most not be lost sight 
of that Boasia is to<lay the same that she was 
200 years ago ^ a semi-Aaiatio Empire^ and, as I 
observed before, she feels as such. Peter I. wii^ked to 
Earopeanise this Empire by force, and since then it 
has become receptive to European onltnre in many 
ways. At the same time, however, it has extended 
tnrther and farther towards Asia, and the 100,000 
square km. of the yearly increase are upon Asiatic 
bolL This condition of things explains tl^ oontinual 
oscillations between the deaire for civilising European 
influence and that of being an independent civilised 
Asiatic Power. Again and again there is a clashing of 
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tite oontruti onoe inoorporfttod in Peter I. and in 
hia aoa Alexei, and chieflj becftostf^iun* has never 
nooeeded in groiring one with Eokkm, beoanae she 
oontinqM to nittar amy -whai ahe hu absorbed of 
oiTilising mpnaty, in foteign wars, in conquests, in 
nationaliBtic atra^les at hooK^ and beoaiue she ia ever 
aba(»rUngD«ir Aaiatio elamente, even befwe old Rnsnaa 
elemeots have attained an independent power of 
oiTJliiiation, she exhausts henelf intenially in this 
struggle for external greatness and intunal stoengfli ; 
she weakens herself in the smuggle agunst toniga 
inflnenoe whi«h she stands in need ot for her natio^ 
doTelopment. How often in the Rnssian Press some- 
thing like a cry of despair is heud for originality, for 
cultural independenoe. They cannot bear the thought 
of being a powerful world Foww and yet a pecqtle ol 
alight importanoe to oi'riliBation. So they strike at 
foreign culture wherever it makes its appearanoe ss 
such in the land, not because it is culture but beoanas 
it is foreign; and thus tliey often end by despising 
culture itself, since it ia inseparable from the foreigner. 
This ia the very path by which China arriTed at 
iaolation and petrtiaotion. It means no ciTiliaation 
at all rathn- than any that ia not Bnaaiui. It ia the 
wiaard's wand which paralyses Busaia, and might 

- become disastrous should ahe remain under its sway. 
The shying hands of histwy and of geography are 

. viaible enough in the Bnssian State. 

Tbe abnormity of the relatione between existing 
powera and the work necessary to accomplish it has 
become' so great that, aa I pointed oat with regard to 
the Finanoes, this gigantic Empire runs the risk of fall- 
ing into decay throu^ what ought be termed ciTiliaing 
anmnia. ., For the ossual obe^er, however, external 
power hides internal w 
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CHAPTER XIII 

OOLOHIBB AHD WOBLD-POWIR 

Ih Bnui» the opinion is often expreBsed that she is 
great enough in herself 4« be able to dispense with any 
Colonies. Tet although not posaeaaing any Colonies be- 
yond the seas, she is nevertheless the greatest colonial 
Pover in the world, by reason of her Asiatic possessions, 
which, though sparsely populated, have, for the Uother- 
country, a colonial importance somewhat similar to that 
of India for England. In Northern Siberia civilisation 
has yet to accomplish everything, in Central Asia 
almost everything ; endless plains await cultivation, 
great mineral wealth exploitation. Since the railway 
line has brought these countries into close touch wiUi 
the Mother-country, the charm which they exercise upon 
the adventurous spirit of the private individual, as well 
as on that of the Government, is on the increase. For 
about the last fifty years the Oovemment has en- 
deavoured, with much success, to creato order in the 
newly-acquired Central Asiatic regions. Where 
pillaging hordes of nomads or tyrannical Khans 
were snpTeme formerly, the merchant to-day travels 
by Russian mail coach, by railway or by steamer in 
comfJete security. Peace and order are there estab- 
lished to a d^^ree to which they can scarcely have pre- 
vailed in the days of Tombarloine the Great. Trade is 
on the increase ; Russian immigration, and, likewise, a 
real colonisation, has taken root, even though the officials 
and the soldiers preponderate everywhere. Wherever 
die Russian finds a native population in a low state of 
civilisation he knows how to settle down wiUi it with- 
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oat driving it ont or omshing it ; he is hailed by the 
QfttiveB u the bringer of order, aa & oiviltsing power, 
and does not awaken the embittered feeling of depend- 
ence so long OS the Government does not ooajnre up 
national or religiooa Btrife. A healthy and OMfiu 
colonisation ia on foot here. 

In the exploitation of mineral oil in Trans-Cancasia, 
twenty-eight companiee, paying dividends of aa much 
aa 60 per cent., were employed in the year 1900. In 
the rich province of Feigana enormona deposits of oil 
have been diaoovsred lately beneath the fertile ami. 
Cotton cnltdvation has made snch progreen that it pro- 
duced in the year 1900, 7,638,200 poods of cotton ; the 
bad harvest of 1901 yielding^ roughly speaking, 6} 
million poods. Even now Bnssia can coont apon 
supplying half her demand for cotton from Fergana 
and from the other Ooloniee of Central Asia. The gold 
mines of Siberia yield about 40 million roubles of gold. 
Apart from the gold, however, the exploitation of most 
of the sources of income ia Asiatic Russia are in the 
hands of foreigners. Even the cartloads of butter sent 
from Siberia every week to the porta of the Baltic, in 
order to go beyond the sea, are produced by Daniah 
dairy farmers. Nevertheless, a part of the profit re- 
mains in the country, and the Treasury reapa a certain 
advantage from the production of these Colonies, in so 
far as it does not burden itself with expenditure on 
railways and other enterprises, the interest due on 
which swallows up the profits. After the deduction of 
a percentage for the producers, the 40 millions of gold 
find their wayjinto the oofibrs of th^ State; on the 
mineral oil alone the Budget for 1901 estimatod a tax 
of 26 million roubles, and of 27 milli<m roubles for 
1902. The export of wheat and butter from Siberia 
benefits the l^dance of trade. The Qovemment is 
lealously anxious to increase the production of her 
Colonies, and voices are heard even now which make 
this endeavour a reproach of favouring the Frontier 
Frovinoee at Uie mpeaae of Old Roaaia. " Yon may be 
certain," exclaimed the *i»Hiliar Ookiwin, recently, " you 
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may be certain that the more distant, the more apanely- 
populated, the mor« neglected by natora a ddatriot ia, the 
more will be done in the way at attwapting the artificial 
awaking ot its economic life. It ii high time to begin 
to think (^ Central Btusia." ' And it is tme benevoloat 
labour in Asia has its reverse to the medal. Even thirty 
or forty years ago much pride was felt by Russia in being 
a European civilised State. To-day the tendency is 
rather to feel satisfaction in being an Asiatic or semi- 
Asiatic Power. Or has even this wave rolled past, per- 
chance I In balancing the resalts which Knssia has 
achieved in Surope and in Asia gainst one another it 
must be confessed that this feeling is justified. Futile 
as the endeavour has been to push Russian nationalism 
and civilisation towards the Wes^ the advantages which 
have accrued to her in this respect in the East and in the 
Sonth are inoonteetable. The conquest of the Cauoasus 
has opened up a new world to the Russian desire for 
expansion. With the Russian soldier and the Russian 
official the merchant has penetrated into Western and 
Central Asia, and large tracts of land, which through 
centuries had belonged to pillaging hordes, have been 
won over to order, to labour and to trade. 

The powers which incite a nation to an extensive 
policy are of varied kinds. They originate either in 
thedesire for rule or in the ambition of great conquerors, 
and generally become paralysed aa soon as this ambition 
disappears or the conqueror dies. Or they flow from 
the aocamnlated expansive power for civiUsation in a 
people and then remain lastingly active. The policy of 
a Tamborlaine is in direct contrast to the policy of great 
and successful colonial Powers. Empires which were 
founded merely by military eaperioriW soon fell into 
decay ; Rome, it is true, i£d govern the world a long 
time, not, however, vrith her generals, but with her 
civilising power. England's extensive policy began with 
the protection of her emigrating people, and has 
followed ever since in the wake of her merchant ships 
and emigrants, the natural bearers of her civilisation. 
■ la the ni 
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Bismarck hu declared this metjiod to be the normal 
one in colonial policy. It reata on the assumption that 
all offensive policy takes for granted a Borplus of popular 
strength, wi^ont which a 8tat« may perahance make 
Gonqnesta but cannot extend laatingly its circle of 
activity vithont detriment to the people. How little 
England coloniaee saccessfally by niilitary force is 
shown to-day in the Transvaal ; but she cxilonises with 
incomparable sncceas where, aa in Aostralia, she 
proceeds withont straining the govemment finances, 
and withont a shot, sumply by the unfettered activity 
of the civilising strength in her people. The anormons 
material, intellectual and moral powers which she has 
accumulated in Qreat Britain by the labour of centuries, 
it is these which have made Australia, America and 
India English, and to the profit, not at the expense, 
of England. Withont this enormous latent capital (tf 
civiliaation England would have been mined long ago 
I^ one-half of her colonial possessions — even if theee 
poeseesMms could have been acquired in the first instance 
by the power of government merely. The means she 
nses for this purpose consist partly in money, partly in 
men. When we consider that Rnssia has built her rail- 
ways with foreign money, and has paid, and is still 
paying, for her conquests, and for her influence in Turkey, 
in Persia, in China, with loans and money which would 
have far better served internal welfare, the contrast with 
the English method of procedure beooioes more marked. 
England has always acqnired and developed her Colonies 
with the intere$t upon her capital of money as well as of 
men. The welfare of the administrative, social and 
commercial conditions in the T7nit6d Kingdom has 
advanced steadily, hand-in-hand with colonial expansion. 
For every newly-acquired territory private means and 
men were always at disposal without the State having 
to lay burdens upon the people which would have 
weakened tjiem. Every Engli^ merchant and farmer 
brings into the new Colony the independence neceasaiy 
for organisation and for the cultivation on foreign soil, 
without any help from the State, or, at least, merely 
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nnder the Utter's protection. Thia cannot be replaoed 
bj bureancnitio power nor be leantt b^ official schooling. 
For thiB reason Uie old English form of aelf-govenimeat 
ii the best school for ^e Wngliah oolooiBte. The State 
can only raise the outer walls of a new edifice; the 
internal progress, the active growth, must proceed 
from within if they are to become useful to the people, 
else the Oovemment pursues an ezcInsiTo policy at the 
coat of, and at the expense of, her people. 

This has been the case in the many conquests which 
Bossia has made since the days of Peter I. Rtusia'i 
best oolonists have been the Cossacks, that is to say, a 
people of moaway peasants freed from the power of 
the State. Tbe South of Bossia has become Russian 
mainly through these fugitives working without any 
State aid — yea, even against the State — and since 
then no Bussian aoquisition has been mode which 
could be said to be of equal advantage to the Bussian 
people. Behind the Cossacks and ^e freedom there 
^ways have followed, since the days of Peter, State 
officials and servility. Bossia has mostly colonised 
with officials and Cossacks, because she lacked an 
industrial middle class for this purpose. However, 
inexpensively as the Cossack settled in the South and 
gained the whole of Siberia for Russia, many more 
recent Colonies have been a great expense to the 
State. 

Meanwhile Russia continues on this dangerous road 
towards an expansive world - policy. By the ei- 
penditore (d 100 million roubles the Siberian Railway 
was built ; with a further 60 million roubles, th« 
Manchurian line, the Bukal line and the Forts. As 
long as Siberia wns left to herself she cost the Russian 
people nothiug. The line is not finished yet, but even 
now new millions are being expended on the Pacific 
Ocean for ports, fortifications, barracks, settlements, 
stores, etc ; even now the mobilisation of an army of 
300,000 men aooording to official report, has been 
found necessary there. The opening up of Eastern Siberia, 
the building (^ ports and of railways, has, as a naturai 
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(xxueqaence, the neoeBtity for increMing the Navy. 
Tbe policy cm the Pwiifio Ooaui bwaUovb every year in 
intenat and aotnal expenditure bo muiy miUioos that 
eroD the moat floariBhuig tnde oould not make ap for 
them — 60 million roablea per annnm woald not oover 
the ooata. And what retom do TIadivoatock, Port 
Arthor and tbe railways make t For the present they 
still require anbaidieo. Who pays for tjiesel The 
Bnniao tax-payer. Nobody expects any interest npoo 
this expenditure within any appreciable period. They 
bring to the State an incraase in power, and they open 
up great tracts of land for the immigration of men and 
labour. But have the Rassian people a desire for 
increase of power or of arable luid — of fertile soilt 
^te power of the State is greater Uian is perchance 
salutary for tbe pec^le, and between the Volga and 
Dnieper tbe home soil lies desert for want of careful 
cultivation. To one class of people, it ia true, this ex- 
penditure will bring sura and quick adrantage — to the 
officials who find yonder new soil for further increase. 

If this Russian method of colonising — for it is 
ocdonising although no ocean separates tbe Colonies from 
the Hotber-oonntry — is compared to the German 
method of treating tbe Colonies, her Budget experts ia 
the Reichstag must frequently appear somewhat pro- 
TinciaL Poor Russia spends 300 million marks, whidi 
she has to borrow, on tbe oonstractiDn of railways in 
her Ccdonies ; the Reichstag cannot make up its mind 
to grant 300 million marks for a railway in East 
Africa. But Monsieur Witte, as well as tbe BeicbHtag 
might learn fnnn each other how to keep within 
bounds— tbe cme as regards expenditure, the other aa 
regards niggardliness. 

when Russia penetaated across the Caucasus into 
Central Asia it was always affirmed that she had been 
driven to it by pillaging tribes which threatened the 
frontiers and had to be subjugated. But Asia is not 
populated by pillaging tribes alone, and yet in 1860 
the district of the Amoor was taken, and she is engaged 
to-day in absorbing Manchuria in some form or other. 
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a oooDtryof mora thaa 900,000 square km., greater th&n 
Germaay and AoatrU pat together, and inhabited b; 7 
or 8 millioa men of the Mongolian race. Who will be 
the better yonder for Ruasian Government I There ia 
Home talk even now of charches, schools, even of 
Beminariee for teachers to be erected in Eaatem Asia j 
the necesaity of an Eastern Asiatic muTersity is 
broached even ; an Orthodox Manchnrian Buhoprio has 
been established and a monastery baa been bnilt for 
MancfaoH and Chinese. A power like Bossia has 
duties to fulfil, duties of civilisation in her Siberian 
domain. By all means, only she has greater reaponsi- 
bilitiee even towards the Mother-country. The money 
of the Rosaian tax-payer would be more profitably 
applied at home than in Eastern Aala, and the tax-payer 
can have very little interest in keeping up in Eastern 
Asia or in Western Rnssia thousands of officials, 
priests, teachera and profeaaors. All these people no 
doubt serve the Qovemment, and the increase of its 
power, but not the Russian people crying out for bread 
and civilisation. 

In Eastern Siberia, in the region of the Baikal, 
Russia even now works not for herself but for others. 
The Chinaman is labourer, merchanti backer ; all 
business ia transacted through him or through hia 
equally aatnte neighbour, the Korean, and tins will 
rranain so, because nobedy will be able to outdo these 
people. The Chinaman, with his economic superiority, 
will soon be the aggressive party, and Russia will find 
it hard to oppose him. After having transplanted the 
frontier upon Chinese territory she will soon wish for 
a Russian Great Walt against China. The Japanese 
are appearing in numbers as oolonist«, and have taken 
in hand the oversea communication. The Americana 
and the Germans have, to a great extent^ undertaken 
the importation, not only of manufactures but of food 
stii£b, and Uie Eastern Chinese (Russian) Merchant Fleet 
works at a great yearly loas. On the railway Polish 
engineers ara at work. What remains to the Ruaaian 
so far 08 he is neither soldier nor official t The land 
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itoeU for lettling. Bat eTen here Ute; hare so far done 
/ badly. Ctamum, Baitiu and EeUiotiian farmen 

' flonnsh in Siberia. The Roasian brings with him 
neither the energy nor the industry which are 

\ eewntial for soch colonisation, he merely lets oat the 
great toacta of land. Kosaia has built these lines on 
the one hand for Qennans, EnglishmeQ, ^raQchmen j 
for Americans, Chinese and Japanese on the other ; 
it is they who will use tliem for tiieir exports and for 
transit. Raflsia her«elf will pay the fr^ht tor the 
transit, oommeroe will pay for the government 
of the country and supply the proteotire army and 
navy. For the rest raw produoe will find its way 
into the West from thence and spcnl the prioee of tlw 
"^ oom. That Russia should not establish 



heracJf as tlie exporter of manufactures to Japan, China, 
Korea, of this half Europe and America will take good 
care — to tb«in tiie cheaper road by sea is open. 

On thi) top of all this there has come the Anglo- 
J^wnese allianoe of the 30th January 1902. Since 
the year 189Ci it seemed more than likely that tliis 
would be the oonsequenoe of the interference of Russia 
in the China-Japanese War. It even appeared safe to 
assume that this allianoe would be concluded sooner, 
and that the two naval powers wonld oppose the 
claims of Russia in EUstera Asia before the Siberian 
Railway ooald facilitate Russian military operatdons. 
However, the position of Russia, even after the com- 
pletion of the Siberian Railway, would be a veiy difficult 
one against tJie considerable power of the J^tuiese^ 
which would be supported by England. The declara- 
tion <rf the Ruasiui Ch>vemment of the 3rd ( 1 6th) March 
1902 cannot conceal the fact that her position in 
Eastern Asia has become precarious, and it is to be 
supposed that she has secured the help of France by a 
private treaty in the case of an attack by Japan. But 
whst price has she had to pay for this 1 Should it be a 
mutual guarantee of the ttatuM quo in Eastern Asia, 
then Boaaia may find herself obliged, oousideriDg the 
unrest in Soatliem China, to go on e^)ending her 
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strength pieoemeal npoii theae entangled af&in, whilst 
after all the stakes fk the two oontracting parties in 
Eastern Asia are not eqoallf great. If, however, 
BoBBian influence in China and Korea should be lost by 
a conflict with the naval Powers, the position in 
Manchuria might easily become untenable. What 
future would thon open up to the Eastern Siberian 
enterprise ) What seourlty, not only for the dividend 
bst for the capital which has been sunk there I A 
hundred million roubles are hanging in the air and a 
storm may blow them away. This is a colonial policy V 
which far exceeds the strength of the Russian people— 
a policy which may become more fatal for Russia than 
was the South African War for England. / 

Through the gates opening into the world of the 
yellow race the leading Powers are crowding eagerly 
to-day, hurrying, hustling one another, throwing 
suspicioua glances, pressing forward into a newly- 
opened treasure house ; no one thinks of what perchance 
might be met with in there. No people stand so 
opposed to our European civilisation as the Chinese. 
Wherever the European has hitherto oome into closer 
social contact with the Chinaman, there the contrast 
has shown itself; the hard materialism of the China- 
man has always repulsed Uie European. Without 
religion, without morals, without a sense of truth, of 
honesty, of oleanlinesa, such a people the English in 
Austri^ia, even the liberal-minded Americans in 
California, could not bear, because their influence upon 
social conditions was pernicious ; and the Chinese alime 
of all foreigners trading in those countries was re- 
stricted by special laws. If the English, the Armenians, 
the Jews worship the golden calf, the Chinese do eo 
more fervently still, for apart from it they hold nothing 
sacred and are thus morally more depraved than any 
other people. This people, this Empire are to be 
opened to the European at all coat, and again in honour 
of the golden cal^ the one c(»nmon idol. As regards 
working capacity the Chinaman is far superior to the 
European, also as a merchant or a business muL 
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Who, then, will in the long ran reap economic advui- 
tage I If a reform in Chiiu ahonld really Mice place, if 
European indsstrieB and teehoiqne and trade ahontd 
make their home there, if the pigtail and the ratam of 
the dead, and the contempt for the foreigner, md the 
misgOTemment of the Mandarins ohould cease, who 
vovld reap the benefit! Shall we let oarselves be 
poiaooed by the immorality of the Chinaman, be over- 
ran by his cheap manufactures Y Shall we let his 
excellent and innumerable workmen, who are content 
. with 2d. a day, take the bread from our moutha I 

I cannot here develop these views farther, bnt it 
seems to me that Europe would do better to leave the 
Chinese to themselves and not to venture from the 
coast into the interior in order to open up Chin&, in 
order to challenge those millions to oompetition in the 
eoonomio domain, and to incite them to an influx into 
the conntriefl of Europe. If the latter should ever be 
the case, a great danger to our civilisation would have 
been conjured up. The disaster most come some 
day, bnt we should not wish for it nor hasten its 
advent. 

Of all States competing in China, Bnssia alone has a 
land frontier with this State. Her proximity given her 
a long start in the influence over China. If Russia 
keeps Manchuria in some form or other, and if her inter- 
course with China revives, a great Chinese immigration 
into Rnssia could only be checked by an armed force. 
Economically the Chinese is so superior to the Bussiaa 
that he alone would reap the advanb^e of this inter- 
oourse. But morally he will have the most pernioions 
influence upon the Bussian, The morals of the Bussian 
administration in Eastern Asia are even now not par- 
ticularly high. A strong Chinese influence, such as a 
lively intorcourse between the two nations would 
necessarily produce, would make of Eastern Asia a sort 
of training college for all kinds of vice for Russian people. 
/ Instead of taking Manchuria, Russia would do better to 
sell the Manchurian Bailway to China, else the day will 
come when this same Russia will wish for a wall against 
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Ohina stronger than the one which the Chinese once 
erected against the Tartars. 
/ The interestB of the Russian people influence the so- 
called public opinion bat little. The latter is not even 
Batisfiod with the present extension of the frontiers of 
the Empire. It calls for Mongolia just now, at leaab 
for a part of it— the West ; it ia not satisfied with a 
protectorate in Persia, it urgently demands an outlet on 
the Persian Qulf and a port on its shore ; it declsjee 
Asia Minor and the countries on the Euphrates to be 
spheres of Russian interest, and the construction of a rail- 
way to B^dad and to the Indian Ocean by the Qennans 
and French to be a violation of Russian interests. All 
Asia is not too large for this land hunger. Perhaps the 
idea is not exactly that of dividing Asia into Russian 
gowx/niementa, but to have the hegemony in Asia, and to 
get the trade of Asia into Russia's own bands. Wha^ 
then, are these Russian interests I How great is the 
number of the Russians in the whole of Asia % What is 
the amount of Russian manufactures yearly going into 
Aaiat In the year 1898 Russia exported manufactures 
of the aggregate value of 21-2 million roubles, and, as I 
mentioned before, within the period from 1S77 to 1899 
on an average 26 '6 million roubles' worth. Into Asia 
alone there can consequently only have gone of iron 
wares, cotton goods, etc., to the value of a few millions. 
As to the Russian trade interests in Southern Persia, 
and on the Persian Gulf, has Russia at the present time 
Um very least interest in the Turkish port of Coweitt 
Not a single Russian lives there, and there is no trade 
of any kind with that coast. Yet in the autumn of 1901 
two men-of-war were sent thither, ostensibly in order to 
protect Russian interests against England and Qermany, 
and a Consulate is to be established there. What real 
interesta has Russia in Abyssinia I Yet not long ago 
these interests were exaggerated into a national affair 
of the first importance. This is real boundless world 
policy. It is true even Peter I. pursued it, but it has 
not gained in utility since ; it only serves to train and 
maintain ofGciols and competitors, and is for this r 
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Bupported and encoaraged by c^ciala and by the 
Frees. 

What, tiMn, U ibe value of the power of a Qovem- 
mentt Sorely it moat be caloolated by the nae it u to 
its people. External power gives, above all, protection 
against external enemieB ; beyond this it gives influence 
with foreign Powers, and this inflnenoe in its turn 
brings advantages to the individual snbjeot who 
pursues his intereeta abroad, and therefore advantage 
to the people as a whole. If there is nobody whom this 
power can benefit abroad, if external power and influ- 
ence upon men and conditions emanating from it bring 
advantages to no subject of the State which ezennses 
this power, tJien this power is useless ; and if great saori- 
fioes in money and labonr have to be made in order to 
obtain and mnintjiin such power, it is dangerous, and 
entails loss to the people at home. Whoever maintains 
a Consul at a place abroad where no subject of the 
respective State lives and no trade relations exist, nor 
are likely to exist in the future, that person is 
squandering his country's means. The Couaid moat he 
paid for by the advantages which he secures for the 
subjects of his State, else he is a burden to the people 
at home. The tendency to-day is to consider the influ- 
ence and prestige of a Qovernment at any distant apot 
or country as something precious in itself, and not to 
realise that this prestige is mostly dependent upon very 
oooaiderable expenditure made on its behalf. Qreat 
pride is felt in being able to hoist the flag in Hloweit cv 
some suoh- place, or in establishing a Consulate at 
Boschiri in opposition to the English, without any other 
neoessity than that of flattering national vanity. Even 
in the days of Peter the Qreat, Russia paid for a 
number of representatives abroad who brought no 
return but were only so many shop signs with the in- 
scription, "There is a State called Bussia." Now 
Russia wishes to reach the Persian QnU at all costs, and 
many politicians consider this desire perfectly legitimate. 
What advantage could a Russian port there promise for 
the future as long aa tfaore is no railway from the 
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CospUn Sea or from Werv to the OuU? Appareotly 
noDC^ for there in neither RuBsian people nor maaufaiC- 
tores. Will Rusaia build this railway ] Will ehe again 
expend hundreds of borrowed milliona apon a vagne 
future whilst her people are st&rvong at hornet And if 
the line were built does she imagine that the Englioh 
will be driven out by Russian mannfoctorea I Rusaia 
has very few export mannfaotoros — only raw material, 
and she pretenda to be in the greatest need of markets 
for her manufacturea ; she dreams of spheres of interest 
where no intereato are at stake. But this great extra- 
vagant policy interests many malcontents at home tar 
more than doea the well-known atarvation in the 
country, the provincee without roads, without schools, 
without work, without life. To play the part of a great 
Power towards England is far more satisfactory than to 
see to t^e misery at home. As Russia fears English 
trade competition in Persia, in Afghanistan, ahe would 
like to prevent the English from establishing themselves 
on the Peraian Qulf. Asia, however, does not exist for the 
aole purpose of waiting until in some dim future Russia 
should be ready to open her up and to supply her com- 
mercial needs, and the RoasioD' tax-payer was noicreated 
to suffer hunger in order that coming generations might 
some day find no English or German trade competition 
in Western Asia. 

It Russia's real spheres of interest in Asia are mapped 
out soberly, they comprise the Central Asiatic countries, 
the greater part of which are in Russian hands already, 
and besides these Northern Afghanistan and Northern 
Persia, with Teheran and Ispahan. From these regions 
Rusaia doea derive some advantage, and might derive 
even more in the future. For this reason the just 
begun railway, Orenbnrg-Tashkend, may economically 
be a vise enterprise. Ruusia obtains from thence raw 
materials — above all, the cotton so neoessaiy to her — 
and ahe has created for herself a favourable market for 
industrial wares, for textiles, for sugar and iron. This 
r^on is very lai^ and capable of development. No- 
body comes in her way there; and if Russia ahonld < 
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plant her foot more firmly on Tehenm, IspahAn, 
Eandahar uid Herat, England would hardly leaort to 
a war as long as she had a gnaraat«e that Bnesia would 
restrict hers^ to these regions, and as long as Germany 
stood on the side of fiussia in this qoestion, Russia 
exercises even now so strong a financial and political 
influence in Persia that she has driven out the English. 
With Russian money the hi^ rood from Beeht on thb 
Caspi to Teheran has been built; a Persian loan in 
Russia has brought her Russian control of Customs, 
Ckwsocks and officials. The country is very badly 
administered, and lends itself to Russia's protective 
power. Hie output of trade in Persia amounts even 
now to something like 6 million roubles per annum, 
like Khiva and Bokhara, so Persia, at least in great 
part, will have to become Russian some day. Then from 
the Turkish to the Chinese frontier Russia will possess 
colonial domains finer and more conveniently situated 
than those owned by any other European State, perhaps 
Turkey excepted. To administer this r^on, and to 
civilise it, wUl require all Russia's strength for a long 
time to oome. Russia is far too weak to be able to 
split up her powers, as she is doing to-day, with 
impunity. Tho fable of the dog who lost the bone 
through envy should serve as a warning. When some 
day Uie direct line from Taahkend via Orenburg to 
Mosoow is ready, Russia will be a considerable step 
nearer to the economic independence for which Monsieur 
Witte is striving. But those oountriee require for their 
full development great labour and large sums, which 
would be far more profitably sunk here than in Eastern 
Asia. Here in Turkestan and in Persia a great future 
is dawning for Russia. But everything beyond, the 
threatening advance towards the Persian Oulf, the 
naval position on the Pacific and the Indian Ocean, 
her clums in Asia Minor and Mesopotamia — oU this is 
bluff, and, if it should become more, a dangerous and 
expensive political game. The only interest which 
Russia has in Anatolia is a purely strategical one^ %.»., 
the rule of the high road on the southern banks ot the 
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Pontns. Since Ronmania b&s placed herself in Rnasia'B 
way to Coostautmople on the Danube, she wishea to be 
able to reach the Bosphoms tinb&nipered bj the aouthern 
land route. On thia road Qermany does not meet ber 
with a Bagdad Railway, and has, as far as we know, 
raised no objection in ConBtantinople to Bnssia reserving 
to hoTMlf the right of improving that ronte by a line of 
rails which would enable her to approach the residence 
of the Sultan in a dangerously quicker way, in case of 
need. Russia will have to accustom herself to the idea 
that Turkey is no longer exclusively a Rusaian sphere 
of interest. 

This excessive world-policy has, apart from the ^^ 
weakening of the national strength, another dis- 
advantage. It contributes to the excessive expansion 
of bnreaucratic power. On behalf of this world-policy 
the omnipotence of officialism must be maintained, for 
without it the former would be impossible — an omni- 
potence which, amongst the people, bMra the sacred tdtle 
of C^ario autocracy, but which in truth means the 
supremacy of the civil and clerical Tschinowniciam. 
For the sake of the policy of external splendour and of 
conquests internal centralisation mnst be carried on 
more vigorously, and it draws away all the strength of 
the people from the provinces, in order to accumulate 
it in the palm of the ministerial Government. Fvja vend 
the Central Oovemment is driven to a policy of external 
splendour and show by the necessity of keeping the 
strength of the people in hand, of wfdch it would no 
longer be sure if it had to register failures abroad. 
This army of officials has become so large that it lacks 
internal cohesion, which disappears more and more the 
larger it becomes. A considerable number of the 
officials are always ready to feel and place themselves 
by their inward criticism in opposition to the central 
power and as one with the people, and they will express 
thia by external activity as soon as they ore wounded 
in their pride by external defeats, or are restricted in 
their desire for new offices and sources of income. 
Every new addition of territory in Asia means fresh 
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pastunge for offidalism, jiut aa, on the otiier huul, 
every ezpanBion of self-goTemment in the ootmtry 
restricts the territory for the Qovenuneut officials. 
But there are limits to even this. If the itrength of 
the people is co longer sufficient to bear the vorld- 
policy of the Oovemment, if it does not meet with 
saccees, if the consdoasness spreads that the eacrifioea 
which the people are maJdng are too great tor the gain 
purchased by them, horeauoratic onmipotenoe b^;iDB to 
totter. Russian bureaucracy is at the preeent time 
gaided by men who have the power and the resolution 
to oling to the centralising system, in spit« of tiie pre- 
carious pOBition iat« which all (Masses of the people 
have gradually drifted, and in spite of the discontent 
at the tHunipotence of the State which has spread 
through lai^ sections of the population. In these 
circles the sacrifices in taxes and men, in freedom and 
independence, are considered too great compared with 
the actual results of the labours of bureaucracy. They 
complain that Russia, the Russian Russia, is beooming 
poorer year by year, whilst at the swne time the 
omnipotence of the Government officials is on the 
increase. More loudly and more frequently does (me 
hear expressions in public which point to an approaching 
straggle of local strength with the central power ^ 
officialism. For tliis struggle the Central Government 
itself seems to be preparing, in so far aa it is not fully 
prepared already by centralising to the utmost the 
resources of finances and of administration. 
-'' Thus the scarce civilising powers are being squandered 
in both directions — in Asia by boundless territorial 
expansion and equally boundless expansion of fantastic 
interests ; in the West by isolation against the influx ot 
foreign civilising forces, and by the struggle with the 
existing foreign farces for civilisatian in iha country 
itself. 

There are many people who deny this Russian people 
any future as far as development and independence are 
concerned. GoUneau expressed this opinion from his 
ethnol<^cal point of view several decades ago, and at 
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the preoent time it gains groimd MDonget Uiose who do 
not restrict themselves to the admiration of external 
greatness and glory, bat who inquire into the capacity 
of this people.^. And indeed one may well lose faith in 
them if one sees how oeaseleealy they are clamonring for 
independence and freedom, and how incapable they are 
of making use of them as soon as they obtain them any- 
where or in any measure or degree. One cannot wonder 
that a Minister himself despairs of the possibility of this 
people themselves ever ameliorating their conditions of 
life by their own initiative, by indoatry, by order and 
by a sense of daty, and that he finally resorts to the old 
system — the offi<nal knout. Bnt if yon arrive at this 
point of view you onght at the same time to realise 
that you are not dealing with a civilised people bnt with 
a primitive nation, hence national claims and forms of 
government should be avoided which are only applicable 
to civilised States, '^i ought to be understood clearly 
that the Russian, sncfa as he is to-day, can sever be the 
guiding element in an Empire in which he is inferior as 
regards civilising power, not only to Western Europe but 
to Finns and Tartars. The difficulty, however, is that 
this primitive people of S6 millions cannot bear to play 
second fiddle and that they endeavour to hide their own 
defects by external glamour. Every Minister has to 
reckon with this national sentiment, and thus the 
Russian is not raised by the foreign elements existing 
in the country ; on the contrary, these are brought to 
the level of Russian tifelessneas. Soch a condition is 
certainly almost hopeless. Everywhere in Europe the 
• national idea has grown into a disease; in Russia its 
leading principle is stagnation, the standstill of all 
popular life, and the Minister who would renounce this 
principle in favour of civilisation and of the people's 
rights would, in order to be successful, have to be a 
statesman of the very first order. Mediocri^ will 
never get beyond bureaucracy so long as it clings to 
uniform centralisatioiL . . 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THB IinrnTDTlON Of PBOVINOIAL ABSEMBLIBB 

Thk editor of » Bnaaiui journal called the Dawn, 
pablished, at the b^itming of 1901, in Stuttgart, a 
most remarkable paper. It was written in BoBsian and 
called Auioerac]/ and the Prorineial Anembty, and oon- 
tained a memorial by the Russian Financial AtinUter, 
Witte, on the institution of the ProTincial Assembly 
in Rosaia. This pamphlet is a sort of thesis upon iiM 
memorial of the former Home Minister, Goramykin, 
which had been called into being by a memorial of 
Monsieur Witte's, and in it Goremykin defends his 
plan of introducing the Provincial Assembly into ths 
Ho-called Western oomains of Russia. 

If it were a question of proving Ooremykiu's plan to 
have been futile, nothing more need be said on the 
aubjeot. Witte would be in the right and Qoremykiu 
be entirely wrong. But here is mnoh more thiut a 
dispute about the institution of provincial assemblies in 
the West. Here we have a conflict of principles of the 
highest importance — a contest between a firat-r&te 
Minister, and not his colloagne only, but one-half, or 
even three-quarters of the i^iabitants of the Russian 
Empire. The point at issue is : Shall the Goverament 
of Russia remain one of absolute bureaucracy, or is it to 
be led into constitutional pathways! 

We may attach but slight importance to the opimion 
of Qoremykin ; all the more as lus opinion is not shown 
forth ve^ clearly in this pamphlet. But the opinion of 
sopowernilamanasWittemust always beof the greatest 
interest to ns, and at the end of the paper he expreases 
243 
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it in plain words. He looks npon modem conatitationa 
■a the gre&t lie of our times, and apon their application 
to Russia as the sure means for the dissolatioa of this 
Empire. He may be right as regards this. But he 
hiniself declares that the Government of the Empire, such 
as it is noT, cannot continue, since two antagonistdo 
principles are opposing eaoh otiier in the administration ] 
the boreaucraoj of the State and the organs of prorincial 
self-gOTernment, the one aa representing mooarohical 
autocracy, the other the popular power which neces- 
sarily must lead to a constitution, to a share of the 
peotrfe in the administration. Even in this Honsienr 
Witte may be right. But how is the conflict to be 
ended 1 No extension of the activity of the provincee, 
BO says Monsieur Witt«, is to be allowed. It is to be 
restricted within well-defined limits, which are to be 
exceeded under no pretext whatsoever. At the same 
time (as soon as is possible) a just and adequate re- 
organisation of the Qovemment administration is to 
take place, based upon the principle that whosoever is 
master in the land is to be master also in adminis- 
tration. 

Is this the programme according to which Monsieur 
Witte will commence the great reform and abolish the 
development of foibj years of provincial activiiy — a 
reform of administration — nothing more 1 It seems to 
be Columbus's egg over again, with this difference, that 
if one considers that for the last 200 years oil Russian 
Czars and Czarinas, Ministers and Chancellors, have 
endeavoured to invent such a "precise and suitable 
organisation," but that hitherto none has been found to 
be precise and suitable, one may become somewhat 
sceptical as regards the feasibility of the task which 
Monsieur Witte imposes upon himself and other 
Ministers. If this task were so easy, if it were feasible, 
what Witte desires, i.e., an omnipotent rule of ofGcialism 
administered from the Centre with a " correctly 
organised participation of the social elements in the 
Government institutions" — then, since the reforms of 
Catherine II., this ideal would probaUy have beeu 
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attained to before now — them Monsienr Witte would 
not bare bad to be at such paiiu to show that provincial 
aMembliee are in principle irreooncdlable to the absolute 
power of the Osar. What, then, is thie "properly- 
OTgamsed partioipation of the social elementa " in the 
administration of public affiun which is to replace the 
BO improperly-organised participation of the provinces 1 

" The der^opment of social powers," so says Monsimr 
Witte, "its full and maoy-nded development, is not 
only notopposed to the principles of absolute monarchy, 
bnt on tiie contrary gives to the latter life and 
strength. Whilst participating in the development of 
social independence, whilst, so to speak, observing the 
social pulse, the Oovermnent will not fall into 
dependence on society, but remain a judicions power, 
always conscious of its aims and of the means for their 
attainment, always knowing whither it tends or leads." 
Truly, we have often hitbuto had occasion to admire 
Uonsieur Witto as a man of practical and energetic 
activity, and we are greatly astonished to see him 
appear here as a fttU-fledged idealist The enlightened 
absolutism of the Uinister burdens itself, so it seems to 
us, with a task which do State of tJie eighteen!^ 
century has mastered completely, even with the best 
material of officials at its disposal. Aooording to 
Monsieur Witte this task is to be accomplished hy 
Russia of the twentieth oentury. What is it that 
impelled the Government of Alexander II. to resort to 
provincial self-government if it was not the experience 
that Btato offioialiBm is incapable of feeling the pnlse of 
the peo|de and of fulfilling simultaneously the other 
ideals c^ the Minister 1 Whence this eternal wail, 
wafted across Russia through oenturiee post, that she is 
lacking in effident t^cial material T Has all this been 
suddenly changed I Do we cot hear every day of the 
old failoreo, of this self-same bureaucracy which has 
been patohed up since the days of Peter I. without any 
thoroughly efficient results, and as the supplement and 
controller of which in a moderate degree the Provincial 
Aisembly of 16$4 was inatitatodi Whence has the 
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Minister bo aoddenly obtuned sufficient coBfidenca in 
thiB bnraauoracy to make possible the ideal administra- 
tion of an Empire like Riisaia, even if oorrectl; and 
aoitaUy organised t 

It is, however, not our business to pose u the 
champions of RnBsian self-government. We are in- 
terested above all in the qneetiou which road Russian 
governmental life is likely to take. Here we have a 
pamphlet in whioh to-day, or at anyrate three years 
ago, when he wrote it, the moet powerful man in Rnasia . 
openly advocates a retam to a system of porely burean- 
cratio, self-centralising government. In reading care- 
fatly between the lines, it appears to us, however, that 
the Minister has arrived at his conviction only tbrongh 
a hard internal struggle, not by any means because he 
was so certain of the attainment of his bureaucratic 
ideals, but because he saw no other alternative of 
escaping from the much-feared constitution. Probably 
only a minority of the politically active men are, how- 
ever, fearful of a future representation of all classes j 
mncfa smaUer even is most likely the number of those 
who are ready with the Minister to paralyse self- 
government once and for all, and to re-establish the 
omnipotence of Tschinownicism. It seems doubtful, 
therefore, whether Monsieur Witte will have the last 
say in the matter; It is interesting to enter more 
minutely into his explanations. 

In his first memorial he had explained that for an 
autocratic Oovemment, with its unvoidable bureaa- 
cratic centralisation, provincial Belf-govemment was an 
unsuitable means of sdministration, or, at anyrate, that 
it must inevitably lead to the representation of all 
classes and to the participation of these in legislation 
and in the highest brandies of administration. Both 
these ideas he seeks to justify in this second memorial, 
1^ adopting, however, most readily the proof of the 
incompatibility of self-government with an autocratic 
form of administration. For however great tbo 
number of scientific authorities upon which the Minister 
bases his memorandum, may be, this assumption, that 
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self-goTemment has, even in theory, been almost 
played out, appeara scientifically onsound. The asstunp- 
tion that aeU-goTemment and a State boreancru^ are 
essentially opposed to each other rests on a far sounder 
basis, and has certainlybeen hardly ever disputed. Hub 
contract of principles Mousieor Witte considers a 
sufficient proof for the inadvisability of a simultaneoos 
activity of both kinds of officials. He does not even 
think of inquiring whether the yery existence of such 
a contrast, and the consequent struggle, might not be 
oeeful, as such resistance of the highest Government 
authority is, in his opinion, an evil which must be com- 
bated as a matter of principle. He cites against self- 
government that it is easier to establish or dismiss a 
governor than the head of a town elected by ballot, 
that it is easier to alter an ordinance of some Qovem- 
ment office or other than the decision of a rural 
council, etc The stiff-necked bureaucrat is thus 
characterised sufficiently. But all such considerations 
are as nothing compared to the threatening danger of 
seeing emerge from local self-go^'emment a universal 
representative government after the European 
pattern. In order to emphasise this danger the 
Minister quotes a long string of scientific authorities as 



The saying goes that it is the wont of Rnsoian 
Ministers and dignitaries to appear in suchlike memorialB 
equipped with tite whole armour of European science. 
At anyrate Monsieur Witte has quoted, in an appendix 
to this memorial, a collection of learned opinions, as proof 
for the close connection between self-government and re- 
presentative government It ia true he laments the in- 
completeness of this collection ; but the short abridgment 
which comprises a great part of the text of his memorial is 
in itself sufficient to create amazement at the knowledge 
of which a Russian Minister disposes. The entire ad- 
ministrative literature of Europe, the constitutions and 
provincial legislation and district administration of 
Germany, France, England, yea, of Roumania and Japan, 
the history of the French Revolution, together with a 
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»yiu^»iB of the retonns of Stein-Hardenberg downwards 
to the erenta of 1S48 and to the debate in the Beichsb^; 
of 1872 — all the weapons of intellect are arrayed there 
in order to prove the close connection between self- 
government and constitutionalism. Certainly all these 
testimonies seem to have been absolatefy neceeaor; in 
order to refute a Minister who, an hia put, is standing 
entirely upon a ecientific basis, and who has proved by 
BoBsian history that throughout the whole coarse of 
Russian history local self-government has been doomed 
beforehand by the peculiar social structure, and even by 
the geographical pomtion, of the country, and that, with 
the exception of a short period of transition in the 
middle of the thirteenth century, bureaucratic ad- 
ministration had never served as a basis to the Russian 
State edifice. However surprising the ideas of the 
Home Minister may be, the more convincing is the 
opinion of the Minister of Finances as regards the 
gradual tendency of local self-government towards 
universal self-government, if such a proof were required j 
only that the great advantage which in Monsieur Witte's 
(pinion tiie Russian development possesses over the 
European, the advantage of having avoided the struggle 
of the classes amongst themaelvefi and against the 
monuch, would scarcely meet with universal reocmiition. 
Russia herself will not escape this struggle, and Ibmsienr 
Witte himself is perchance preparing an unnecessarily 
great conflagration by his inconsiderate realisation of his 
State ideal, of an autocratic bureaucracy and the 
consequent oentralisation of the Government. 

This veneration for centralisation is strengthened 
once more by science, especially fay A. le Beaulieu, a 
foreigner, alUiough the opposite point of view is taken 
by men who know Russia so thoroughly as Herzen, the 
two Aksakows, the historian Kostomarow. It is, in 
fact, easy to quote dazzling arguments for the necessity 
of adminstratiTe centralisation in Russia, and Leroy- 
Beaulieu has done this to its fullest extent.' But we 
have before us the example of how Baron Haxthausen, 
' Ji'Empirt dei Tiart, 
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fif^ ysftTB ago, dassled tho wh<de world with his du- 
ooreiy of the socud idesl in ihe Knaaiaii ocnnmime 
ftdministratioTi, and thiu kept back and entangled 
hopelmaly to Hob very day the normal deTslopment of 
Bnuian peasant conditions. The "Mir," the Rnuian 
peasant oonimnae, is, even to-day, a national afaibboleUi 
which many beliere in, and, if Monsieur Witte were 
to succeed, bureaacratic centralisataon might equity 
well become a national shibboleth. There is no 
lack of ^^MTl^^Tlg Brgomenta for those who have in 
Tiew not so much the welfare of the Bussian peofde 
as tlie splendour of the Bussian State. Aluiongk 
this dogma, if recognised, will not have the longevity 
of that other dogma of H&zthausen's invention, it will 
spell far greater disaster for the whole social life in 
BuBsia, not only for that of the peasant. If Monsieur 
Witte had stadied, thoroughly and in person, those 
numerous scientific sources from which he quotes as from 
an overwhelming stream, he must have begun to feel 
doubts as regards his dogma and the aathority of Leroy. 
But as readily as Monsieur Witte adopts the view that 
the scientific armour of his opponent, Qoremykin, has 
been pieced together by other hands tiian his own, so we 
may also assume that Monsieur Witte has never seen, or 
at least never studied, the large library by which he 
swears. He, too, has had his scientific armour made by 
" Joinen, " neither has he studied Qneis^ or Holtiendorfif, 
or even Friedentha], or Barante, or Dicy, or Brou^iam, 
or Marx, or Stuart Mill, or the Japaneee Jayenaga, etc., 
in order to write his memorial, and his "Joiners" (as 
Monsieur Witte's expression is literaJly) have only used 
the great literature of Europe in umta minwtn, without 
telling him more about it ^an he wished to hear. AH 
he wished to hear was that Bnseia cannot be governed 
except by a centralised government — TschinowniciBro 
— and that therefore self-government in Bussia would 
be an absurdity. 

Although this scientific duel between the two Uinistera 
interests us as being representative of the kind of war- 
fare waged between leading Russian statesmen, our 
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Attention will be cl&imed far more by thoee cbapten in 
the memorial, in wMoh a Bbort history ia given of the 
Btraggles which from 1864 to 1900 have been fonght 
oat between the provinoea and the State Goremment. 
In these the impartiality with which the Minister 
describea these struggles, with which he, little heeding 
the errura of the prorincea, chiefly points to the tyrannical 
proceedings of the GoTemmect, must be recognised. 
We will follow his dissertatiomi briefly. 

The principle of the representation of all classes, so 
says the Minister, made its appearance in onr institn- 
tians all of a sadden, withoat being preceded by a long 
historical process which might have smoothed, step 1:^ 
step, the (Ufi'ereacee between class and class. In Bnssia 
of the beginning of the ' ' sixties " a reaction set in in the 
views of the Oovemment and of Society. The old order 
of things had broken down ; the political edifice of the 
Empire, whioh had rested so long upon the repreoentatire 
organisation of the privileged olassee and npon the 
hierarchy of local society, saw itself face to face with 
the principle of nniveraal representation ; the system of 
local admuistration had to be radically changed. The 
general tendency was for a political chaiige, and it found 
its focus in the "SeU" of Herzen. Liberal ideas and 
constitationalism were then so strong that even Eatkoff 
spoke in favour of on assembly of on all-Bossian 
Provincial Gouneil for the purpose of organising public 
opinion. Amongst the men who prepared the mofts of 
the Bill for provincial organisation there were many 
who were one with their leader, Milutin, in the view 
that the introduction of a constitution was premature 
though desirable in principle. Milntin wished to begin 
the work of erection from the bottom, with local elective 
bodies, by whom the country was to be gradually trained 
towards self-government, and these elective bodies were 
to be the beginnings of a powerful representative 
Oovemment. It is noteworthy how impartially and 
warmly Witte defends here, against the attM^ of 
Qoremykin, the " remarkable statesmen of the sizties," 
who, " in their days, accomplished things greater tbati 
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tJieir suocesBorB ever produced, who strove^ accoiding (o 
their inmoet coDviction, for the renovatioo of our 
admiDBtrative and social edifice with a lojol devotion 
to their ruler and not in oppositioD to his own 
endeavonra." Does Monmeor Witte count himself 
amongst these 1 

In the nuuiifeato of the 31st March 1863 annonncing 
the institution of Provincial AAsemblies, Aleiander II. 
described local self-gOTemment as the fonndation-Btoce of 
the entire social stmctare. He further declared : " In 
maintaining this institution we reserve to ourselves the 
right, after they shall have been tested in practice, to 
proceed to their further development, according to the 
requirements of time and place." In a despatdi of Uie 
14th of April of the same year, addressed to the 
Russian Ambaseador in London, the Chancellor, Prince 
Oortchakoff, said : " The system adopted by his august 
Majesty oontains the seed which time and experience 
are to ripen. It is destined to lead to administrative 
autonomy, on the basis of provincial and municipal 
councils, which in Bngland have been the starting-point 
and the foundations of her greatness and prosperity." 
In a similar manner the Czar spoke in August to 
Milutin, i.e^ that he was not adverse to a representative 
Qovernment, but did nob consider Russia ripe for a 
Constitution. 

Although the commission which drew up the law of 
1864 respecting Provincial Assemblies was presided over 
by a man of so constitutional a mind as Milutin, and 
was inspired b; the spirit and the letter of constitutional 
life, there very soon arose, aide by side with the liberal 
spirit, suspicion and fear of the reformer's zeal, especially 
amongst the nobility, who were shaken to their very 
depths by the abolition of serfdom, and very soon in 
Government circles too. The new Minister of the 
Interior, Walujew, took over, in place of Milutin, the 
presidenoy over the commission, and there appeared 
a tendency of ateering between the two principles and 
of seeking a compromise. The independence of the 
Provincial Assemblies was no longer the one aim for 
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which thef laboured, but rather the endeavour to 
satisfy the strained expecttttious of the huub of Liberals 
without, however, endangering the authority of the Stat«. 
Frovini^ law received its undefined chsi^acter, which 
was a result of the endeavour to satisfy the disciples as 
well as the opponents of reform; the former were 
comforted with the future, the latter soothed by making 
the powers of the provinces very elastic. Above all, 
thOT gave up all idea of creating as the foundation of 
their edifice a representative commune. On the whole, 
the legislative power of the State remained untouched, 
but its administrative power was considerably reatricted 
in favour of the new Provincial Assemblies as representa- 
tive organs of the respective local population. There 
was a cleavage in the power of Qovemment which 
necessarily led to antagonism. From the very first 
years of the existence of the Provincial Assemblies this 
antagonism made itself felt. Mutual snapicion and 
mistrust, open or secret opposition, passive resistance 
and even open conflict^ these are the traits and the 
sinjjle e|»sode8 in the history of their relationship. 
With the Government was the power, and the outbreaks 
of the provinces thus bore the mark of impotence. 
Outvardly this relationship appeared as follows: — On 
the one hand, the governmental principle suppresses 
more and more the provincial principle ; on the other 
hand, the province strives more and more to leave its 
narrow frame, to become a real power, to create 
executive bodies and to obtain participation in the 
central Qovemment. This struggle is no coincidence, 
no psychological aberration, but a conflict of principles. 
The independenoe of the provinces has been restricted 
by the Qronnd Law of 1864. Many of their decisions 
oould be annulled by the Governor or by the Minister 
of the Interior, if they were in opposition with the 
"laws of the general advantage of the State." The 
elastic conception of the advantageof the State rendered 
possible a steady progressive subjugation of the provinces 
to the power and oontrol of the Governor. By a 
discuBsion in the Senate of the 16th December 1866, 
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ihe goremon were granted tbe right to reject any 
pereon elected by the proTincee, by reuon of a lack of 
" fair-Diindednees." £i the following year tbe dis- 
ciplinary power of tbe preeident of the ProTincial 
A^asmUiea (MarsbaJ of Nobility) was greatly increased. 
Thaa tbeae aBeembltee became entirely sabject to tJie 
power of the Freaident luid of the Qovemor. In the 
year 1879 the goTemors obtained the right to remove 
provincial offic^ls on account of a lack <^ fair-minded- 
nees. By dint of variona ordinancea the medical 
nten and chemists of the province were made into 
dependants of State medicinal boards and governors, the 
school cooncillors of aobool curators, the teachers of 
inspectors, eto,, traia which it is evident that the 
Qovemment was endeavouring to restrict provincial 
independence, to torn it into a mere semblance and to 
gradually reduce the prcvincea themselves from bodies 
dependent only on the control of the State to the 
level of bareanoratic boards obedient to the will of the 
Governor. 

Simultaneously and step by step there went on tlte 
restriction of tiie provincial powers. By a law of the 
21st of November 1866 the right of the provinces to 
tax commercii^ and iadnstnal institutions was restricted. 
Tbe most serious restriction, however, which the 
provinces had to sn%r was in the domain of national 
education. At first the provinces had been granted 
a very liberal share of tbe care of education hy the 
law of 1864, so that in fact tbe province obtained 
almost entire ctmtrol of the national schools. When 
Count Dimitri Tolstoi had become Minister of Popular 
Enligbtonment there were issued a stringof measures, the 
purport of which was to eliminate the province from the 
actual management of National Education, and to 
restrict its powers merely to the eoonomio interests. In 
the year 1869 Oovemment inspectors were created 
who were empowered in 1871 to remove national school 
teachers on account of a lack of sound sentiments, 
and to annul decisions of the school councils; in lS73aii 
Imperial rescript openly expressed anxiety lest dte 
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national schools slionld becomo instramaat&l in the 
moral decft; of the people, and the Marshals of Nobility 
wore warned to b» especially watchfoL In the year 
1874 they were mode preaideats of t^ school oonncils. 
The power of the school oonncils was reduced to a mere 
form, and the entire administration of the school was 
placed in the hands of Government direct«rs. The 
provinces made violent protests against this interference. 
The provincial organisation of Kharkov made complaint 
in 1880 that the national school teachers had fallen into 
dependence to inntunerable aathorities, from the school 
cotmcillore, the Marshals of Nobility, the inspectors and 
directors, down to the district and country policemen, 
yea, indirectly to the village priest and parish clerk, 
each of whom insiBted upon his rights and claims upon 
tiie school They urged that ihe teacher lost bis 
position, was unable to fulfil his duties consdentiously, 
and as a consequence a universal exodus of national 
school teachers began. Similiar protests came from 
other provinces and school councils. Thus, the 
Novgorod School Council wrote : — " If, in spite of all 
this, teachers are yet to be found devoted enough to 
fulfil their duties under such conditions, there is much 
cause for astonishment and for rejoicing at the results 
obtained by them." 

In other departments dependent upon self-govern- 
ment, such as medic^ institutumB, road construction, etc, 
the provinces competed with the Qovemment bodies, 
which were still eziBting in the goutm-nementg. " In 
this competing activity die Government systematically 
favoured the latter, which it looked upon as its own, 
and to the province was left a subordinate and merely 
servile part. This preferenoe made itself felt even in 
the most unimportant, unessential questions, such as, 
for example, the repairing of roods." 

" Thus," says Monsieur Witte, further, "independence, 
the basis <A every self-government, and in a similar 
manner the sphere it influence of the provinces, was 
restricted systematically by the Government. Evidently 
it looked upon the province with mistnut. The mia- 
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tnut IB jMrticularly noticeable in its attitude towards 
provincui petitions. With r^ard to these petitions 
the QoTemment did not even always act oonsiatentiy. 
It very frequently shoved exoesrive nuBtroBt by refusing 
evoD such petitions as were justified." Thus, for 
example, oil provincial petitions were refused which 
requested the exclusion of the tax-owing inhalstants 
from the list of candidates for provincial representation 
and fines for voting members (d the provintdal meetings 
on acoount of unjustifiable absence from these meetings. 
However, especially pronounced was the mistrust of the 
Qovemment with regMd to the petitions of the provinces 
for the creation of a small adminiatrative body of the 
lowest order, and for a timfication of their activity and 
for the remission of this or that universal law. 

According to the original conception of the law of 
1864 the province was to maintain a lasting connection 
with the respective looolity and society. But the law 
gave no sort of facility for the maintenance of this 
connection. Not ooly was the Rural Commune, the 
first step towards self-government, not created, but the 
provincial district authorities were not even empowered 
to execute the resolutions of the Provincisl Assembly. 
The provinces were not able to act independenUy, 
partiy because this was prohibited bv law (for example, 
with regard to the tithes), portly because the district 
represents too great a unit, tiie local differences and 
peculiarity of which the Central District Qovenunent is 
incapable of following. Without a firm standing and 
the neoesBory connection with tbe locality, witiioat 
executive bodies of their own, tite provinces were not 
only unable to execute their measures properly, bat 
also unable to secure the r^[ular payment of provincial 
rates, a reason for some amongst them to be in a 
precarious financial position at times. The lower police 
oEGcers were indifierent guardians of the interests of the 
provinces, and fulfilled tbeir regulations but ill, whereas 
it ought to have been their duty to see to the execution 
of provincial measures. 

This characteristic lack in tbeir organismticMi the 
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provinces eadeavonred to remove from the very first 
dfty th&t it became »pp«rent. Towards this one aim 
each individual province moved, bnt on a different 
road. AM provincial petitions in this respeot, however, 
were syBtematically rejected, and it ma; be asstuned 
that in this the Government was prompted more 
especially by political considerations, for as regards the 
fitness of things there cannot be the least shadow of a 
doubt that without a firm footing and without contact 
with their sphere of activity the provinces could not 
work successfully, and either with or withont intention 
had to neglect some of their most important duties. 
With particular anspioions did the Qovemment view 
the attempts of the provinces to establish a closer 
conneotiim between themselves and the rural repre- 
sentatives of self-government. The majority of the 
population of the goavemementa are the villagers; 
originally, therefore, every endeavour of the various 
provincial offices was to satisfy the needs of this class of 
the people. The provinoial representatives looked upon 
this duty of theirs as the most natural and essential ; 
for its fulfilment they were of opinion that the 
closest acquaintance with the existence and the con- 
ditions of Ufe of the peasants in the respective looalities 
was indispensable ; else it might happen that needs of 
secondary importance were satisfied in lieu of more im- 
portant ones. The Qovernment, however, did not 
merely consider it impossible to merge the self-govern- 
ment of the peasants ' into the edifice of the provincial 
institution I as, for example, by the creation (rf a 
representative parish oommune, but it even adopted a 
negative attitude towards the endeavours of the 
provinces to supply the very needs of the peasants. 
Thus, for instance, the Minister of the Interior pre- 
vented, in the year 1874, the province of Tauria, 
deeirons cd taking charge of the welfare of its peasants, 
from making any local inquiries with regard to tbair 

"Tbt Rqhud village oommuies — the "Hir" — ue the oalv 
"Statai" which have t«joio«d (or a I<»g time onmolMted iu mIi- 
goTemment. 
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Monranic needs ftnd to allotments. Thns the pro- 
vincial seU-goTemment, which was called to see to the 
local needs and to the proaperity of the population, 
waa in reality deprived ot the very right of becoming 
acquainted with these needs hj inveadgattng the pec^le's 
ooodition. 

Whilst thna resistiiig the eodeavoora of the 
proTinoes to take root in the oonnby and to enter 
into doser relationship with the rand self-government, 
(Jie attitude of the Government towards the nnifioatirai 
of the provincial activity, tor the purpose of eetahlish- 
ing oonneotioQ between the separate provinces, was 
characterised by even greater diatrost. At the very 
begiooing ot their ecistenoe the provinoial officnals 
poeseased the right of printing their reports, minutes 
and papers on their own reeponsibility and without 
eenscwship. In those days the newspapers vied in 
' zeal with one another to report on Ha activi^ of Uie 
Provincial Assemblies; pnhlio opinion took a lively 
interest in this activity, and a community ot interest 
began to dawn between the provinoial district offices 
and those ot the gouvememant. Bnt even on the 13th 
June 1867 there appeared a reeolntion of the Cabinet 
Council, confirmed by His Majesty, which prohibited 
the prieting of the resolutions of reports ot meetings, 
etc., OB well as of the debat«e and speeches ot the 
provincial — town and party — meetings without the 
sanction (to be obtained in advance) of the local 
gow)«matMnt authority. In spite of this first pro- 
hibitive measure, the effect of which, according to 
Eoschelew, was very marked, the provinces continued 
to struggle with t^ their might for a co-operatioa in 
titeai respective activities. They arranged for a mutual 
exchange of reporto, and endeavoured to give a wide 
interpretation to the point of ^e law with regard 
to the Provincial Assemblies, bj which they were 
allowed to carry resolutions with regard to their 
relation, or to arrangements with other assemblies, in 
matters which concerned the general ordinances ot the 
Oovemment and questions of the judicial limits ot the 
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powflrs of the meeldiigs. At the Bsme tdma the 
proTinoea began to petdtioii for the gnmtiiig of a 
Qeneral Anembly for the discnssloa of qnestioas which 
oonoemed aeveni provinces alike, and for tike 
i«oe of a printed wgan of the collective provinceB. 

One most, it seems to me, reoognise that all these 
endearoars and requests of the proTinoes tallied with 
the fanduitental idea of the law of 1861, the object of 
which was to nnitfl the provinces and to train up in 
them a regular, independent and public opinion. It 
must be ^reed alao that the Btriving for co-operation 
by the provinces has a well-fonnded practical reason. 
The severance of the provinces, and the impossibility 
of bosinees transactiouB between them, Deeessaiihr had 
a most baneful efiect upon the course of their a&irs ; 
there could be no concord even in those branches of 
eoonomio life in which snoh union was particularly 
neoeeaary, not only in the interest of the single 
provinoes but also in the interest of the Empire. 
Further, the undisputed fact cannot be denied that 
neighbouring provinces will and must always have 
dose and inseparable interests with one another. The 
straggle with epidemics, with noxious animals and 
insects, cannot be pursued anccessfally by a single 
province. The construction of meaiu of oommunication 
between neighbouring gouvemamsnts, the distribution 
of the risk of agricultural insurance over a larger 
district, the raising of pension funds for provin^al 
officials, etc. — all this is impossible, except by an agree- 
ment of the several provinces interested in the matter. 
Finally it is impossible to draw a sharp line between 
"local eoonomio needs and necessities" and the 
"general interests of the Empire." All this taken 
bother perfectly jnatiflea the struggle of the provinces 
f or oo-opmation. 

The Government, however, viewed all these attranpts 
in a very different light ; doubtless it saw in the union 
of the provinces a source of danger. This privilege 
granted to the provinces by the Qround I^w of 1S64, 
to consult with one another, was restricted more and 
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more, received a more rigid iaterpretation, and all 
attemptB of tlie proTincee to Kppl; it were froBtrftted 
by the GoTemment, even when the greateet caution 
was practised hj the provinoes, as, for instance, when a 
province (Kharkov) aent a petition to the Government 
to explain the possibility of applying a particohur law. 
Further, a okase, circolated in the year 186S, restricted 
tiie intercourse of the prorinoes amtmgst each otttvr 
and their publicity; all meetings of the several 
prorinoes, the foundation of one oommoa organ, all this 
was nipped in the bud. Finally it was prohibited to 
mention at all the meetings of the Froviocial Asaembliea 
in the papers. 

More particularly envions was the demeanour of the 
QoTammeat with regard to all attempts on the part of 
the provinoes to obtun an influence upon the L(^i»- 
latore. The provinoes petitioned most frequently for 
such alterations of the law, which had a general bearing 
upon all provinces alike or npon the State as a whole. 
Many of these deserved serious consideration, and in no 
way opposed the fundamental idea of the law of 1864. 
All such requests were refused on purely formal grounds. 
The tendency towards mistrust and towards restriction 
of the powers of the provinces worked from the Centre 
outwards, and not vice vend, as Qoremykdn thought ; it 
created in the country the "sad chronicles of the 
conflicts and contradictions in which the histories of the 
provinces abound." If tha central power was suspicioos, 
mistrust^ and the endeavour to subject the province to 
the guardianship of the Qovemment, was more appureut 
in the actions of the goremon themselves ; the^ often 
violated rights which by law the provinces enjoyed. 
The district anthoritiea even went beyond this — they 
resorted to pressnre upon the vill^e communes during 
the election of voting members for the provinces; to 
punishments in the case of election of persons who 
were not in good odour with the admimstration > they 
even used compulsloa against voters. "There^" aaya 
'\ntte, "are very sad pages in the history of uta 
provinces." 
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N&tnrftllT ihe pnmuoes ooold not but see in theee 
actions of the oentral and local aathoritieB a systematio 
attempt to reBtrict their aotivity. At tlie Bame time 
they recof^oissd the needs and insaffioienoiee in their 
own organisation, and appealed to the Government in 
many petitions which contuned many bitter truths. In 
view, however, of the mistmst of t^e Qovernment, of 
th» restriction on all sides, of the imposaibitity to bring 
into exeontion, to any appreciable extent, the drafts of the 
Provinoial Assemblies, the seal of many of its best 
supporters in the canse of the provinces oooled, and in 
proportion as they withdrew from activity, the elections 
fell more and more into the hands of a special class of 
men who had workod.their way up and who looked npon 
the provincial Budget as a profitable source of inoome. 
The activity of the provinces showed defects and 
blemishes so great that even its moat sealoua adherents 
could not deny their existence. "Hard pressed," says 
Witte, " by Government regulations, incomplete in its 
organisation, the province certainly became a very poor 
instrument of administration." 

Although much was said and written about these 
things, and even more would have been written but for 
the interference of the Censors, the true cause of this 
sad and abnormal condition of things remained in the 
dark. "Apart from the gutter Fraas and foreign 
literature which, from its point of view, gave a pretty 
good estimate of the position of things, there were only 
two different opinions prevalent. The Liberal press 
aoogbt the cause of 4^e limitations to which the 
provinoee were subject and the fate of their memorial 
(that of Goremykin) chiefly in the ofianded official 
amowpropre of some individual Minister or Governor, 
in the existing bureaucratic pressure, and demanded the 
greatest possible liberty for the province, which tiieir 
memorial did not envisage, giving the asauro^oe that 
simultaneously yrUii the cessation of oppression all the 
defects of provincial activity would disappear. The 
Oonservative Frees, on the contrary, turned its atten- 
tion chiefly to the defects ^parent in the province's 
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■cflTity, and demuutded, for thmr remoral, an increMiag 
administratiTe gnardiaoahip. The dispate thus moved 
in a bowitohed circle; the province became a b«d 
inatrament of adminiBtratioa beoauae it was opi^esaed ; 
it had to be cnipreased beeaiue it hod become a bad 
instromeat of adminiatration. All the while the iasne 
from this circle was very plain, bnt some did not see it ; 
others, and they were donbtlees in the m&joril^, did not 
vnaK to see it, or were afraid to point it ont. The 
prorinoe, no doabt, fell into decay because it was hedged 
in by abaormal conditions on the part of the Gototd- 
ment, bnt it was impossible to alter these conditions, to 
grant the required freedom to ^e province, wi^ont a 
sabseqoent alteration in the self-glnions edifice of the 
Empire." 

It may be that the Central Oovenunent was too dis- 
tonstfnl, it may be that the governors often were 
prompted by personal c^tism, at anyrate, it socm 
became apparent that the fundamental idea of the law 
of 1861 " very soon began to be realised, that the pro- 
vince proved to be a very good school of repreeent&tive 
o^anisation, and that it was impossible bol^ to give it 
its proper position and to give it the neoaesary derelop- 
ment wiUiont altering the entire Stato edifice." 

Unfortonately we are not able to follow furtheo*, 
even superficially, as has been done in the last pages, 
the highly -interesting account which this Miniatai- gives 
<rf the relations and stm^lee between the provinces and 
the Government. The unsophisticated reader of the 
above, however, will, I sappoee, look npon Monsieur 
Witte as a brilliant defender of the Liberal provincial 
institution, who merely omitted to utter the dosing word, 
i.a., the conclnsion that tiie autocratic Govemmmt of 
Russia must be changed. He points oat that this con- 
olusion has been arrived at, not only by the provinces 
but by a considerable part of Society. Above all, there 
were twenty-five distinguished citizens of Uoaoow who^ 
in the year 1880, presented to the then Minister of the 
Interior, Lwis-Melikow, a petition to be handed to tin 
Gbar, in whioh thejr traoed back the progress of the r» 
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Tolntioiury wtirity in & graftt meunire to tite oifoned 
•Uenoe of ibe provinoeB. "Biudan Society," ao ths 
petition went on to say, " is more and more BtrMigtheoed 
in the oonvicfcion tliat bo extenmve an Bmpire aa van, 
with its complioated social lile, oaaDot be govemed 
ezoloBiTfllj hj State officials." And at the close : " The 
only means to save the ooantiy from ita present ooadi- 
tion lies in the calling together of an independent 
asoembly of prorincial repreeeDtativeB, in the participa- 
tion granted to this asaembly in the government of the 
nation, and in the working ont of the neoeasary 
guarantee for the privileges of individnal freedom ot 
dion^t and of speech. So acute had the conflict 
become at the b^inning of the "eightiee." "Hie 
Government was on the horns of a dilemma ; either it 
mnst grant an assured position to the provinoes, give 
them chance of fmther development, and thns truckle to 
their demands, and thus enter openly upon the road to 
oonstitationalism ; or, on the other hand, it must pre- 
serve the foundation of autocratic Qoverament, suppress 
finally every sort of independence and activity of the 
prorinoee, and incline decisively towards the principle 
(rf autocracy, a decisive advantage over the elective 
principle of the Promnee. 

" Evidently Loris-Melikow decided to try oautionaly 
the former way, as far as he may perhaps have had 
the intention of avoiding the dilemma altogether," He 
expreeaed himself in detail on this point before the 
representativee of tiie 8t Petersburg daily Press, and 
through them his programme was announced to the 
whole of Russia. " In reality this programme promised 
nothing definite, bat the agitation in the provinces 
redouUed in aotivily, and Society thought to reo(^[niae 
the promise of a new course tending towards constitu- 
tion." At the meeting of 1880 the representativee d 
a union, which called itself the "Provincial Union," 
asoertained the necessity "to obtain a Central 
representation of the people, with the unavoidable 
creation of a House of Representatives and of snffivge ; 
that ia to say, th^ decided on a broad democratic I; 
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to aoDcl petitioiu tor the eztenidon of prOTmoiKl 
privileges uid for the pBrttoipalaoa of the {worisoea in 
the CentnU Qoremment. Ijideed, the petitioiu were 
showered Isviuhl; b^ the provincea, and it is remark- 
able that the provincial rcpreeentativee "showed grsat 
moderation in their assenta to the new direotdon of tine 
policy of the QoTemment." Their lively sympathy 
foond expression chiefly in oongratolatory addresses by 
the Provincial AMembUes to Loris-Melikow, to his being 
made by many magistratee freeman of their city. 
Loris - Melikow met their wishes. Senators wen 
deepatohed to investigate the condition of things in 
the gonvamemmUi, and tlieir instructions contained very 
clear and definite inqniriea as to the extension ot 
provincial activity. All those nnfavonraUe provindal 
conditions, which have been touched upon above, were 
to be investigated. Bven before the close <^ the 
inquiries, Loris - Melikow proceeded to answer tJlie 
qneations. Towards the close of 1880 tbe Government 
called together the provinces "for tbe discassion of 

r stums and for the alteration of a few decisions of 
Ordinance of the 27th June 1874 with regard to 
tihe eatabliahment of local governing bodies composed of 
peasants." The Government met the wishes of the 
provincea, more particnlarly with regard to national 
education. The anpopalor Minister of "Popular 
Enlightenment," Count Tolstoi, was removed; his 
successor gave promises to the efi^t that the petitions 
of the provinces shoold be examined carefolly. With 
the relations towards the Central Government, also 
those of the provinces with ^e local adminiab«tive 
bodies improved. After all attempts of tbe provincea 
to broach questions of political economy in the provincea 
(which in reality meant qnestaoos of national economy) 
bad been auppreaaed for nxteen years, the Governor of 
Chernigov declared, <m the 12th Janttaiy 1881, at the 
opening c4 the Provincial Assembly, " Tbe Government 
reqairea more than ever the advice of the province in 
many braoohes of political eccmomy." 

Ixtris-Melikow decided to take one great step further : 
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to oal] bother elected memben of tlie pronncea aod 
tovTU to &e participation in legiBlative activity. The 
ramoura of conetitntion inoreased. At the beginning of 
1881 Loris-Melikow proceeded towards the realisation 
of his plan ; on the 28th January he placed before the 
Czar a draft for the eetablishment of a commission, 
oonsisting of members elected by the provinces, and 
wherever theee had not been introduced, of persons who 
were to be invited by the Qovenunent. The head ot 
this commission was to be a preslilent chosen by the 
Czar, and this oommifision was to pave the way for the 
participation of the people in the Central Qovenunent, 
BQppoited by several minor commissions, composed of 
representatives from the varions branches of administra- 
tion who were to be entrusted with the preparations of 
legislative propoaala according to the decision of the 
Czar. This commission waa to be an advisory one ; the 
bills discnased by the chief commission and prepared by 
the minor conunissions were to be brought before the 
State Council by the Ministers, with their comments, 
and oould be altered by the former ; the final decision 
was reserved to the monarch. 

This waa no oonatitntiou yet, but unmistakably, so 
says Witt«, the representation of the people by eleotioD 
was introduced into the system of the legislature, and 
all the world understood that thus a further step had 
been taken towards the completion of provincial 
reforms, i.e., that the Government had decided to grant 
a constitutioit. It was dear that a united Provincial 
Assembly must follow, which would be nothing else 
than the Prussian Unit«d Diet of 1848, and that 
indisputably this assembly would demand participation 
- in legislative power and would obtain it in the end. 
Kennon ' declared emphatically in hia writing of the 
year 1890-91 that the ukase for the nomination of the 
commission was signed by the Czar on the let March 
1881, and handed over to Loris-Melikow, and, what is 
more, after the perusal of the above-mentioned petition 
of the twenty-flTe citizens of Moscow, in which the 
■ yi>T^n»n, The Latt Utelaralion <tf tht Avuiam LAtrait, 
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qaestioQ of the Constitntion wppeand very ele«rly, and 
which had made a deep impreanon upon the monvoh. 

I am nnahle to enter further iato the ezplanatioos of 
Witte wit^ regard to this matter ; I moBt, hoverer, 
mention that aooording to these aaoonnta Loris-Melikow, 
as former Minister of the Interior, made to the new 
Char, Alexander III., a repreeentation of the measur«a 
approved by Alexander It., whereapon a special meet- 
ing of the Ministers waa appointed for the 6th of March. 
"V^iat happened at this meeting, and at what oonclnsioQ 
they arrived, has never been made known, according to 
Witte. 

From Uiat mcHDent matters with r^ard to tin 
prorinoes took a rapd downward coarse. Alexander 
III. decided to retom to the former way — to the 
strengthening of abaolatism by the eetablishment of a 
strong Qovemment. In the year 1882 Count Tolstoi 
was appointed to the Ministry of the Interior, and in 
the year 1890 a law was passed enlarely replacing the 
law of 1864. "Coont Tolstoi," so Monsieur Witte 
remarks oaustjcally, "does not forsake the f»™iJ'*'' 
policy of the Ministry of the Interior with regard to the 
provinoea. He openly expressed in his projects the 
idea of abolishing the same ; under the semblance of a 
oorrect elaboraticoi of the principles of self-government, 
he wished to maintain their outward form, bat to 
dqtrive them of all real sabstanc&" Thus the law of 
1800 became a nev half-measure; it did not abolish the 
province, bat deprived it of character and colour; it 
did not destroy uie principle of univeraal anfi&age, but 
gave it a colouring of the privileged olaaaes ; it allowed 
the eziatenoe of eleotive posts bat declared the ofiScials 
occupying them to be Government servants ; it did not 
turn the provincial offices into Qovemment bodies, bat 
increased their tutelage by the Governor; it left to 
the Provincial Assemblies thwr former independent 
decisions as regards most of the things in their oar«, 
but strengthened the Governor's merely negative ri^t 
of veto. The province was entirely severed from the 
great mass of the country population, the peasants. 
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Between them both there iraa plaoed by the Ikv al 

1889 the power of tiie proviscul lieatenonta, who had 
nothing in common with the provinccfi. liie law of 

1890 was evidently a stop in the direction towardB the 
abolition of the proyinces. 

Nererthelees, they did not become the obedient tools 
of the OoTomment. Aoocnrding to Witte, one may 
assert that the desired mez^ing of their acUrity into 
that of the Qovemment is not possible as long as the 
provinoee have to look upon the Central administration 
as something hostile, as long as members elected by the 
proTinoe have no active share in their actiTity, as long 
as tiie laws do not appear oa the oateome of the 
deliberations of these members. On the other hand, 
the distrust of the Oovemment will not Tanish as 
long as a shadow of independence remains to the 
prOTinoa 

When N'icholas II. ascended the thnme nine gcmvenu- 
menia protested in ttidr addresses to the throne against 
tile existing state of things, and begged for the parti- 
cipation of the provinces in the L^islatnre. Most of 
the other provinces expressed similar sentiments, 
although not in petitions, Witte oonsiders this agita- 
tion, as showing itself in petition, to be far more serious 
than the vain taid noisy opposition against the Oovem- 
mmt anthoritiee. Althongh more pliable in form, the 
Minister goes on to say, it is, according to its contents, 
far more important than even tiie violent agitation of 
1879 to 1863 ; it mnst not be forgotten that the latest 
agitation proceeds from the province maimed by the 
law of 1890. 

No onion wif^ the Government bodies, no revival or 
sncceas in their activitdee, no disappearance of political 
tendencies in the changed provinces, has taken place. 
Viee vertA one notices in the new provinces a fresh 
increase of taxation upon those very needs of the people 
which should be supplied \n the province; amongst 
others that of edncation, which, according to Goremylon, 
ought to be subject to the province. The fend between 
the provinces and the Oovennent has grown, and the 
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indifferent attitade oi (he provinoial members in tbe 
affiura of looU admimatration hu increued, Mtd witli it 
the actual dependence of the executive bodies on the 
Obancelleriea. "Onr local adminiatration ia in a aad 
and moat abnormal oondition." 

In a final reflection Witte remarka : "Only in the 
erent of one and tbe aame principle applying to the 
higbeat as well aa tbe loveet, to tbe central and local 
bodies alike, can tme unity of administration be 
attained ; tbe Qovenunent appears in reality aa master 
in tbia matter ; only nnder this condition are the local 
bodies enabled to become reliable ezecntora of the 
r^olations of the oenteal aathoritieB and can belong to 
them OS 'their ovn,' not aa 'ali^ia.' If the Qovem- 
ment be once sore of all branobes of adminiatration, if 
the latter lenda reliable sapport, ezosptional measntea 
beoome saperfinotiB ; they belong to tbe domain of 
exceptions. After having given a firm frame to ita 
lavs the Qovermnent may treat tbe expreeaionB of 
personal and social activity, freedom of speech and of 
thought, calmly, only taking care tbat nobody, not even 
tbe administration, should step out of the frame oi 
these lawB, and by requiring of all an unhesitating 
obedience and unceasing servitude." The daya of 
hesitation are poat ; " the Oovemmeot has entered the 
path towards increase of abaolutiBm and — the picture 
hsa changed once more." 

Although thia reproduction of the diasertations of 
the Minister is greatly condensed, tbe reader may 
notwithstanding have obtained an insight into tt^ 
atraggles of two conflicting prindplea, ao important for 
the future of our great political neighboor. Tme, the 
picture haa changed, and not only the picture of Ibe 
struggle between the province and the Government, but 
tbe picture of the Minister himself aa we aaw him at 
tbe beginning of his disaertationH. It aeemed as though 
we were dealing with the brilliant ohampion of the 
Ol^resaed provinoea, and now we rec(^nise in him the 
ropreaentative of bureaucratic abaolutiam. Yet, if tida 
article should hj chance find readers in Ruaaia, I expwt 
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that the champion ot self-^ovenunent Tonld be listened 
to far more readily than the representative of antocracsy 
and of l^chinowoicism. This vriiong oarries no con- 
viction ia the sense the MiniBter of Absolntism would 
have it, but neither doee it avaken sTinpathy with the 
r^reaentativea of aelf-gOTemment. Highly gifted as 
we miut consider Monsieur Witte to be, considering all 
his other BocoeBsful labonra, we cannot bnt marvel at 
the confession contained in liis final reflection. Much 
though he may dread constitationalism, we can scarcely 
nnderatand how he is able to believe in the future of a 
system so evidently bankrupt as that which he ex- 
pounds here. " Homogeneous principles " above as below, 
i.e., the absolute will ot the monarch ; " unity in the 
administration," i.e., bureaucratic centralisation ; trust 
in the lower bodies, i.a., complete dependence; all in 
all, the old well-known absolntism as it flourished in 
tiie seventeenth and eighteenth century in Europe, and 
in Russia still in the da]rB of Nicholas I. At anyrate 
there is nothing new that Witte t«achee na. Bat what 
is the meaning of "the firm frames of the law " which, 
if once established and guarded hy the police, would 
permit of the " independenoe of individuals and of 
societies," even the "freedom of thought and of 
speech " ! Is not this the true and gennine old bnrean- 
oratic state which collapsed in 1856, and which 
Monsieur Witte is establiahilig once more t " Unresisting 
obedience," this Monsieur Witte demands above all, 
and his interpretation of reasonable self-government is 
nothing mcaa tiian the independent administration of 
the estate by the landowner, of the factory by its pro- 
prietor, in short, of private interests by private persons 
and societies. The understanding for self-government 
as r^arda public affairs, for the educating, strengthen- 
ing power of pohtical self-govemment, for the great 
importance it has had for the nations and Qovemmentfl 
of all civilised States, this we miss. Likewise the 
proof that the provinces failed to do their duty, were 
not equal to their task. They ore not even accused oi 
such defects, although the writer of the article cooLd 
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donbUen have Mldnaed BofficiiBiit mAterial to prove tfas 
miatkkes conunitted b; the ^nmiuxa. Tlut bo young 
an institatioa miut hftve paased throng many ftdvene 
experiences during the forty yean of ita ezistenoe, that 
it most have Btrayed many a time and have oommitted 
errors may be aaanmed without farther inrestigation, 
and ia, in faot, the case. Witte, hovoYer, pays tribnte 
to tiie seal, to the actiTity, to the socceiBea of the pro- 
vinoes in their former freer position, only his pcont is 
not now — Doea self-^venunent work, and how ooald 
it work! He only Mea that by its tendency to form one 
eoUeative prorinoe it oonjares Dp the speotre of a con- 
stitution which the Minister of the State will aToid at 
any coat, even at that of petrefactioa, because the 
ezifitenoe of tbe Empire, of the gigantic outward body, 
might posnbly he endangered thweby. This point <rf 
view must seem to any political person a doubtful, 
almost desperate one, more particularly at a time when 
the same Minister ezerta all the powers of the State for 
the creation al an industrial middle claaa. Does the 
Minister serionaly believe that an empire wfaiofa ia 
developing industrially and commercially between tbo 
Polar Bee end the Paoifio Ocean, between the Famir 
and tbe Yistnla, can be ruled fn»n St Petersburg by 
the "honu^eneous" principle of the State meohaniam t 
According to tbe experiences at the disposal of other 
Europeans, this is impossible. The very Minister who 
endeavonred more thtui any other before him to awaken 
aocial and intellectual life in the Empire would have 
to fe&r that with the return to bureaucratio absolutism 
one hand should destroy and paralyse what the other 
created. Bureaucratic absolutism would befit much 
more the system of " Pobedonossew " or the oppreasion 
of the entire intellectual development of the people. 
In Turkey this system may be auttable, but doea not 
Monsienr Witte contribute more than anyone else 
towards increasing the dissimilarity between Turkey 
and Russia I He quotes a whole catalogue of ad- 
minlatrative writdngs in favour of his oonclnsions, yea, 
be relies on a number of articlea which, if he bad 
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ponesaed luid read them yeus ago, would probably 
hare sent him to Siberia instead of to the head of the 
Oovienimflnt. If, imbead of having all these writings 
compiled by the " oompilare " of his menioria), he bad 
read evffli a small portion only hini»<»lf, bo great a mind 
as hia could not have failed to hare adopted a more 
Btateamanlike oonoeption of the moral powers of the 
people and of the politioal tasks of the State. The 
writer of the memorial oonld not hare escaped seeing 
that the many soientiflo authorities whioh he qnotes 
leave no doubt whatever of the pemidouBnesa of & 
State uniformity and of boreancratic centnlisation of 
the kind and extent the Minister has in view. To 
waste another word on the scientifio point of view of 
these ezperienoea of Eoropean State life, which have 
become commonpUoes, is wholly superfluous. All the 
learning — not of Monsienr Witte, whom it would be 
arrogant to tax with the responsilnlity, but that of 
the "compilers" — I take the liberty of refuting by a 
quotation from a novel. Bulwer-LyttoD says in his 
AUtM, bk. Ti. chap, ii., of the centralisation of the 
Oovernment in Fnnce ; "A principle which ensures 
momentary power, but which ends every time with a 
sudden annihilation of the State. Cwtralisation is 
really a dangerous tonic, whioh certainly seems to 
strei^^eu the system but drives the blood to the head 
and is wont to prodnoe apoplexy or madness. By 
centralisation the provincee are weakened." Monsienr 
Witte need only have read Atiee. But as he has relied 
too mnch on his " compilers," the result o( his inquiries 
is as shallow and mechanical a conception — as far as 
oonoeption and programme agree intenially — as might 
possiUy be consistent with the point of view of a 
district police inspector, but not witJi that of the 
leading Minister of a ereat Empire. If the Minister 
himanlf had Only studied Russian history up to the 
reforms of Alextuider II. he would know that tlut whioh 
be wishes to strenglJien anew as the only sound bafiis of 
the Rusdan Government is the self-same exhausted 
■^tem which led to these leformo. Bnreauoiaoy pare 
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and simple in RanU hu beoome bankmptt and to 
Mtabliib it onoe more u plajring & dftngerons gtune. 
Bnt the intentioD of the Hiauter is to eao^ a game 
even mora dangerotu in his opinion. It is, when the 
qnertion ii pat u neatly as thia, not easy to gire an 
anawer. Bnt eren the Minister found it very difficulty 
■a I Msnmed above. Still, be has giTon it. 

He wisheB to nphold the anity of Bosnia by selt- 
goremment and by administrativfl oantralisation. He 
only knows of two poesitHlities — self-govenuiieat or a 
oonstitntion. He does not see that then are otmi- 
promiaee, that, for instance, ^ best-administered parts 
oi RoBsia, *.«., tits Baltic ProTinoes and Finland, have 
reached th«r prosperity 1^ a mCR« or leas free selt- 
goTemment nnder abaolatasm and wi^ont a Bnssiaa 
oonatitstion. He does not see that for fear w decay of 
tlie whole he strives towards a condition of thmgs 
which mnst have paralysis or an explosion as a natural 
seqneaoe. He does not see tiiat if his own shoaldMS 
an able to bear anoh a harden as he bears today the 
foton burden of the State, recreated according to his 
view, cannot be borne profitably hy any central gorem- 
ment. He oalonlates, as Financial Minister, that State 
officials are cheaper ibaia provincial officials, and does 
not see that tiis State offidala ara very often bad 
because they are too cheap. Yea, it may be that the 
Financial Uinister who lets slip through his fingws very 
nearly 2000 million ronblea per itnTn^m ntAj Uiink it 
more advantageous if tlie 88 millions also which are 
produced and spent 1^ the provinces were at his 
dispoaal. He po n a oBao a a Btupendons capaci^ for work 
and wishes to become Atlas. Should he never have 
any mis^vings aa to the practicability of his nndertaking T 
For tiie present he seems to believe in himself and in 
his system. 

In reviewii^ the abovosketched history of the 
Busman provinces it is atrikii^ how exactly the onaea 
in the life of the provinces ocdndde with the great 
internal agitations of the times, and especially with the 
oiiaia in the lives of the monarchs tiiemselves. Iha 
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death of KichoLu I., tragic from a political p(»at of 
view, led to the great reforms of hia sttcoeBSor. But 
eren before these reforms had ripened into the in- 
stitntion of provinces the stadent riots broke out at the 
begiiuiing of the "sixties," and in 1863 the Polish 
rebellion. This had a cooling efl^t upon Liberalism, 
and although the provincial statute was passed in 1661, 
a reaction took place simultaneotisly in the system of 
gorenunent; the first stumbling-blocks were thrown 
into the way of the new institution. Then, after 1866, 
there followed the attempts upon tiie life of the Czar 
and of hia Ministers, and aimultaneonsly the fetters of 
the provinces were made more heavy year by year. 
Fin^y the agitation in the provinoes and towns 
becomes threatening; in the (^tre people perceive 
that they have gone too far in their retrograde move- 
ment. Then follows the address of the twenty-five 
Moscow citizens, whose weight is great enough to force 
the Ozar to consent to the appointment of & commission 
which is to prepare le^Ution and to obtain his 
Eiignatura for tiie ukase. On the same day, on the Ist 
March 1881, Alexander II. is murdered. The leading 
Minister, Loris-Melikow, and most of his colleagues still 
hold fast to the Liberal programme. On the 8th March 
there is a oonferenoe as to whether the ukaae on the 
AppoinbneQt of the commission is to be oxecutod. 
ThoB we can help the discretion of the Minister who 
will not t^k out of office— most of the Ministers are 
convinoed of tiie consent of the conferring ministeiial 
meeting as well as of that of the new Ozor. Then 
all of a sudden the chief procurator of the Synod, 
FobedonoBzew, rises and votes against it, not only on his 
own behalf bat on tJiat of the Ozar, whom be baa won 
over secretly. In spite of iha majority the ukase 
remained a dead letter. Fobedonoszew went forth as 
victor, and led henceforth, like a second F^ Lachaiae, 
the struggle against all Liberal movements. And by 
what means was not only Alexander III., but even so 
conscientious and just a monarch as Alexander II., 
brought to forswear bimaelfl By fear. With thia 
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wratohed inatoament modi baa baen MoompUahod 

In Ihia menuMul of the year 1899 MonsieDr Wittc 
aa,ya : " The Froviooial Aaaemblies are now deprived of 
almost ev«ry vestige of independenoe and [daoed nnder 
ataiot BdnuniatratiTe tutelage; the;^ have received a 
ali^t olsa ootoorin^; theor ezecntlTe bodies hare 
reoeiTed a bureanoratic Tarnish and have been placed 
into dependence on the Cktvemor; moreover, a strict 
regulation of tJie provincial activity and its reduction 
to a mini mm m Are to be Carried ont shortly." 

Weil, this is honestly mtoken, and, «a experience has 
shown, also honestly acted. Upon the 13th (25th) June 
1900 a law orduned that the provincial tax on im- 
movables oonld not be raised by more than 3 per cent, 
per anmni", and as this is the chief oooroe of income for 
the provinoea their whole activity has been brought to a 
atandatilL At the same time they lost their in- 
dependenoe sinoe their right of final decision was 
obanged into the poww of drawing np petitiona and 
propoaals. Truly this is thorough revision. And how 
was this law of the 13th June 1900, which completely 
paralysed the provinces, predicted by Witte in 1899, 
passed 1 According to tbe aufnilement of the editor of 
the Memorial it was managed by nineteoi votes in the 
State Council being agtunst ten votes far the proposal, 
and hj Iha Czar voting with the minority. * The 
Hiniaters of Finasoea, Fobedoiosaew and Sipiigin 
together, are capable of much, and the Financial 
Uuiister most of all. On this accoont Oermana ought 
to be doubly interested in bis memorial For although 
tmaj cgltuied person to-day will be intereated in f^e 
story of aooial struggles, of which hitherto little baa 
penetrated into pubUd^, we shall have to take 'apodal, 
notice of the expreasions of a man who baa shown the 
will and the power of fonung the great neighbouring 
Empire into patha which may remain deoiaive for a long 
Ume to oome. Decisive not as to whether Russia is to 
be raled by boreauoraoy or by a decentralised self- 
govemment, for we have no faith in the stability ol 
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Honaienr Witte's Bystem, or laiher in the Bystem re- 
presented by him. The qneetion ia : What -will be the 
end of thii "last effort of on absolutely boreftncratu) 
rigime," u the pubUsher of the Memorial atylee itl 
The feeling of the impracticability of this n^me, of 
the neoeaaity of breaking the spell, of the need for freer 
movement in the principal domains of moral and 
national life, for ecclesiastical and political freedom and 
independence, this feeling which alniDst omonnts to a 
public opinion, is very strong and very prevalent in ' 
Bnssia to-day, even in the hi^est strata of officialism. 
But the Minister who, in point of fact, is the ruling 
Bpiri^ opposes thb struggle for air and light with the 
assurance that self - government shall be granted, 
although in the domain of private interest alone, which 
in European language means "no self-government will 
be given." It is hardly credible that Monsieur Witt« 
should place himself finally and absolutely on the side 
of unquestioned maintenance of autocracy in this 
conflict between antocracy and self • government. 
By drawing the contrast so sharply he reserves 
to himself the cfa<doe — this it is that many will 
read between the lines of his memoriaL And if 
Monsieur Witte has only read a portion of those sources 
quoted here, he is no doubt well acquainted with the 
teaching to be derived from the French history of 
178d. Then there were two financial Ministers, Turgot 
and Neoker, who might possibly have avoided the 
faoTTors of the Revolution if they had possessed the 
power to ezeoate their plans. What were these plans, 
and what the means ? Turgot attempted decentralisa- 
tion V^ organising independent bodies in parishes 
and districts; Necker wished to supplement them 
by provincisl bodies. Thus a kind of self -government 
was to be established and developed which would 
have relieved the central oi^anism. The Ministera 
tell, the reforms were not carried out, and — 
the Empire collapsed. The Financial Minister we are 
dealing with here is stronger than both Tui^t and 
Necker were. Should he really not have thought of 
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theae ama bnt of Cklonne and tiw NotabUe whea fa« 
OMupiled his meniorult Have ire cMibe to remind him 
of Jnlea Poligiuc and the Ordiiuuices t BnBei& is not 
Fnzioe, bnt, after all, Bqwdims, too, are, so to speak, 
Imman beings. 
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CHAPTER XV 

BDBU.UOBACT 

Om may be in doubt whetber the troe nature of the 
Financial Minister, Witte, is revealed in the bnlliant 
counsel for the accosed Provincial Aaaemhlies, as which 
he appears in the first part of hie Memorial, or in 
the rigid bureaucrat of abeolutism, as which he appears 
in the second part. Monsieur Witte has certainly not 
written about the history of their iU-usages to the 
detriment of Provincial Asaembliea, according to the 
opinion of tbe reading public, nor has he denied that 
their inflnence has been beneficent in many ways. 
Are then tbe Provincial Assemblies really incapable 
of fulfilling their nearest duties 1 For they were 
created in the first instance tor the purpose of fostering 
national life in the province, in tbe district, in the 
parish — a purpose for which the Russian State official 
very rarely has any s^titude. The population was called 
to individual activity — these were the words of an 
ofiicial or semi-official order of the year 1863 — and with 
this end in view independent bodies were created and 
charged with tbe " preeervation of local interest" 
Side by side with these the new municipal organisation 
of 1S78, also based upon election, was to accomplish in 
its domain the some as the Provincial Assembly did 
in the country district. This town administratian, too, 
has had to sufier much from the jealousy and tyranny 
of officialism. But it was not feared, because there 
are only very few large towns in Russia, and of these 
few are large enough to obtain any political importanoe> 
870 ,, u 
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The Frovindal Assemblies have given far more nuou 
for oomplaint, is I mentioned before. Yet evMyirherd 
in the gontienam«iiU 70a aee the good reenlta of their 
actdvitj. What was the ontlook in the heart of the 
ooontry before the establishment of the Pronncial 
Assembly, and what is it nowt 

We have seen that the ProTinoial Asaembliee defray 
mora than two-thirds of all espenses for the national 
school "The knowledge of reading and writing," so 
we read in Nowikow,' was nil, since the former parish 
schools of the Oovenunent Crown I^nd Administration 
can hjwdly be counted as "something." For every 
district thera was one medical man. Nothing wu 
done for the sonl or body of the peasant. Nowa- 
days, in one way or anoUier, the school has began 
to be a popular necessity; compared witii former 
days there are ten times as many medical men, there 
are fewer women qnaoka, and an attempt is being 
made to fight Episootics. All this is the result 
of provincial activity. Apparently self-^veninent 
attracts a nnmber of energetic persons who would 
otherwise remain outside the pale of the village life. 
Sodaty as an active factor has borne abondant fmit. 
It, fiutber, all the obatacles in the road of tfaia 
indi-ridnal activity are taken into acconnt, all the 
spokes which ai« put into the wheels of provincial 
activity, the results of this activity ai« more close^ 
arrived at. This is the active side of the province; 
now let ns consider its passive side. We will take 
two neighbouring districts with the similar conditions 
of life, and compare tiie activity of their respective 
provinces. We see that in the one school life is 
excellent. The schools ara the spoilt child of tbe 
Provincial Assembly ; in the neighbouring district, 
however, there are hardly any provincial schools at all. 
In the one district medical life centres in itself all 
the activity of the Provincial Assemblies; there are 
many hospitals, the side easily find relief in their 
snffuings; in the other, medical life in ^le vill^^ia 
' NemioK, p. 147. 

L,.,i,zt!dbvGoogIe 
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almost looked apoa m » Baparflnons luxury. In 
the one, four tuaoB as much is spent upon roads as 
in the other. The Bame state of things prevails in the 
rural districts of the various gtyuvememontt. Two 
years ago a Russian paper (JIToo. Vremja) oompared 
gouv&meme7tt» vhich poiMessed Frovinoial Assemblies 
to nine, formerly lAthuanian-Folish, so-oalled Western 
gouwmetnantB who had none. According to this 
paper there was but one doctorin the Western ^owwrtw- 
manta to every 83,000 inhabitants ; in the Russian 
gouv«memejU» with Frovinoial Assemblies one to every 
35,000 inhabitants. In the former there was one school 
to every 7346 inhabitants, in the latter to 1919 
inhabituits. These figures, no doubt, spoke at that 
time, in favour of Goremykin's wish to introduce Provin- 
cial Assemblies into the Western districts, and there are 
many more proofs of the provinces' activity. It would 
not be astonishing, however, if the impoverished nobility 
were inclined to give np the struggle with their own 
needs, with those of the people and with the ill-will of 
an all-powerful bureaucracy. It is this diversity iu 
their respective powers of resistanoe which their 
unequal activity is an expression of. 

This very lack of equality, of easily-controlled 
uniformity, officialism has a horror of ; to this in the 
upper strata is added the fear of the constitutional 
tendencies of these provinces. And yet experience 
points again and again to the fact that it is of these 
self-governing bodies that help is moat likely to be forth- 
coming for the many needs of national life. Especially 
so during the famines. A conference of Russian 
medical men held in the year 1899 at Kasan declared 
tiie Provincial Assembly to be the moat competent 
power for raising the standard of medical lif& 
l^e care of the people has been the business of tha 
Provincial AssembliM hitherto, and certainly it has 
not, on the whole, been administered worse than by 
State officials. As soon, however, as a failure of crops 
was annonDced anywhere, imme(^tely there began a 
oonfiict between the Provincial Assembly and buieao- 
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oncy ; ao the one hand, tiie exiatenoe of a state erf waat 
"wma nuuDtained ; on tbe other, it wu denied. Xbej 
qnarralled avtr tfie amoimt of help reqnired, orer tt» 
puvbaae of oom, ita diabribation, etc., and the remit 
WM, of oonne, diaaatioiu to the starring people. Hie 
help mostly came too late, or not at all, or in a ofieleea 
buhioiL* At last the Ooremment faaa taken matt^v 
in hand; from and after the aiunmer 1901 onvard 
(he Fronncial Asaembliea are to have nothing more 
to do with the oare of the people. What do we see now 
in the neoemitona Elaatem gouvememmti T The old 
complaint — the Qovenunent has done too little, tJte 
oom which it porchaaed does not aniTe in time, is 
kept lying somewhere and acnrry breaks ont (March 
1902). The Press also is beginning to annonnce that 
the Provindal Asaemblies are to be deprived of 
the right to elect their chief officials, who henceforth 
will be appointed by the Government. Thus they 
would heoome Oovemment property, and there wonld 
be an end of the beginnings of self-government. Then, 
too, the last attempt to save the old landed nobility 
as the leading class would have been made. For a 
nobility withoat public righte sjid daties moat ever 
and eveiTwhere decay as a class and become a drawing- 
room nobility. 

In Germany we know from oar own experience how 
in a State with absolnte monarcbs, be tbey ever so 
oonscientions, bureaucracy easily gets its way. From 
the Congresa of Aix-la-Ghapelle in the year 181S to 
March of 1848 bureaucratic fungi (and not in Prosaia 
alone) have clogged the blood of the body politic to 
such an ext^it that a weaker nation would scarcely 
have been capable at the end of the same century of & 
prosperity anch as that we have experienced. "Ihe old 
German collection of small Stetes has, in spite of all 
the misery it entailed, perhaps had the merit of not 
allowing (^oialiam to aink to the depths of depravity 
into which it easily falls in a lai^ Empire. In a small 
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State the ey« of the Minister penetratea into Uie 
amallest villages, every sort of opinion easily becomes 
pablio opinion and tJma gains a restricting influence 
apon the State officiaL The Bosaian Minister never 
knows the offidala in the provinces personally, and 
then exists no Qnasian public opinion, and there never 
vrill exist, except apon a very fev and general queations. 
In the province people may be quite united in Hkoi 
oondemnatJOQ of an official person or aotion, but this 
provincial opinion will have great difficulty in gaining 
an influence upon officialism, and even more difficulty 
in obtaining a hearing of the Central Qovemment. 
Not & provincial bat a personal opinion will have 
soma chance of a hearing. Thus the official is only 
subject to very slight superviaion both from above and 
from Society, and thus bribery is more universal in 
KuBsia to-day than in the years after the reforms of 
Alexander II., and not mnch less than under Kicbolas 
I. Embezzling in the Commissariat daring the last 
Chinese imbroglio seems to have been little inferior to 
that of 1877. The only officials whom one cannot 
accuse ol this failing, who have preserved their 
independent opinion, and who stand up for it, are those 
of the higher and highest courts of justice; and these 
are the only ones who, according to law, have hitherto 
been independent in their official activity of the tyranny 
of superiors or of the administration. Thus, freedom 
and integrity go band in hand. With r^;ard to other 
matteis the above-quoted writing says : " Bureaucracy 
is spreading everywhere and is endeavouring to 
entangle the whole of Bnasian life in the chains of 
tyranny and of formalism."' Under these circumstances 
the ever-progressing centralisation of administration 
certainly possesses the power, but only in a limited 
degree the moral efficiency, of the official class. On the 
other hand it has to a great extent paralysed the sense 
of responsibility and the interest in public aSaixB in 
large sections of the population. 

We have seen of what immense material resources tlie 
> Riuoiau Beview tot Ootuntnt and Inchittrk*, 1901. 
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Ministry of Finance dispoBea. With a Budget of 
expenditure greatly exooeding 300 millioD ronbles a host 
of official to iha namber of hundreds of thouaanda are 
being maintained. The Ministry of Domain dispaeed in 
the year 1899 on the State railways alone of more than 
339,000 BerrantB. If, in addition, the Crown lands and 
forests, the posts and telegraphs and other GoTerament 
institutions, are counted, the sum-total of persons in 
the ciril emplt^ment of the State will probably far 
exceed one million. 

We have seen that 67 per oent of the reyenue 
of the Budget is raised b^ Btate administration. The 
State is proprietor of two-fifths of Bnssian soil, and this 
refers to Bnssia in Europe alone and does not include 
the innumerable Asiatic Orown and appanage lands.' 
Although most of it conaista of forests, there yet remaina 
enough arable land for the Minister of Russia Crown 
Lands to be the agent, not only of the greatest forests 
but also of the largest ^pricultural concern in the world. 
The State is further proprietor of railways, (rf the 
brandy monopoly, etc The profit derived from these 
enterprises fills the coffers of the State bat diminishes 
the income of its subjects. A profitable employment 
from which the State draws such sums, and fr^ which, 
if it were well exploited by private individuals, even 
greater profits could be reaUsed, private enterprise has 
been deprived of. In many ways the industrial life of 
the people is being restricted in favour of the Treasury. 
This is a step towards the ideal State of the eooial 
democrats. If Qovernment activity were to expand, if 
the tobacco trade, the sugar refineries were monopolised, 
the revenue of the Exchequer might be further swelled 
and socialised, Qovernment production, i.e., taming into 
Government property the means of production, would 
be approached by another considerable step. However, 
one must remember that the State, i.e., the people^ will 
not become richer, because labour and profits have been 
transferred from private hands into those of the State 
officials, because national economy has been absorbed and 
■ Compua Tnlnikow, Tke WeaUk of JIuiita, p. IGtt. 
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re[Jaoed by political eoooomy. MoiiBienr Witte doea 
not always Baem quite proof against thia fallacy. Th« 
introdnctioa of the brandy monopoly may be advantage- 
OOB to tile Treaeory, but at the expenBe of the population, 
for it is simply a new kind of tax. Whererer the motic^>oly 
made its way tbe commiuiee ia town and village lost 
their revenae from the lioeaoes for the sale of apirite, 
which they rused in thonsands of pnblic-honaea in the 
whole Empire. The town of Moeoow, for inatance, 
calculated this loss at a hondred thooaand roubles per 
annam, and begged for an indemnity, but in vain; 
every village had at leaat one, often several bars, 
which have to-day been replaced by the ao-called 
monopoly shop and thus deprive the villagers of their 
earnings. The loss of their licences causes a great 
deficit in the village Budget, for these public-houses 
ctften were their chief source of revenue. Thus this 
revenue of the oommune found its way into the Govern- 
ment till. To this must be added other losses of the 
tax-payer to the State. The Treasury is endeavouring 
to restrict the competition, not only of tbe private 
brandy but of other alcoholic drinks. In the south of 
the Empire wine cultivation is increasing. According 
to an announcement in a newspaper f^Soggya) Che 
Financial Minister has lately advised the framing of a 
law which will render more difficult the sale of wine. 
The wine-growers are to lose the right of opening shops 
tor the aala of wine wholesale and retail, whereby the 
viniculture must naturally suffer and the Treasury 
enrich itself. Hie realisation of this project does not 
appear improbable, in view of the experience of the 
north with regard to beer. There a number of inns in 
town and country were forced to close on account of tbe 
withdrawal of their licence ; in Livonia alone 600 inns, 
which made considerable profits, had to be closed, 
whereby communications, especially by carriers, has 
been made increasingly difficult in winter, aa no stabling 
is to be found. In the three Baltic Provinces the con- 
sumption of beer was very considerable, and the loss 
which the proprietoia of inns and of breweries saEot hf 
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this measure is oorreapondingly high, sinoe no oompens^ 
tion is granted. The advatitage lias oaoe more with the 
brandy-selling TreaBory. In the heart of tiie Empire, 
where neitlieF beer nor wine are costomary, the fiscal 
brandy reigns sapreme. Another danger threatens the 
Gk)7emment licence — the tempwrance movement. It 
was euoonraged officially, yea, the Ministoy of Finance 
itself oalled to life a oentral organisation, a " temperanoe 
curatorium." Drink was to be fought offically, tea- 
shops were to be opened, leagues be founded, etc. In 
every district a committee was formed, with a president 
ofaosen from the nobility; this was to work against 
dmnkenness and was dep^ident upon the gouvernemtnt 
committee. In the country, however, these eodeavours 
are zealously fought by the officials of the self-eame 
Ministry, and difficulties are placed in the way of the 
oommitteee. Frequently, and in many places, the 
population itself attempted to deal with drunkenness by 
petitioning for the abolition or redistribation of the mono- 
poly shops. The following example is one among many : 
The Provincial Assembly of the district of Wolkow, in 
the gouvemament of Kharkov, petitioned, as annoonced 
in the official paper of the gowjemement, that henceforth 
□o fiscal brandy-shops should be erected in the squares 
and streets of the villages in the vicinity of churches, 
schools and communal offices. The wild scenes of 
drunkenness were to be kept as remote as possible from 
tliese institutions, and the danger of missing the way to 
the church, the school or the commune office be averted. 
The petitioD was sent hj the Provincial Assembly of the 
gottvemement to the Ministerial Committee, and was 
refused there. The interests of the Treasury are 
predominanl^ the interests of the people suficr, temper- 
ance is on the decrease. The political economist, Buch, 
states that in European Russia alone, during the period 
of the brandy monopoly from 1895-1900, on an average 
2i^ million pails of brandy were consumed, compared 
to, roughly, 23 millions in the preceding five years.^ 
In connection with this fact the increasing poverty of 
■ Atropcon Mtutmgtr, Ootobai IBOl. 
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the greater part of the population must not be lost 
dght of. The official report of tbe State Control Office 
OD the Budget for 1900 gives the foUomng figures: 
Bnuidy has brought the Treaauiy in this year a profit 
of 316,807,550 roubles, i.a., abont 6| millions more thui 
in the preceding year, and about 34 millions ntore than 
was estimated. Of these 40 milhons came from the 
provinces, where the sale is monopolised. Acoordiog 
to this '.the monopoly seems to increase the consumption 
of alcoholic drinks, in spite of failures of crops and of 
poverty, and to profit the Treasury. The Financial 
Minister contribnted towards the struggle against 
drunkenness about one per cent, of the profits of the 
brandy sale in order to corer himself with a sort of 
moral cloak under which to hide the seal with which the 
consumption of brandy is encouraged on the other hand. 
Morals are disregarded and the monopoly brandy is 
riotorious. 

This purely fiscal, or purely financial, treatment of 
the sources of revenue is apparent in otiier spheres of 
Economic life. Even toJay, in an t^^cultural countary 
like Russia, so high a duty is placed npon iron and upon 
^ricultoral machinery tAat the peasant drives without 
an iron ^re to his wheel ajid the farmer has to pay 
twioti as much for his machines as his competitor in the 
West 

The importation of artificial manure is handicapped by 
a duty, uid the export of manure is favonred. Bone 
meal and oil cakes ore produced in considerable quantitdeB, 
but are almost entirely sold abroad, thus having a 
favourable influence on the balance of trade. In a 
country in which bribery b traditional the whole of 
the economic and inteUectu&l life is placed in the 
hands of officials. Trade and industries are to be 
furthered, yet no tradesman can obtain a railway truck 
for his goods without bribery, no merchant knows 
whether his wares will reach their destination to- 
morrow or in four weeks' time. Meanwhile, the goods 
are spoilt on the way, for the state of disorganisation 
on the State railways seems permanent and greatly 
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interferM with trade. In Basaift All and eTeiTtlung ia 
drawn into the whirlpool of boreancratdo BupeTriaion, ot 
St&ta interference and administration. The only great 
■hipping basinenee for foreign trade, the Bo-<»lled 
Tolnnteer Fleet and the Danube Shippdi^; Company, 
ooat the Treasury every year large sonu in subsidies, 
and are, in point of fact, placed under semi-QoTem- 
mental administration. The last-named company has 
the purpose of f urtitering Russian trade on the Danube ; 
but the trade is so insignificant that although the 
company tmly poaeeaseB Teasels with an aggregate 
tonnage ot 281,000 tons, there is not sufficient cargo 
even for these. Yet t^e Btate pays to this Seet a 
yearly subsidy of 312,000 roubles. The dock charges, 
which hitherto flowed into the tills of the sea-towns, 
are to become State property, and in return the State 
undertakes the repair of the docks, etc, " The Society 
of the Red Cross," so sighs Nowikow, " has been turned 
into a department of benevolence with suh-dinsions 
and inspectors. Benevolence has been centralised in 
St Petersburg." Every sort of public activi^ in- 
sidionaly glides into tlie hands of officials, in the one 
ease beuuise it is badly managed, in the other, in spite 
(^ being well managed. The cause for this is to be 
sought just 08 mu^ in the reigning system of self- 
glorioos bureaucracy as in the need and the tendency 
of the apper alassee to seek Government employment, 
by whioh the latter is driven to a continual increase 
of Tsohinownioiam. Thousands of poor noblemen, 
thousands of starving " p<^>es' sons " and sans of officials, 
beg for appointments, and the Oovemment procures 
them by taking over the administiatdon ot private 
and of communal labour. Equalisation, assimilation, 
mmpMcation, in short, uoiformisation, often serve as a 
reason, or at least as a justification, even as a pretext. 
But the strength of the nation is being sapped in this way ; 
dishonesty in the administration is on the increase, and 
in spite of railways and of telegraphs the Qovernment 
is Ues able to keep its army of officials in order. This 
exaggerated system of bureaucrat neoeesahly leads to 
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» condition of ajtarchj whidi is to-dsy felt e-nrjwhen 
above and below. Centralisation and DniformiBation go 
hand 'in - band everywhere ; they are the millstones 
between ^lich independent activity and national in- 
dependence are groand to powder. 

How many soorcee of inoome which promote &ee and 
independent l&boar, the spirit of enterprise and of 
individnal activity, are thus left 1 Unoonscioosly, we 
■ay, agricnltnre is free. Certainly this is free, except 
for the fact that it is employed by the State as a machine 
for the maintenance of the balance of trade; in oilier 
respects it is neglected. 

f!qaally great forward strides has the interference 
of the State made in the sphere of intellectual life.' In 
the year 1863 Alexander II. had issued a University 
Stetate which, taking the University of Dorpat as a 
model, placed the administration and appointxaent of 
onivertdty teachers into the hands of the pedagogic 
body. IVom a personal conflict between the then 
powerful editors of the Moteoto Nevit (Katkoff and 
Leontjew) and the Cooncil of the Moscow University, 
there started, at the close of the " seventies," a campaign 
of these men and of the leaders of reaction against ^e 
liberties of the universities, which ended with the com- 
plete gagging of the pedagogic body by the new 
Btatnt« of 18S1. Since then all the university chairs 
are filled by the Minister, the students are placed under 
police supervision, the curriculum is prescribed by the 
Ministers, the corporations of Fellows are dissolved, kdA 
the professor has become as dependent a mandarin as 
all other State servants. The oonseqnence has been 
that the independent, frequently the most efficient, men 
have drawn back from entering the profession of teach- 
ing, and that the lack of scient^c teachers, quite 
sufficient hitherto, has to be artificially increased. We 
see the further oonsequenoes of State interference in 
the fact that the disorders in all academic institutions 
have by no means ceased because the universities have 
■ Compwe the •xoeQcDt article : Auria on th* A« ef At 
a S twHwrt Omhiry, Berlin, 1900. Stainitt {Kntriaa). 
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been deprived of their privilegee. Since ibe aommer 
of 1901 ft complete reftcticm seems to be preparing 
itself. Snt what the new Miniatw <d Pablio 
EnligbteDiment has in view is nothing more than 
ouifonnity, superfidall; liberal, it is tme, but a great 
ocmtnut to the system which Hesers Witte and Sipf^in 
represent. 

In the domain of jurisdiction this bnreancratio- 
centaralising principle has also committed bniglary. I 
mentioned oraore Uiat the independence granted to the 
law courts bj the legislation of 1663 drew the beet 
elements of t^ cotmtry into tids profession and pnrifled 
it morally as mnch as has probably never been the 
case before in Bossia in any Qovemmeat department. 
The first grades of the Jnsticee of the Peace and a per- 
petnal membership of the second grade were elective 
offices, and folfiUed their duties on the whole to the 
general satisfaction. " Suddenly," so the above- 
mentioned article goes on to say, " Russia was startled 
one fine morning by the announcement tbat nobody 
knew why the Jostioes of the Peace were abolished and 
replaced by the Provincial Captains. 

This is one of the moat iuoomprehenaible acts of the 
legislature ever met with in history." This reoc^- 
nisedly good institution was in, the year 1889, " without 
any cause whatever tlirown out of the window and 
replaced by compteto arbitrariness." The Provincial 
Captains are not elected officials, hut are appointed by 
the Government, and, moreover, it is said preferably 
from amongst the nobility. The new law even declared 
this latter circumstance to be a proof that this refonn 
owed its existence to the especial &vour with which the 
Ciar viewed the nobility, " It is dear," says oar 
writer, "that the Czar in this case was grossly 
deceived," as had been his fato with the decree of the 
Univenity Statute of 1684, when seveFol Ministers, 
under tite leadership of the chief procurator, 
Pobedonoraew, performed a farce in which this 
ecclesiastic dignitary, apparently defending the project 
of reform, was vanqoislked, and urged the mooaroli to 
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the comforting ezplsnation, "Ton see the majority is 
agaiBBt yon; I mast confinn the statnte." The aly 
Jesut of Orthodoxy laughed in his sleeve, for the 
Statute was prindpi^y Mb own work. 

For the office of Prorincial Captain no sort of 
qoaliScationB or preparatory training are required. 
The Frovindal Captains administer the lower branches 
of jnrisdiction and of adminiBtration, they are all- 
powerfol with regard to the peasants, very powerful 
at tiie provincial elections. In the year 1900 they 
numbered, in thirty4dx gowMmemvnii, 2012, of whom 
880 had received their education in milituy schools 
and 473 had visited universities.' Although the 
Provincial Captains have proved their efficiency 
abundantly, they nevertheless belong to the great 
army of dependent Tsohin bearers, and tend to increase 
centralisation. For this important lower Oovemment 
poet the States are deprived of snSrage. " In Russian 
Government spheres," says the above writer, "the 
tendency to upeet everytiiing and to throw it to the 
ground prevails. The recently-transplanted jurisdiction 
is threatening to disappear from the face of the Russian 
Empire." It must, however, be added, in honour of 
jurisdiction, that in the higher courts, espetually in the 
Senate, the law finds even to-day protection, the last 
remnant though it be, against tJie arbitrariness of 
officialism. Thither the last remnant of independence, 
of conscience and of courage have fled, as of yore in 
France, into the FarliamentB. 

With religious persecution one is pretty well acquainted 
by the Press and by the writings of Count Leo Tolstoi 
and others. Slight though the inclination towards 
religions intolerance in the Rnssisn people actually is, 
the leaders of the State Church are nevertheless 
endeavouring to incite them to intolerance. In the 
reports of Aie chief procurator, Pobedonostsw, to the 
monarch, the un-Orthodox Faiths are ever accused of 
damaging Orthodoxy and of persecuting it in all Bort« 
of ways, which is a simple distortion of fact«. The 
'Buttb>ft SogaistKC (AiMta'* Wealth), April ISOI. 

..ooglc 
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Bynod, the eccleBustdcal Centnl ofBce, keeps its nrmj 
ol Chtirob ■'fflnitU, the ]sy dei^, in dark ignonnoe but 
in extoiw! obediencs. The Iat clergy m « class hatn 
taken over from their former dftte of seolnBitm a strong 
oImb tradition. Bat the popes' sons exercise, as it 
most be asaomed, a decomposing inflnence apon the 
clergy, from vhich they hail, and should a serioiu 
popolar naovemoit ever he set on foot the ill-naed 
TiUage oleigy will probably be foimd siding 
with their sons and not irith the Synod. Fw the 
Synod is a QoTenunent office, jost like any olher 
Ministry, only with rc^^ard to the monarch more 
powerfnl than every Minister. Led by a man like 
I^bedonossew, so little chsjy of the means he employs, 
despotioally centralised as it is, this office does not only 
stand to^ay in antagonism to the widespread desire tm 
tr«edom t^ oonsoience amongst the upper olsases, but 
urgM, mnoe the death of the tolerant Cuur, Alexandor 
11-, the Oovemment to the adoption of the harsh and 
{i«qnently cruel messores of which we hear and which 
are so foie^ to the sfarit of the Russian people. 

Thetadlity with which to-day, thanks to railways 
and tel^raphs, all things may be carried from the most 
remote provinces to St Petersburg for criticism and 
decision ii the reason that all things naturally flow 
thither, and that, vice tMrso, the Central office deddee 
what has to be done in every village. The decision is 
often in complete contradiction to reality, completely 
senseless, often even impracticable j more frequently 
even it remains a dead letter by reason of the lariness 
of the lower executive offices. Generally, however, 
complete paralysation of provind&l activity and a dull 
sense of expectation of all movement from the Centre 
follow in itA train. In the Centre, on the other hand, 
the incapacity to see and administer provincial afi&irs 
correctly is ever increasing with the aocomnlatang mass 
of working material 

The following case is an example taken from a 
Rnssianpaperof reoentdate^Atiwfc Ftedoni.), to which 
others might be added daUy : "As is evident fexs the 
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datee of the conoessiomiig of indoatri&l eetftbliBbmsBts 
in the two capitals daring the yean 1696-1900, the 
af&irs regarding the erection of aaueege faotoriea, of 
locksmiths' workshops, of smithies, of establishinraitB 
for the dry cleuiing oE clothes, of cardboard factories 
and lace factories which do not employ more than one 
workman, have been laid before the Financial Ministry 
— that is to say, matters which, according to their 
nature, did not even require a concession from lower 
officials. What amusing things actually do happen is 
shown in the a&ii of the concesaioning of a dyeing 
establishment with one workman, the water of which 
was estimated at 5 vredo (pails) per month. The 
decision in this case dragged on for over a year. In 
turn it was laid before the police, the prorinclal 
cooncil, the medical board, the governor, and, finally, 
titte Financial Minister. Equally great difficulties are 
placed in the way of agricultural- technical and bome- 
industrial establishments, for the concesaioning of which 
the starting-point is always the same principle as that 
r^nlating factories with thousands of workmiBn." 

An example of the incapacity of the Central (Govern- 
ment to master the accumulated mass of working 
material, in spite of its enormous army of officials, is 
furnished byuie fate which has overtaken the census of 
1897. Baring five years the commission appointed for 
the working out of Uie accumulated material has given 
no sign of life beyond the fact that it is unable to cope 
with the matter. During these five years it has cost i 
millions and published nothing. But the centralising 
seal is great enough to refuse every co-operation of pro- 
vincial factors. The States of livonia keep in their 
record offices efficient and well-tried statistical depart- 
ments, ao they asked the Government to leave to them 
the working out ot matters relating to the oensus in 
Livtmia. The Government would thus at anyrate have 
obtained a piece of work able to serve as a pattern, and, 
moreover, free of cost But the request was refused ; 
such separatism could not be tolerated. In turning 
over the pages of a few numbers of the ofBcial Qovem- 
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ment orj^an, the Oovemment Memenger, one cajmot but 
marrel at the Czar's activity. In the spring of 1699, 
in the " Circular for the Pedagogical District of Biga," 
the following "most (vagust decree" was to be hmxI : 
" Hie Majesty the Emperor has, in view of the most 
reepectfnl report of the Administrator of the Ministry 
of Papular Enlighteoment, of the 16th October 1898, 
most gracionaly consented that the pupil of the sevenUi 
class of the High School for Girls at Beval, Sinaida 
Eoshewnikow by name, is to be exempt from tiie teach- 
ing of Qerman on account of her very delicate health." 
The twelve labours of Hercules must seem as child's 
play compared to the harden of labour which lies upon 
the Czar of Russia. 

In conclnsion, one more example of the " Paper Ad- 
ministration " of this gigantic Empire. Somebody has 
calculated tbst if one of the Ministers were to set oat 
on a journey abroad and accomplish it, all the offices in 
the Empire would be informed of this event by official 
notices to the number of seventeen thousand. 

Considering the boundless accumulation of power ia 
the Central offices, and the equally boundless concentra- 
tion of business, it is nnavoidable that within the ring 
of these Central offices couditions of anarchy should pre- 
vail. One Government Department rises up against 
another, treaties are formed between tws or three 
ministries agunst others, some are governed despotic- 
ally, others almost revolutionorily. The Ministry of 
Popular Enlightenment, or of Education, used to cling 
to military discipline in school affairs ; this, of course^ 
meant a chronic state of disorder in all academic institu- 
tions, until finally the Minister, Monsieur Bogolegow, 
was assassinated. About the same period the various 
schools under the adoiinistration of the Financial 
Ministry were conducted in a liberal fashion. This self- 
same Financial Minister is, on the whole, a dictator who 
crushes the provinces, issues decree upon decree by 
which the expenditure and income of whole classes of 
citizeuB aredi^weed of, just as bis colleagues, the Home 
Minister and the Minister tor War. Jniisdiction has to 

_ t_;>.H...;lc 
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defrad itself on aX\ ddes agaiiut the caprice of the othw 
offioes, Agriculture fights with the FinauceB, the Home 
MuuBtry with the truster of Popular Enligbteiuneiit. 
Yet all alike nuuntaiu that they have to guard the 
abBoIute power of the Oar. 

About three years ago the following aSair took 
place : ■ The present Minister of the Interior, Sipttgin, 
waa chief of the office of petitioners of the Emperor. 
He handed to his master a project which explained that 
the essence of antocracy consists in the capacity 
of the ruler to decide upon all afiairs and to be a place 
of refuge to his people. For this reason the chief of the 
office of petitioners should obtain the right to accept all 
petitions relating to matters of a private nature or 
relating to matters referring to administrative offices 
or law courts, and to let the monarch decide upon them 
by simplv placing them before him. Monsieur Sip&gin 
would, ii bis plan bod obtained the approval c^ the 
Cabinet Conncil and of tbe Emperor, have become a 
dictator. This a£&ir shows what kind of position tbe 
present Minister of the Interior occnpies with regard to 
the other Qovemment Departments, yea, even with 
regard to the Senate and Cabinet Coonoil. These are 
conditions which necessarily result from hypertrophy of 
tbe brain, which word alone characterises the distribu- 
tion of power in modem Russia. Ferchukoe the author 
of tbe writing in question is right when he accuses the 
reign of Alexander III. of having had a demoralising 
influence upon the highest Qovemment circles. " In 
Russia," he says, "the moral standard of the highest 
spheres of Government has never been a high one, but 
under Alexander III. it hoe reached a level scarcely to 
be credited." 

' Suttia <m tKt Evt trf tht TiteMitth Ontttry. 
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CHAPTEK XVI 

BDBKAUOBAOT (eontinued) 

Tb* idw IB Tfliy preTaJent that ao immense an Empire 
u Bnsaift cannot be governed except from the Centre 
and as a monarchy. We nave seen that the man who 
to-day ezercieea the greatest inflnence. Monsieur Witte^ 
IB of this opinion also, or at leaat poses as the defender 
of it. Indeed, it is hard to conceive how thfMe vast 
tracts of land are to be ruled by a Parliament and 
simultaneously from the Centre. We therefore take for 
granted the neoeseity of the monarchical form of gorem- 
ment tt does not follow, however, tliat becaoae the 
form of gOTeniment must be that of a monarchy in 
order to uphold the Empire that the goremment is 
good, and a pertinent question would be — whether theee 
vast lands must necessarily form this Empire and most 
have this centraliBtic form of government. For ulti- 
mately the welfare of the subjects and not the form and 
power of government are the sense and reason of all 
State life. If it be proved that the centralistic form of 
autocracy only fsciutates governments, bat not good 
governments, then the conclusion must be arrived at 
that the Russia of to^ay cannot be lasting. Then one 
would be reminded once more of the unhappy prince, 
Alexai Petrowitech, who died because he wished to 
know nothing of a civilising Bossion world power. 

As long as from St FetersDui^ commands could only 
be sent by three or four high roads into the country, 
" Heaven was high and the Csar far off" ; but railways 
and telegraphs have changed all this. The Csar is no 
hmger far im, anywhere^ not even in Tiadivostock, and 
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hifl Miniaten Approach men and matters more oloeely 
Aan is good for the latter. They too easily imagine 
tliat their premnoe, that of their officials, is neoessary in 
every comer of the Empire, that their iofluenoe mnst be 
omnipresent, that their comfort reqairee on ever- 
increaaing concentration of intereeta and business in the 
rend«noe. They centralise the more zealously the leas 
they tmst in the efficiency, the integrity, the industry 
of Uieir subordinates, the more inferior the material is 
£rom which titay choose these subordinates, and they 
soon arrive at the state when they aj« unable to distin- 
gnisb distinctly between good and bad material. Multi- 
goverament flourishes, and the prolific power of the 
officials is astonishing. 

These are characteristici which are observable more 
or leas in the bureaucracy of every State. Busaian 
offidalism, however, is distinguished in some particulars 
from that of any Western States. 

It is well known that alt the officials are divided into 
fourteen classes of "Tschin." The "Tschin" no doubt 
hails, aa do BO many things in Russia, from the days of 
the Mongolian rule, and is a Chinese word. The Chinese 
writing has a sign "Tachin " which signifies minister or 
servant,' but which originally represented a man in a 
bowing position. This man wiUi a round back, the 
Chinese official, mlee, as is well known, on Empire, the 
number of whose inhabitants far exceeda those of 
Russia, and yet is governed in as rigidly bureaucratic a 
manner as the former. In order to keep the army of 
officials well in hand, the mandarins are never left for 
long, generally only for three years, in one place ; they 
are shifted continually through the whole Empire lest 
any should take root in one place or amongst any 
particular section ot the population, lest officuds and 
people should become politically dangerous by combin- 
ing, lest the official should become dependent upon the 
peopln and independent of the GoTemment. To this is 
added the policy of not allowing the reigning Manchn 



' The dgn lookt ttua \ — H 
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iBoe, bom whidi half the cAcials are recmitod, to 
beeoDM merged with the Chinese. 

Id glancing back npcm Bauia it appean that not the 
name of the o£Gci^ alone hails from the Far East. The 
Roaaian army of officials is oontisoall; moving throngfa 
the Tsat Empire and takes root nowhere. In amallcr 
8tatM this is of little ocHueqnenoe — whoever has taken 
root in Cobnrg is equally at home in Ootba — ^bnt in an 
Empire in which more than 130 langnages are being 
spoken, in which Gdviliaation shows such contrssta, the 
nomadic Tachinownik ia not the coveted ideal <tf the 
offitdaL I remember that after the introdnction of 
BoBsian jnrisdiction io the Baltic Provinces there was 
•mCHigst the inflowing Russian Jnatioee of ihe Peace 
one who had been sent straight from Tnuw-Cancasia. 
He b^d the following story from the time of hia office 
there: " I had to condemn a man to a few numUia' 
imprisonment according to the law in force. As thera 
are no priaons there I handed him over, according to 
the law, to the neareat oommone elder, who had to 
lock him up and keep him under arrest. This elder, 
however, and his oonunnDe were ntMnads, and lived in 
felt traits, so called ' jurts.' After a few weeks I had 
oocaaion to inquire after the prisoner, tmd received the 
reply that be had disappeared. Upon farther inquiriea 
tiie ooromune elder adioittad that be could not poedUy 
have prevented the prismer from escaping, that to 
guard him wonld have been too much trouble ; and as 
the commune assumed that in any case the Justice of 
the Peace would not inquire for him again, they had 
put him to death at once." This is an example of 
justice which, regardless of local conditions, condemns 
to imprisonment without having prisons. And irtatt 
m<Ai environments as these the Jnstice of the Peace is 
sent into the totally different surroundings of the 
Baltic Provinces, wholly strange to him, and which 
possesses most complicated forms of justice, custom, 
eulture, the languages and the laws of which he does 
not understand. The natural consequence is not only 
an inefficient fulfilment of his official duties, but tito 
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desire to leare aa booh as possible this coimtry which 
seems to him as strange as tits steppe of the Kughizes. 
Jurisdiction is the only branch of administration which 
has preserved until to-6&j some independence from the 
administrative caprice of the Centre, and in which the 
moat indostrioas and honest elements of the country 
congregate. In law circlea, and in a few Provinci&l 
Assemblies, something of the enthusiasm, the zeal, the 
devotion awakened by the reform of the " sixties " have 
still been preserved. But how is a love of duty to 
exist unless the official has at the same time the satis- 
faction of observing and enjoying the beneficent effects 
of his laboars 1 How can the official tsike an interest 
in his work without enjoying the fruits of it) How 
can he care for these fruits when the field of his activity 
is, and must remain, foreign to bim, dnco ooming from 
afar he will soon have to leave it again t The nomadic 
Tschinownik who, in the administration <^ his office, 
listens to-d&y to the language of the Kirghizes, to-morrow 
to that of the Letts and Oermana, the day after to 
Lithuanians and Poles, is boond to become a lifelees 
instroment ; he cannot grow familiar with the land of 
his activity, much lees take an interest in it. The 
activity of such am official must turn to "paper 
administration," as which it has long since been at 
home in Russia. The natural consequence is that hia 
interests tarn all the more exclusively to his own 
advantage. His interest is thus subdivided i the 
" ^ff>i" *-*i ^^ personal favour of hia superior, probably 
also the filling of bis own pocket ; the State, i.e., the 
knowledge or the guess at the general desires of the 
higher powers ; his district, i.e., the care to prevent 
anything from happening which might go against him 
with the officials above. The re^ welfare of the people, 
and of the country which he really ought to serve, 
almost invariably comes last. In addition there is the 
fact that the demand for officials is enormous, but the 
number of good ones very small 

Int^rity has never been at home amongst Russian 
offi«ialB; and it is not even to-day. Dishonesty and 
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offieUliam tend towards centralisation from below. 
LoYe of power, love of ease, distrust of superiors ood 
■elf-confidenoB incite tlie Central powers to ezoeamTe 
centralisation, not only of their power bat of tbe 
management of affairs in detail and in far-off local 
matters. Centralisation baa reached a stupendons 
height under the present Goveroment. The more 
energetic a Minister is, the more he is ready to remove 
existing defects in a province by treating them 
personally and to satisfy general wants 1^ uniting in 
his person all the means for power. This is a tendency 
from which there necessarily follows this other: to 
create in the conditions of the State as deep-rooted as 
possible a state of uniformity. The more uniform tbe 
circumstances are, the more easily can the Uinister 
sapervise^ watch and manage ^em ; every deviation 
from the average, from mediocrity, is an obstacle ; every 
show of activity in a province, a commune, a class, a 
person, looks suspicious. His principle is — Measures, 
not men ! And the more strongly you centralise and 
equalise, the greater weight is laid upon the passing 
of laws and of ordinances, the more do personalitiea, 
c^iaracters, disappear into the background. Paper 
adminisb«tion flourishes, the living germs of individual 
strength perish. Thus at last the grandest tree is 
doomed to die ! 

If one wished to enumerate one by one the distinctive 
features of Russia and England, or of Russia and the 
United States, there would be no end of them, To the 
most apparent differences, however, belongs the division 
of power in the one, and in the other. State. In Russia 
it is vested entirely in tiie Ooverment ; in the Anglo- 
Saxon States entirely in the people. In Russia all 
movement, all life starts from above; in the United 
States everything from below. In Russia tbe lava 
from the ever-active crater of laws and ordinances rises 
to an unsightly mass ; in England there is no systematic 
collection of laws ; and in America laws and ordinances 
are made by some thirty distinct States, which govwn 
themselves. In Russia all initiative, all individoali^ 
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in the prarince) diatrict or commune is Buppreased ; in 
AmericA the orefttive power liea with the individuaJs, 
^e pariBhea, the aeparate Stabes. In BuasiA, the work 
of the individual is reduced by the State to a minimnni, 
it is paralvaed, watched over diatrostfally, hedged in by 
a hundred by-laws ; in America every nerve ia olive, 
every muscle strained in unhampered strength and 
l&bour. Id Russia fear creeps through all the members 
from the head to the feet ; in America everything and 
everybody is filled with self-confidence. In Bussia 
every show of independence as regards justice, custom, 
language, faith, material and spiritual organisation of 
life is kept unstable, chained, crushed ; in America the 
free striving of all individual and oollective powers 
produces hourly new rights and customs, new forms of 
faith, of material and spiritual life. Con there be the 
slighteet doubt, in the face of such contrasts, for 
which of these States, competing in so many ways, the 
victory will bel Con people in Russia still indulge in 
vain hopes of the youth of the Russian people, of 
its potential strength, which merely requires proper 
guidance in order to perform great things 1 Will thoy 
not be converted by the empirical strength of the Anglo- 
Saxon State 1 

For the present there seems to be no chance of this. 
The great«Bt working power, which has for a long time 
occupied a seat in the Bussian cabinet, is endeavour- 
ing to^ay, as we have seen, to get rid of the comer- 
stones of self-goTemment which were laid forty years 
ago. Monsieur Witte goes on centralising and equalis- 
ing, and other Ministers ore giving him assistance. The 
financial fireworks are dazzling enough to hide a great 
deal of what is dork. With a Budget of nearly 2000 
millions they tiiink to conquer the world. Since the 
wonder has been accomplished, since Bussian gold is to 
be found in everybody's pocket — if he has any money — 
tb&j almost think thenuelves conjurers. The Financial 
Minister is to-day in reality the Chonoellor of the Empire. 
In a Budget Report he announces an agrarian reform as 
though he were Home Mioister ; in another be refers to 
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the Chineae imbroglio and to foreign politics in the tone 
of a Foreign Minister. He so completely maoageB the 
railwaya that the Minister of Domain only aeems to 
be the head of his own department. Finally, he takes 
over the chairmanAhip in a conference of Ministers and 
high dignitaries for thediscnssion of a propoaad agrariui 
reform. Even the law hardly dares approach him. By 
defending autocracy the Minister defends tbe power 
which he holds in the hollow of his hand. So great a 
power may be temporarily very useful in a State like 
Russia, when it is employed to revivify the exbaosted 

Krtfl of the Empire. This, as we have seen, the 
nancial Minister has attempted b^ raising the 
industries. Meanwhile, the vitJity of these artificial 
industries has decreased considerably, and the two or 
three million men occupied in industries represent no 
strong industrial working class which might be equal to 
foreign competition. At the same time hardly any- 
thing has been done hitherto for the resuscitation of a 
100 million farmers, for the revival of real fundamental 
national economy. With the construction of railways 
and factories alone the wide gulf which separates the 
Bossian people from Western civilisation, even in our 
days, cannot be bridged over. 

Moneieor Witte has now tackled even this problem 
by insiating with the monarch upon the appointment of 
a great commission for the reform of agrarian life under 
his leadership. The power of the Financial Minister la 
supported by the univerwil oouBciousnees that he alone 
con avoid the downfall. Turgot is reported to have 
said, " Qive me five years of assured diotatorehip and 
I will save France." Who knows but Monsienr Witte 
may think likewise. But, if he should save Russia, it is 
not tbe Russia of to-day which will emerne. It will 
merely be a revolution from above by which he will 
endeavour to avoid a national rising. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

Quwnom OF coirsTrTDTioH 

Thb Btmggle in which Busaift is engnged with the 
cinlised Btatea of Europe and America ia a desperate 
one. Yonder, in the Weat, the power, which formerly 
gravitated towards the monarch and the Qovemment, is 
sinking into the ever-hroadeaing strata of the people, 
and thos gaining in circnmferenoe, in durability, and in 
atabihty, although it must be confessed with the loss of 
warlike conquering mobility. Rassiai, on the contrary, 
ia very mobile with r^ard to foreign enterprises, by 
drawing all the strength of the people from the lower 
strata to the top and by keeping the centre of gravity 
in the autocratic ruler, thus causing her strength to be 
more efficient for use, but to lose its value for the de- 
velopment of the people. The political conformation of 
modem Europe in the Parliamentary era has reached a 
point when the faith of many in this form of government 
which has been worshipped for a hundred years as a 
political idol has begun to totter. The confidence of 
Europe was shaken by the experience that the most 
perfect constitution, the finest Parliamentarism leads to 
ever-fresh social ferment, and that, the lover the strata 
which participate in political life the coarser the forms 
of this life become, and the more difficult the treatment 
of its substance. The growing influence of the masses 
upon politics magnifies political teohniqae, restricts 
thought by fostering desire and furthers a sort <rf violence 
in the conflict of interests, which often brings in its 
train the excessive consumption of working capacity 
without adequate results. Logic and experience alike 
show that as soon as political power penetrates too low 
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down, the S(»to nuu the risk of beuig niddenly plftoed i 

npside down, becuue despotism finds its way eiUier i 

into the muaes or into the hinds of one IndividnaL < 

The BnniAns, who ftlways follow with a vei; keen i 

interest poUticaJ life in Europe, have noticed long ago 
the decKttse in the prestige of tbo Fftrliements of 
Eorope. From this the; metily dnw the ooncloBioD | 

th&t ParliMnentftrism is played out and overlook the 
fact th&t, however Germans may abuse the weak pmnts 
Farliamentfl show, it would be hard to find one Gterman 
really deeirona of setting sidde popular rapresentataon, 
and of allowing the Emperor to govern as an antoorat. 
And if they do not seriously arrive at the oonclnaion 
that the constatational form of government is played 
ont, the desire for self-glorification, nevertheless easily 
prompts tbem to represent their own csaric oonstitation 
as arch'Bunian, and far superior to the representative 
eonstitntion of Europe. It is this same desire for 
originality which was the canae of the Russian village 
constitution being stamped as a national relic and 
maintained, to the miefortone of the people, even unto 
this day, and that confused brains to-day declare in- 
dividusJism uid ot^eotivism to be great and ancient 
Bnasian principles. Hey are ilirown hither and 
thither between the desire for internal develcnnnent 
and the dislike of oonfesung their incapacity, and thus 
tiiey never advance. The condition of a&irs is an 
ezoeedingly difficult one, not only for the patriotic 
Russian but also for the practical statesman. For he 
too must recognise that the internal development of 
Russia, in the way that European culture understands 
it, is only possible by renoancing traditions and 
external claims which no State and no people would 
renounce easily, Russia will never become a civilised 
State as long as she pursues, as she has done hitherto, 
a world-policy and national propaganda, and she will 
not be able to pursue tiiis world-policy any longer if she 
nnonnces her former despotic bureaucratic oentralisa- 
ti(m. To add eveiy day 238 squan km. of land, and 
simultaneously to form a nationally and eodesiasticaUy 
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aniform Rnasiftn popniation, from a people speaking 
120 different tongoes, this only a despotic centralised 
Qovermnent may, I do not aay aooomplisfa, but attempt. 
With a population anch a§ tliat of tlie United States 
tiie greatMt Empire in the world might be ruled 
withont great difficulties and with the most liberal 
form of government. To ^ush into Farliamentarism 
with a Rnssion population such as it is to-day would be 
a dangerous experiment, even if Russia were to renoance 
her position as a world-power which she enjoys to-day. 
On the other hand, it is ht^jeless to attempt to develop 
the BussiaD people with the present system of govern- 
ment, so as to enable them to compete with the 
European and American civilised States. Such as the 
people are to-day they will, in the most favourable case, 
be able for a certain time to support a standing armv 
of 1^ milliona and an enormons Budget, bnt they will 
be unable to overtake, either economically or in- 
tellectually, the leading civilised peoples belund whom 
they are lagging more and more. To accomplish this 
a slow internal process of education for independenoe, 
work and freedom would be required under a Oovem- 
ment which, renouncing all external splendour, would 
devote itself exclusively to the economic and intellectual 
life of the people. To such a rupture with its tradition 
and inclination any Government would only resort in 
the case of extreme necessity, and more especially a 
Qovemment whose position is particularly based npon 
foreign policy and the satisfaction of national and 
ecclesiastical feelings. Such a break could hardly take 
place except in consequence of great upheavals through 
war or revolution. It seems, however, that numerous 
elements in Russia are determined to accept even this 
condition, simply in order to emerge from the state of 
complete stagnation into which national life has sunk 
throughout the greater part of the Empire. 

It ia difBcult to imagine a revolution breaking out in 
Russia such as would be possible in other countries. 
The natural conditions of the country, as well ss the 
character of the Russian poople, are diametricaUy 
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opposed to it. The only gFe»t rebellionB which took 
plftce in the BeTeiit«entli and eighteenth centuries were 
rendered posaiUe solely by the fictitious authority of 
the CzEu-. The fleet ot Stenka Koaina had at its head 
a richly-adorned cz&rio Bawko, in which the Czar 
Alexai was supposed to be hidden. Pugatschew gave 
himself ont to be Peter III. Nowadays the country 
population is roused by foiled macifeatoes of the Gear. 
It cannot, however, be denied that never before was 
there so much material for revolutionary risings as there 
la at the present time. The population of the few large 
towns adopts more and mora openly the spirit which 
revolutionary propaganda discriminates. The middle 
classes, to a great extent even the tipper classes, are 
enemies of the State ; the conntnr popidation is roused 
by hunger; the question whetner the Army is stiJl 
safe has already been mooted. And it cannot be 
answered in the afSrmative. Russia is no longer secure 
from revolutions which might spread into lai^^ circles 
and prove to be mora than mere palace revolntiocs. 
Finances, national economy, Belf-govemment, these are 
the things which will decide the immediate fntnre of 
the Empire, 

We have seen in a former chapter how the most 
powerfol man in Russia at the present time apparently 
stands for ^e maintenance of absolutism. He might aa 
refuted with the words of a very important and ex- 
perienced Russian statesman whom I have mentioned 
before.' The writer does not belong to the young 
revolutionaries but to the cautious and experienced 
pe(^le who, under the blows of the reaction, hare 
maintained their equilibrium. He refasea the 
Parliamentary form of government as unsuitable for 
Russia because she as yet lacks political experience and 
schooling. But he asks that the unlimited power 
should be restricted and the monarch be freed from the 
corrupting influence of the reigmng bureaucracy. For 
tibis purpose he thinks it would suffice to call together 
in the capital an assembly ot men elected by votes ; two 
•BuiiamAtSMtiflhtFaenlitAOnaury. 
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or three from each FroTincial Assembly in the various 
Governments, which assembly would have to deliberate 
upon drafted laws and upon ihe Budget. At the 
same time the State Council would be purged of the 
members belonging to it according to the Tschin only, 
and be made into an Upper House. With this the 
Constitution would be given and nobody need worry 
his head any further. Necessarily the elected members, 
however, would be endowed with rights, since a merely 
advisory assembly must always be dependent upon the 
reigning bureaucracy, and the point at issue would be 
how to bridle the latter, A counterweight against the 
Tschinownicism surrounding the throne could only be 
afforded by a perfectly independent organ with a 
decisive voice in internal aSairs. Only an assembly 
furnished with rights oould restrict the will of the 
monarch himself, which is the first condition of law 
and order. "As long," says the writer, with a delicate 
understanding of the condition of things, " as long as 
the monarch does not accustom himself to the idea that 
his will is not all-powerful, that there exists a law 
independent from him, te which be must bow, it is 
useless to think of any sort of guarantee for rights, and 
for the bridling of the capricious official power — all will 
remain as before." 

All this is very true and very dear, no doubt, only 
the questioD is \^ which road to reach this goal, in a 
State in which the desire for rights is so undeveloped 
in the great mass of the people and the longing for 
power so great among the organs of the Qovemment. 
If in Russia there were existent the customs, the 
patience, the understanding for slow organic develop- 
ment, perhaps this road might be found. Let them 
renounce the part of a world-power and of a civilising 
State. Let them try not to balance the Budget b^ 
loans and great industrial enterprises ; but, beginning 
at the other end, to further agriculture, local labour, 
the peasants and the home industries. Let them try 
to save by reducing the expenditure upon the Army 
to one-haif. For this war strength may serve to 
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intimidote othere and to make conqoests in Asia, bnt it 
is quite saperflnona for a, peacafiU finaaia, trorbing 
at internal deTolomoent, becanse no enemies threaten 
Rosaia hy land. This State is geographically eitnated 
80 faroviably for a defensive polity, that if it wished 
to disarm in all serionaness it could do so without 
aaking or fearing anyone. fTobody ia at all dangerona 
to Rnssia, except perhaps the Poles, and against them 
an army of milliona of aotdiers ia not required. The 
Western Frontier districta are to-day economically and 
cnltorally the strongest sapportera of the State; they 
may become so politically, too, as soon aa the State gives 
up in these regions the struggle against nationality 
and confeaaiona, and as aoon aa the Western Fnmtier 
is opened up to the influx of Weatero ideas. Germany 
is the most conv^iient and safest of neighboura 
Bua^a haa, and might become the moat useful it 
Russia decided to work hand in hand with her in the 
domains of poUtioal and economic life. It ia in tiie 
intereat of Germany that Russia should remain a 
world Power, and the same may he aaid vice verad. 
A closer union of both Statea would enable Russia to 
remain a world Power, and at the same time to restrict 
her armaments by land on a great acale. Only then 
will ahe become materiaU; and intellectually the means 
of furthering internal development. 

Nobody threatens her economic intereata, except, 
perhaps, England, and to protect herself against 
Engluid by a fleet the Russian Navy alone is much 
too email ; moreover, it can never be ao increased as to 
become eqoal to that of England — her small ooaat-Iine 
prohibits this. The interests which the fleet ia to 
aafegnard are not in proportion to the costs it entails, 
as long aa the Kavy cannot rely with certainty on the 
co-operation of other sea Powers. Without the help 
of another naval Power the Russian Navy of to-day is 
of little value, just aa the Army costs far more than the 
interests which it is to protect are worth. A similar 
condition prevails in matters relating to the defmiaive 
position which Russia is taking up with regard to 
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cdvilufttion. She wisheB to force BaBsian nationftl 
cnltnre, and culttire cumot be foTY^. Infltoad of 
porening oational conquesta in the West which cost 
mnch and give no return, the frontier ought to be 
opened wide to the influx of foreign culture, the 
provinces with ooltnral elements of their own be 
fostered and provincial and individual activity from St 
Petersbnig to Odeaaa be encouraged. Since abeoluttsm 
in Enrope haa fulfilled its uniting centralising task, a 
federate State organism has become the leading principle 
of the civilised States. In this the Qermanic people in 
America, Qermany and England take the lead; and 
the greater a State is the more it requires internal 
variety in order to maintain external union, and even 
more in order to develop its culture. This is the case 
in Russia too, only that here another and milder form 
of the federative principle is in question, namely, 
provincial decentralisation. The Provincial Assembly 
should be the school in which political experience may 
be gatliered and the art of self-government be learnt, 
from the want of which the Empire is sickening. In 
the whole Empire the religious conscience should be 
nnhampered, and the persecution of the sects and of all 
those who do not belong to the Orthodox Faitik should 
oease. But, with regard to these internal a&irs, the 
slow and sure way is seldom taken in Russia. On the 
one hand, you see the saplings of provincial self- 
government planted yesterday uprooted to-day because 
they bear no fruit yet ; and on the other, the desire 
to feast on the oonsoionsoMs of Slavonic civilisation, 
and of being a world Power even before having ob- 
tained the means for this end, and before this civilisation 
itself has been created. 

Moreover, are the people who wish for a Parliament 
■o certain that universal su&age, that a modem 
constitution will be the foundation of the liberty for 
which they are longing so much I True, they will 
obtain the freedom to speak and to write as they feel. 
But the freedom of individual, communal, provincial 
develt^ment! Localsecurityfromoentralcoerciont . . . 
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Bevolations are more despotic Uian monarohs, and 
liberal doctrineB are as rioleiit as aotocratic afficialiam. 
Even to-day the great mass of the lower classes are 
confroDted with a nobility little fa-milimr with public 
duties, and with an "intelligence" which, with a few 
exceptions, has even less Dotion of practical politics, but 
is filled the more with theoretical school knowledgd 
which th&y think they understand. The Russian is by 
n&tnre democratic ; he inclines towards abetraot 
doctrine and, considering the lack of political education 
and enwrience a Russian representative Oovenunent 
would be ruled by doctrines. An assembly repreeen- 
tative of the whole Empire might issue decrees as 
violent as they were thonghtless ; it might regard 
the right of the individual, this fondamental prin- 
ciple of alt civilised Governments in the same way that 
the old officials did, and uniftH^n centralisation in 
the administration would be arrived at once more 
without previous decentralisation in Jurisdiction and 
legislation, without political schooling in provincial 
self-government. A Russian representative Government 
might easily be carried away to exceed the limits of 
its activity, and much refuse, perhaps even blood, 
would have to flow on the Russian plains before the 
longed-for state of liberty, right and order were attuned. 
We have heard a very powerful Minister declare 
t^e principle of autocracy to be the enemy of autonomy, 
and we have listened to well-known statesmen who 
would restrict autocracy by constitutional rights. 
Apparently these are contrasts, but in reality they are 
not. Power is with the minister and the bureaucracy, 
and experience certainly affirms that abeolutiBm does 
not renounce itself of Its own free wilL The omni- 
potence of the State, however, has within itself limits 
which cannot be exceeded without the danger of 
arriving at impotence, and of calling up economic and 
social catastrophes. That Russia has approached 
dongeroDBly near to these limits, Monsieur Witte himself 
seems to recognise. 

<Mifm ami Cv Limitid, PrimUn, EJMuttl' 
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BMkMUar— " Miss Mann is the Zola of the Er^lish." 

Eiwlford Obeerrer. — " By virtue of her unflinching realism, Miss 
Mann is entitled to be classed as a follower of the siSiooI of Ciabbe 
. . . within her limits she is a Irae artist." 

HimlllKbam OwMtte.— "Miss Mann is an artist in grace and 
el^ance of style. Her book will be read for its literary meiil." 

Pell Kell duette. — " Miss Mann always gives us work of slerling 
merit ... we would heartily praise Hiss Mann's clever treatment of 
the various types to be found among the simple dwellers about ' The 
Fields of Duiditch.' There is the same symoachetic insight displayed 
here that charscleiises all this writer's work— the same keen sense 
of humour, and the same delicious portrayal of child-life." 

ToAdilre Poet. — "A book that lays hold of the reader." 

Ml Edward Garkett writes in theAoAdemj. — "IfyoutryMui 
Mann's 'The Fields of Duiditch ' by the high standard of fidelini to 
natare, her stories, if not masterpieces of art, are masteriy and show deep 
obseivatioDS and delicate aympalhy with human life." 
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! RECOLLECTIONS OF SPORT 

AMONG PIN, PUR AND PEATHER 

By JikMES CONWAT 

r Author ol 

■■ LMtan tnm Uw "f ""■"." " Foikjb Miumc klnion Mtd Dmt," ita. 

p " Mr JantM Oonir»}^i ■ SMollMtioiu of Bport Among Fin, Fnr 

and Fekther,' coToring > iride and eDtertaining flald, form by no 
tneuu the leut intaresting of hU miooB bookt. The AOtbar appMurs 
to poMeu an Ineihanetible store of iporiing randiiUoMicei ; aod be has 
the adTantage — vhieh, we fear, too many writer* on eport haTe oot — 

1 of being able to narrate hl> axperienoea in a conaiie and eminently 

readable faahion. Tbe bald record of anotbei maa'e eport day by day, 

I particnlarly when it doee not riae above the ordinary level, la apt ta 

become wearisome ; and It epeaki well for Hr Conway'e atyie that 
wearineei does not oome with a peroaal of hie nnmberleHe reeollee^na. 
Several ohapten deal with tront and latmon Bahing, and there la a 
capital dliaertatlon on ■ Ooarro Fiih— Freeh Water and Salt,' em- 
bodying mncb eoond advice and many naefnl ldnti."'~'H'orIdL 

"The writer knowi how to treat hie pet mbjeot, 'Sport.' He 
carrlea qb with him on hia eionriiona to river, brook, wood and aea ; 
and we feel the ituuhine, aee the treoe, the grseay laoda, and anlff the 
briny breece in bis entertaining and lively company. The ohapters 
on wild-fowl ebooting are eicaUent in their deecription of the scenei 
in whioh the anther playe the principal part, . . . Thia volnme ie ae 
well gat up ae it ie written. Thoee who are gannine sportaman will 
delight in reading it."— Public Opinion. 

"Mr Conway's eiperienoee of sport of all kinda etretch Imth far 
and wide, and, what ia nnoanal in aportimen, he wielde bis pen with 
as much facility and bdcocbs a* he doee hie rod and his gon, He baa 
many thrlllliig stories to relate of eicitiiig flghte with salmon, of 
grand sport among the deer in the Highlands, and incaessful daye 
•pent tront flatting In the looba and atreams of Northern England and 
of Scotland. A more neefnl, entertaining and well-written book on 
sporting matters is not often met with.''-_Gr(i]9Aic. 

" Hr OoDway'e • Reco! lections' will appeal Irreeiatibly to all lovera 
of tbe varied eport of which be hers enpplies so many grapbie and 
pleasant descriptions."— Gfo6e. 

"We have read Hr Conway's new book with some pleasure ; for 
he describee Ma apart with snob enthasiasm, and he la anch ■ eaccese- 
fnl angler and shot, that it is impossible for a lover of sport not to 
envy him. He deaoribea days ol trontand aalmon flahingio the High- 
lands ; wild-fowl shooting he has enjoyed in estuaries, some deer- 
stalking, and tbe shooting of a monntain foe that had taken to aheep- 
killing. Occasionally bia desoriptians give the reader a very good 
dMoriptife picture of the sport." — i^tctator. 

" This Tolnme will prove a gennine pleaaure to the genuine 
sportaman. Prom trout Sailing to ileer-stalking, from the shooting of 
the wood-eoektothatotthe roe, Hr Oonway has ranged, and obserTed, 
and enjoyed."— " ' 
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With riluBtrations by the Author 

BETWIXT THE LING AND 
THE LOWLAND 

A Book of Country Life, Humour and Sport 

By W. CARTER PLATTS 

Aatkor of "The Tattl^unr Tdes," " The Tattlebary 
TrouMes," "The Wblms of Enamtu," Etc 



" BU bookrokda TsrychannlnglTkndainiplr. Wah&Tetharonghly 
oDjojed 'Betwixt the Ling uid the Lowlud,'" — Daili/ Nne: 
" A oapitil (if>iuitT7 hoIltUf tor thois who stay io tawn. Rorkl life, 

rrt, ««eiiea, penoDa, br^htly, reAlistioally p-eaented in tUrty 
pten, and a dozen or ao of tIliiatntiaiu.'''^Baoitiinm. 
" Ur Carter PlAtts hu given na somatliing nhich ia Tery pl«Maat 
In ita own -nj. la the oourae of 800 pageR ha hu prodnMd ma 
InTaaloTT of tha amnaementa of the eonntry life M It uemi to Mm on 
the Yorkahira hilla. We hST* nerer r^ > book with bo mnch 
pleasnrethat ludleaa atyle. It might have been written with awalking- 
atick dipped in tar. It haa no ' atjle,' bat ■aanredl; c'eil Chommt 
atme, and thna he really deacribaa very wall, by means of many 111- 
ohoaen wonia, the joya ot life at 'Meadowroyd.' He telle many 
good atoriea, and aome old ones ; eren the bad ttoriea are diverting. " 
— Daily Chronicle, 

"A. channmg oollaetlon of etorie* ot Yorkehlre ooonti? life, 
hnmoiu' and aport, and the freshnesa of the moor, monnUin and 
■tream ichich they bring In their train. The simple annala of 
Tiilagers, their Joyg and sorrowB, ore ohronicted with a master hand, 
and the deaoription ot places glvei an added aharm to a capital book, 
whioh is tnmiahed with aeveral ItlastrationB." — Liverpool Conner, 

" Mr Platta ia at hla beat in bia pictnrea ot genuine nnipoilt 
Yorkahlre folk, and the bite ot their racy, idiomatic talk which he 
frequently qaotei are dellghtfnl. He enlivene his pagea with aome 
good atoriea, and tries hie hand at parody — in ' The VEUags Poacher,' 
for Instanoe, otter Longfellow. . . , Those who care tor the oonntiy 
will find it pleasant to read." — Literary World. 

" Ht W. Garter Platta, the amosing angling editor of the YorkMhirt 
Poflfnot vithantjoBtloednbbedthe'Hax Adeler' ot< ArtemnsWard, 
Junior,' ot theae timee), haa stlnok a new rein and a deeper note ill 
'Betwixt the Ling and the Lowland.' As a deacriptire writer of 
natural aeenery, especially of bird and beast (ftra NaturaXitr Platta 
reminda na ot Richard JefFeries, thongh not in atyle. He hae the 
aame gifts ot minnte, accnrata observation and clearneaa ot eipreaeion ; 
bnt, over and above, he writes with a lightsomeness and delieata 
hnmonr ot which Jefferiea knew nothing. Bnt Mr Platte U tar more ; 
hla gifts of charaoteHsation are ot a high order, and in more than one 
splaodical sketch of life inhia maoTland village he has many tenches 
of pathos. From title-page to ■ finis ' there Ia not a doll page in this 
bright and breeiy book, which also, by the way, te admirably 
illastrated by the aathor." — Liverpool Daily PotI, 
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NEW BOOKS BY ROBERT H. SHERARD 

JLnUtoi of 'The WUta OtifM Of BngUwl,' ote. 

In Crown 8vo, banibome clotb gilt. Price 3s. 6d. net 

With Portrait of the Author [SuntJ SiXtiM 

THE CRY OF THE POOR 

Bong an icconnt of a three monUu' tonr amoag the Paritthi 
of the United ICiiifl^dom 



' Mr Sherard's account of hu squalid journey throogh the bIueiis in the gttM 
mannikcturing tovms of England, ScotUnd and Irelaod is luridtj picturesque. 
... Mi Sheraid's book should be iaTaluable to the National Uousu^ Refonit 
Association.' — Daiijr CArvaicle, 

'This book is the result of real baid work aodettaken with the best of 
motives, and it should not be overlooked by those who are honestly endeaTonriw 
to alienate the wretchedneM of the nnhappy dum-dweUen of our gttat dties? 
— Sl/ame/i Catette. 

'A decidedly interesting oontiibatlon to the literature of a great problem.' — 

' The book contains a good many data, well stmag tt^ether, on which the 
social refotmer may work. — Literature. 

' Like " Tlw White Slaves of England," "The Cry of the Poor " should help to 
fix popular attention on the Elaritvg defects of our social system.'^ Ciujino Herald, 

' Mr Sherard hal made a considerable reputation in studying the actual con- 
dition of the poor in this country. Those studies and observations should be read 
by all who are interested in Eoglish aflaira, and, above all, may be commended 
to the patriotic Christians of the land.' — Bradford Oiierver. 

' A most instructive vatame. ' — Mormng LauUr. 

' Mr Sherard has, in his latest book, lifted the lid of a cauldron seething with 
vice and misery, and disclosed for our horror a depravity unimigioable save by 
those whose contact with it has been close and sympatheUc' — Eaitem Memaig 

BY THB SAHIB AUTHOR 

In Crown 8vo, huid«taie cloth. Price Sa. 6d. net 

THE CLOSED DOOR 

Being; the true and fUthful account of an ezperimeitt In Propria 
Penana of the treatment accorded to Paaper Immiejanta in New 
York Harbonr by the OfBctals of the Amencan Democracy. 



'A book worth n*A\n^'—Acadtmy. 

' Mr Sherard puUished these sketches originally in the Daify Ejcfrtii, and 
so novel and interesting are they that they were well worth preierving u a 
volume. ' — Madame. 
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LUCAS CLBBVFS NEW NOVEL 

OUR LADY OF BEAUTY 

Betog the itofy at the lore of dutf lc» VIL 
King of Prance, tod Agnet SoreUe, 
. . DeoaoieeUe de Promentem . 

Writteo by her "Boooe Amie," I 

Madame de Bkixevills, io the year of Grace 1450, I 

Maooir de Beaut^ur-Marae j 



Gmtille AsD« pin dlmuMor tu ahUt 
La canH ftul de Pnoee Rooonw 

do* Bouia oa U« dnot btnutc 



LUCAS CLEEVE 
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A Selection from the List of Books 

POBLISHBD BT 

MESSRS DI6BY, LONG & CO. 

X X SPRING LIST, 1904 X X 
NEW SIX SHILLING NOVELS 

An Ordeal by PIre. By Alun Upward. 

Rose Fleming. By Dora Russbll. 

The Love that He Passed By. B; Iza Duffiis Hardy. 

Rath Anstey. By Jkan Middlbmasb. 

A Faithful Love. By G. Bekesfdrd FitzGbbald. 

A Sunbeam from Italy. By Cissib Rvcroft. 

Major Singleton's Daughter. By Sarah Tttlsr. 

The Chameleon. By Clarence Forbstibr-Walkbr. [Stctmd Edition. 

The Diamonds. By J. S. Fletchbk. [Seiond Sdilimi. 

By Mutual Consent. By L. T. Mbade. {Third Edition. 

Free Soil, Free Soul. By Lucas Clbevb. [Second Ediiiim. 

The Darkest Hour. By Loujs Tracy. [Seceiid Edition. 

A Pitiful Part. By Maud Arnold. 

His Eligible Qrace the Duke. By Arabella Kbnbaly. 

The Silent Watchers. By Dora Russbll. ISccand Ediiiim. 

The Yellow Holly. By Frrgus Huhb. [Third Edition. 

Beauty In Distress : A Stnry of the Sti^. 

By Gbrtrudb Warden. [Seiotid Edition. 

The Forest Prince. By Bryam W. Ward, M.A. 
The Desborough Mystery. By Alice M. Diehl. 

NEW THREE-SHILLINGS AND SIXPENNY NOVELS 
In Ll(e'5 Afternoon. 

By Curtis Yorke. Author of ". 
MEniDi7 Incainale," " Husb," «c. 

The Face In the Mirror. 

Bv Helen Mathers. Author i 
■■Comin' thro' the Byt," "Veo. 
VlciTM," •' Dsh LLa," Sc. 

Rush Times and 5cimp. 

By W. Carter Platts. Author < 
"TheTottlcburyTjJcs,'"ThcWhiir 



Nobody's Widow. 

By GtRrnuDE Wahdek. Aulhoi of 
" A Syndicate of Sinnerj," &c. 

Dr Olennle's Daughter. 

By B. L. FarJKON. Aolhoror-'Thi! 
Mystery of the Koyal MaU," Sc. 

The Golden Tooth. 

By J. M'Laren Coubak. Auihor of 
"The Angel of the Cavenut," &c, 

M'Onieroy's Millions. 

By Ua DUPFUS Hahdv, Author of 
" In the Springtide of Love," &c. 

The Red-Meaded Man. 

"fcomin' Ihio" the Rye." Third By Febgus Huwb. Auihorof'Tlw 

EdiHim. Mysleiy of a Hansom C»h," Sic. 
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NEW SIX SHILLING NOVELS 



A Romance of Twin Daughters. By R. St J. Corbet. 

Anthoi of ' The Baiden of an Hoooni,' ' The Canon's Daughlers,' &c. 
'A briEht* pfejiutaE ttory otnad life, with & Apiceof love And Uughta Had plenty of 
ipulclmg daiogae.'—£tniiiiitiiuii Camillt. 

' A pleuutty wriltBD book. The chaiacten ue well iit.va.'—Lltmiry Wtrld. 

An Egyptian Tragedy. By !Richabd Henry Savage. 

Author of ' My Official Wife,' &c. [Sitetid Editian. 

'WiitteD id ft bold, mutarfuL style, crowded with AdreOttlKt > . . the Ul«t llkvlte 

• — ^ling leaAiSf.—Birmintkam "-' 

levB^ not on^ niii&es the i( 

Under tbe Sword. By the Countess de Sulualla. 

Aathor of < Katbteen'i Revenge,' ' The Trail of Che Serpent,' &e. 

'A cbunning novel . . . vill cnchein the iptercst of the ruider fiom the begintuDg. 
—LiHrfBulCsiiritr. 

'Ad admirably wiiina work, full of ittong iltuuisni ud diunatlc incidinti. Tba 
CooDless bui vrilten giupbiully of Ibe tcenei of poverty sod vice to be met with b tba 
Sut EndofLoDdoD. like well-told slory.'—}'r'r*i*nY^iraUL 

An Aristocratic Detective. By Richakd Marsh, 

Author of 'The Beetle,' ' Frivolitiei,' Ac With Fiontispiece by 
Hasoi-d Piffakd. Pictorial clolh. \_Fanrth EdUim. 

'Mi Msnb tetis is & vecy igietible Dunner ■ DUDitxr of detective iIDriti of [be 
tbe book jdlDgelher will enhance the tepuutian ofthe author.'— C«frt Circular. 

'Thtwholsof Ibeikelchei aie vigorous and racy, being told in a lively uplo-date 
of aitiirlag volume will lud this one with gi«l '\o\.tsta.'—Baatrm Mtmint Ntwt. 

Wliat Hector had to Say. By Mrs Leith-Adaus (Mrs 
Db CouBCy Laffan). Author of 'A Garrison Romance,' 'Bonnie 
Kate,' 'Accessory ailei the Fact,' &c. 

'A cbanninj (roup otitoriea.'— JVo/rt»if*«»i G^mriiMM. 

' Mr) Leiib-Adaini'i ilyls alune makei bee ilDTiei deligblful. Tfaii [i ■ volnme not 
U be overlooked.'— ^irmiKf Aon Gatttli. 

Greek Peasant Stories. B; Neil Wyhn Williams. 
AuthoT of 'The Bayonet that Came Home,' &c. 

'Ht Neil WynoWillianu'i collection of Greek Fount Storit) an, taken individu- 
ally, artiitk little iketcbes. Tbeir chief iatereit lici is the detineallon «f the cliHacler 
cf the nodem Greek. The iloriei mnke pleaiani itt&ri%.'—Liltralitri. 

• Ui Neil Wynn WUliinu hu written a book thai pleuei, like the namtin of u 
boneit tianllet, end in which ooe thing at leait, the " Note) rroiD the Constryude, 
Greece," [la Ut of deacription that dcieirei lo hecenie claiilcaL'— J>(a,(fr. 

A Deal wltb the King. By Jahzs T. Findlay. 

Anthoi of ' The Secession in the North,' ' Silent Places,' ftc. 

' A cbarming KHnance. Tbe itoiy it full of aiigiDality.'~Z,m& J^tmry, 

'Aicirrbgitory. Mr Findlay poueuei mnch of tbe gift of bin great coonCrymeD, 
Sir Waller Scon and Robert Louii Sievenion, for lelllnE a story. The public couU do 
with many more books of Ihii wholaoine Iyp<.'--C«>rt Cirailar. 

' In Ibis carefuUy.wiitlea tale then aie not lacking the cltsenti of tbe beii kind of 
TOivialic noveL The itory ii delightful in CTcry retpeci. Bpovgh to uy that not for 

London : DIGBY, LONG & CO., l8 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, £.C. 



NEW SIX SHILLING NOVELS 



A New Messiah. By Robert Chomik. 

Author or ' A Plunge into Spice,' ' Kitty's Victom Cross,' &c 

end «hw'fd^d mislcKog i^lJ«\^-G^™'^*?fltf^ 

The Woman He Chose. By R. M. Kennedy. 

■ Mr Kennedy has Ihe ( 
Every char.cler in the bg. 
LUoary iVarld. „ , ,„ ,, 

' This is s chatuiing slory, and well m.Hen. —Dramatic World. 

A Black Vintage. By Morice Gerard. 

Author of 'A Man of the Moment,' 'Queen's Male.' 'For Empire,' 
' The Tenant of the Grange,' &c. \Seimid Edttim. 

'Readers who ■ppiedRle ■ thotoughly absorbing ■nyiteiy slory My 1«1k sp Mr 
Gerard's Islen novel with the u'uiance ihU li is good and eicitutg. Mi Gtnml knom 
well how 10 hold Ihe roder'. ilttniion, and he doei jo*ith considerable skill. Ha p^ 

The whSe^Kiry is remarkably well canctived, and when the cuttiiill falls Ihe myttery il 
laid bate, thf result being at once diamalic and Cisdiiiling.'—inw>M/ J/ffruf?- 

In Deep Water*. By Mrs Bagot-Hartk. 

Author of ' Wrongly Condemned,' ' Bianca,' &c. 
' Is one of the mosi povn^rful iind fsscinaling books of fiction that w> h*T* read Icir 

To-day and To-morrow. By Eleanor Holmes. 

Author of ' A Painter's Romance,' ' Life's Filfnl Fever,' &e. 

Daiir TiU^afh. " . „ , 

• "To-day and To-morrow'' is n clever novel '~r™/*. 

Rollins-Flax. By Sinclair Ayden. 

'Mt Avdcn'sboolt is well written, and as a faithful piclura of Russian lib is to b« 
recommended. Life in rural Russia is described in a manner equalled by few EngUdi 

' Life anj'hjpfeniTigs in Little Russia aie capitally described in Ihis pleasant nonl, 



The Black Pilgrim. By Michael Czajkowskl Translated by 

the Count S. C. db Soissons. With PortiBit of the Author. 
'"The Black Pilstim" i> a wild but picii 
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NEW SIX SHILLING NOVELS 



Dcvaytls. By Marya Rodzikwicz. 

Anchor of ' Anima Vilis," ' Distaff,' Ac Translated by Count S. C. 

DB SOISSONS. 

a gmt writer of sowrd^ merit and undenUbU 



chum. To tboH unacquainud wilb Polith liKnluie, ifas whoUi 
„,b, n, . __rr! ,___.__.._ _ , •. 

Itii 



ovdXJr^'AninaVi"' " 



Devaylb" U» fu finer novel ihui " Aninw Villi," which wutiuislued lutye 
be book which won Miis Rodiiewici het papuluitr in Polutd; ii euncd hcri 



The Rector's Temptation. By E. Lodge. 

Author of 'The Mystery of Bloomsbury Crescent,' &c. 
' A very Mleruining slory of church Mod parochial yitt.'—Briilol Mmury. 

philanlhtoiHC effort. iLisauite wonhyof Ihe repuuti on of the author, and ii thoroualiiv 
whole»i>ieuicl»innilaLin£.'— /'ff?-i!ii>isi>M7'i>iw. 

The Love that He Passed By. By Iza Duffos Hardy. 

Author of 'A New Othello,' 'A Butterfly,' &c. With Frontispiece 
by Harold Piffard. 

'A really clever novel. The meril of wkich ii enlujiced by graphic poitI»y«l ot 
Califoraian life aod manners. A well-Iold siory »el in a vivid and oriimal (iin.'— 
Morning Pnl. 

Tangles: th« Oame and the Onlookers. By Aux Orisnt. 

'A story with no real beEinning and no real ending of Ibe Game of Life ; in which 
■he onlooktn are ■> real and ai atiiactive ai the players. There ix good work is the 

■A clever and intereHtine novel, ■'Tangle" is t^ughlfiilly and well written, and 
wtlE more ibaa repay peruial.'— Zf«d!r Mtrcury. 

A Son of Mischief. By Reginald E. Salwey. 

Authorof "The One Alteniative,"The Finger of Scorn,' &c. 
ofnovel-wriimg.'— On(iW*. _ ^ _ ^ eres a ira. gran 

from fint la UO-'—Brlslnl lUircuiy. 

'A cieverly.wrLttcn book . . . will be read with pleasure by Ibo» who object to 
convsntionaljty in Action.' — Ahtrdttn Frrt Prtts- 

• A lively itory. with a real plot, fine cbanctec drairing and dramatic liluationi.'— 

Th« Devil's Throne. By Elizabeth Whiteley. 

■ A ^gular and thrilling story. The story of " she-devil " disguised M ■ beautiful and 

The Heart of Youth, By Nf. £. Winchester. 

Aathor of ' A Romance of the Unseen,' ' Tempest Tossetl,' &c. 

' From Ibe flnt pages one is (truck with the charm and lendemess of tbit book. It is 
essenliallya study in growth of character. Tbefeamieorihebook is thedeicrdniHinE 
of tbe woman and the scenes from child-life, and among the former Mina BarclayS 
eaiily the best. Her umplicily aod gvcdoess of heart make all thai ii uld about her 
OeKihtful readitig . . . an excellent noveL'—CiIufm' ^(nttf. 

London: DIGBY, LONG U CO., l8 Boaverie Street, Fleet SUeet,'^'d|v'~' 
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Mrs Pemberton's Cross. By H. S. EKOSTRdu. 
Author of Colonel Clive's Wife,' Ac. 

'Modem &Qci«Iy £tori« of qnite a roodtnt.' — Trmtt^ 

'The itori«t UK tsid in nvcry graphic and Bighlydeiniplivc Ojlc It is wcU wotfiir 
srbeiiig read, m IhecluiiJictHs we very ceil uid r™liilic«lljipoilnyod.'— .DiwHilw Cnritr. 

In False AtUr«. By G. Norway. 

Anlhor of ' FaJseljr Accused,' &c. 

' There is ■ □<« Utile my'tay in Ibis novel which ch« reads wtU not have dncidated 
until he comes clow id the fiuiih. Inlcrest oe<e 'a iillowed to Rile, and tfai booli ii well 

* We ^auldalmoil be Inclined 10 tult tbe book alongside UVKe of Un Henry Woods,' 
—Shifithl TiUtrnpk. 

The Track of the 5tomi. By Dora Russell. 

IStctHd Edition, 

* An ercilioe love rooiaDce. The chaiacten are well diawn and tbe pl« it #Tdtinc.* 
—Yorlakirt Htratd. 



The City of Shadows. By J. Barnard-Jaubs. 

■ Well told stories of life In South K-sxAc^'—Afamclutltr Cnriir. 

' Hichly lentaliDiul tloiies which are itell woitb reading,'— /Wilfc (^'iitn. 

■ Mr Barnard- jamei' jlories are very well worth reading.'— £»»;»«/ Jftinniy. 

A Fatal Past. By Dora Russell. 

Autlior of ' Foolprints io the Snow,' a:c ilTtird Editien. 

'An InterbtinK novel founded upon a oomewhat complicated plot which Involvn 
OHisiderable ingenuity in tbe luiavelLing.' — Briitsl Mtrcury. 

The Calling of the Weir. By Frederick Lancbridge. 
Antfaoi of ' The Dreams of Dania,' ' Love has oo Pity,' &c. 

'A very welt'Written and decidedly Intereitia)- story of Irlih Life, " Tbe Calling of 

bis insight into character, his touches oF loco) CQlour, all these tuiigs are excellent, and^ 
in short, the work of an anist.'— /'ai'/ J/nViCaaillr, 

Whose was the Hand ? By J. E. Muddocr. 

Author of For God and the Ciai,"Stripped of the Htuel.'&c. 

>Hr Muddock can certainly write agood Knsational noi^. " Wboie wu tbe Hand I " 



A Strang ffoneymoon. By Ellis Dean. 

' A sensational Ude . . . many ihtiUing adventora are told in a toy mJ w 
' A clever stoiy founded on some strange advenlurei In the South Seal, '—/Will TV. 
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A Bid for Empire. By Major Arthur Griffiths. 

Author of ' The Rome Express,' &c. [S^titd Edilieit, 

• The book ii brUlinDttr writtcn.'-i'»/in«<. 

'A IIOTT of lox End wivennire in Modem Esypt by the populu Aulhoi of " Tbe 
Rone EipniB." •-~AciLdt«tr- 

Lady Joan's Companion. By Florence Warden. 

Author of ' The House on the Marsh,' ' A Fight to 0. Finish,' &c. 

\Third Editi4)n. 

• A iliiking and movmf romance.' — Beekmam. 

' A clever myatiry ule. tbe plot a ingenioui!; developed. '— Daily Grafktc. 

The Fields of Dulditch. By Mary E. Mann. 

Author of ' Among the Syringas,' ' The Mating of the Dove,' &C. 

[Setmui EdiHim. 

• The book ii full a{\Dttttsl.'—Sf4claler. 

'Miu Maun is ui HTEEtt m eroceiiod elegance of strle.' — Birmfn^kam Ganttt- 
■Tbenvc numyodd chinKtus, life-like viih (Jl their oddilies in "The Field* of 
Doldilch," maay a tale to laugh ovsr and lome !□ laise a tear . . . MJn hlann il one 
of the noTeEisu whose books an oaited on with pleasuiable antidpalion, ud they da 
not disappoint ui when they aimc'—Timti. 

\n Underground Mystery. By Robert H. Sherard. 
Author of ' Jacob Nieraaod,' ' The Ghost's Revenge,' &c. 
_ 'As ■wrilo' of hlEhlyscDiational fiction Mr Shetaid will mote than bear compuitan 
MdiingWod.'— Z/^' ™ ' " "° "'*™""" "" 

'A book of atsorbing interest fiooi cover to cover. The author hji achieved a dbtinct 
mccess, '—Briste! Mirnry. 

'A (boToughly ioleresling and exciting novel which maintains its thrilling jnlereal 
from end to end.'— Ori Camtiluttim. 

Zoy, By C. Howell. 

Author of ' Many Da^s After, ' &c. 

'One has no hesitation in uying Ihat "Coy" is on* of the nost original books we 
have read for a long time. A truly remarkable book, which shows a good deal of power, 

'There ii no lack of originality in "Coy." Tbe style is original, tbe story original, 
the characters original. A book decidedly beyond the nick.— A^fl«* and Him,. 

fh* Kingdom that never Came. By G. Berespord 

Fi'nGBKALD. Author of ' The Minor Canoo,' > Dear Panl,' &c. 

'This book Is much stronger than "Tbe Minor Canon." It is a pathetic itoty 
written with fechng and insight. ' — Littttuy iVtrtd. 

'The book prcseniB some cbanning portraits of charming people, and the "astute 
Jesnit." Father Keeling, u admirably drawn.' — Mamimg £ast. 

' Has the charm of ttaouEbtTulDesi and of certain oii^ nality of treatment. A book 
that will please the cultivaled reader,'— J'foiu^in'. 

'he Qhost's Revenge, and Other Stories of Modern Paris. 

By RoBBKT H. Sbkrard, Author of 'Jacob Niemaiid,' &c 
•Mr Sheraid shows a very thorough knowledge of modem Paris. ... He oevei 
fails to cany the reader away wilb him, and to afford bim genuine enjoyment.'— 

• Mr Sherard is one of the few writers who can collect sionnd thar work tbe real 
atmosphere of modern Paris. '*Tbe Ghost's Revenge" is a collection of stories treating 
ofiifeinthe gay dly just as it is. We have read with considembls admiration "Tha 
GhoM'a Revenge." '•^Llttrary World. 

London: DIGBY, LONG & CO., 18 Bonverie Street, Fleet Street.El&^^^lc 
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The Dream of Her Life. By Mrs Lbith-Adahs (Mrs de 
Coaiey Lafbn). Author of ' Sonnie Kate,' ' Geoffrey Stirling,' &c 
' Tli»e Btoriei cu hanlLy fail to be wclcanie, . . . W< anikdiKlE a ttigc elititUlt 
for the volume.'— CW«. 

^Tbe sIDTies uc dntuiEHiElied by tbdi hsUlby tone ud high puipoH.' — Glmtrw 
Htrald. 

Silent Places. By James T. Findlay. 

AaChoi of * A Deal with the King,' &c. 

n tboK who h»vi sbat bet ap in n 



tliepieital.djiy ScDIcb wiiltrsotliction.'— ^iwdfifi^i-. 

Marina d« la Rey. By Charlotte Moor ('Colonia'). 

' ThLi ii > cborming novel, and, IreRling u it does of the future of South Afri™, it 
ii bound to be of almost univerul interest. Many of Ibe epiuidfs and details of tbe 
Btory, as we iu« told In the preface, are founded upon actuai experience ; a fact wbicb 
lends additional value to ibe book, floer msnneii and cusloRis aie brightly skelcbed. 

beroines— ChrUline Manning, and thii last b tbe tiiiunph of itoty-telling ; vben the 

Part of Their Pathway. By Morton Ellars. 

'A mll'wedied^ul slaiy. ... A booli that'will Inteieit a vast body of tiOTvl 
readets. . . . It IsquiieieftesbiBg."— If«/ir» Jftwuiy. 

A Hospital RtHnatice. By Eleanor Holmes. 

Author of ' Life's Fitful Fever," * The Price of a Pearl,' &c 



:d &ketdk ajtiuically a short 



JosJ: A Study of TempemmeRt. By Florence Severne. 
Aathor of 'A Dowager's Determination,' 'In the Meshes,' &.<:. 



J cleverly-handled itory. It i> in Ibe de 
IS lie drawn that the merit of Ibe book lies. - 
e spring'. 



X-ondon : DIGBY, LONG & CO., i8 Bonverie Street, 
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A Man in Love. By Alice M. Diehl. 

AothoT of 'A Woman's Cross,' 'The Lasi Thro' 
ways,' 'Fire,' &c. 



daitis«l. Bvryl and her giddy 
rd baehVlc'*""" " " ' """* 



flopmenv of ftw f (ory unf< 
■ - '^ 'iindjli»« 



rita ihc I 



and pilieol wooer . . . ih< romance allogtlhtt ii fully worlliy 

Friendly Foes. By Sarah Tytler. 

Author of ' Ciloyenne Jacqueline,' ' Rival Claimants,' &c. 
' "--! of (ht accompliihtd autliorcjs'! simple, htalihy B.orifs lold in n f^ihion Ihu 
■■ '"■ ■ ■- -■ llle chann Ihal mait. ill Miu Tyliw'l 

riendly Kocs^ is very good 'nading, cisveily lold. We heu> II y commend it h> 
^^ s-^M^ral leader, '— J' jyomi-'i GasiUi. 

Tlie Cfaanieleon. By Clarence Forestier-Walker. 

Author of ' The Silver Gate,' ' The Derelict and Tommy," &c. 
' Brillianlly clever. ... We read the »iory with interest and sincere admiration of 
the abiliiy wiih which it i< V,\i:—WB,U. 

' A nqy, vivacious love itory.witli an Irish giil u heroine. The dialogue Is bright 

The Adventures ol a Micro-Man. By Edwin Pallander. 

Author of ' Across the Zodiac,' &c, 
'A book of enthralling inieieit, and demands to he read at a single silling.'— <Iiii««f 

'Surpasses anything we have leen this season m vigoui of imagination, inte'nseir 
vivid and delightlulJy \i\unataai:—BirrHingkant Gaalli. 

The Bride ol Langasty. By J. E. Patterson. 



The Darliest Hour. By Lrf)uis Tracy. 

Author of ' The F'inal War," ' A Fatal Lt^acy,' &c. [Sciond Editien. 

'ITie book is wiillen in the pleasini;, moderate, easy Uyle so characlerislic of the 

in coniltuclion, and revealed with cuniiina carefulneti, which enlhiala the loltrest of 

'Readers who revelled in Mr Louis Tracy's "The Final War" will welcane hb 
latest work, " The Darkest Hour." A cleverly- writ ten story thai ivill take a ptominenl 



E foriunes of the unhappy persecuted heiress are so enlrandns thai few reader 
1 be able lo put down the book till the linUh has been reached.'— ,SruAi/ jlf<mir.y. 

Tian's Calvary. By Jean Middlemass. 

thor of * A Girl in a Thousand,' ' Hush Money," &c. \St<and EditioH. 
■t^^jhoroftliis^storj; indulge? in a moM complicated plot. Betty and her Hiii. 



ill worth reading.' — 
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Not In Fellowship. By 'Alien.' 

Author of 'The Untold Half,' 'Wheat in the Eat,' 'Another WomM's 

Territoiy,' &c. [SemniJ Editum. 

"* Alien " IS ft writer who posseoe^lhe rare aifl of spHtuftl mdghland real cTot^ucnce 

cf Eiprosion. Ha latest novel, " Not in Fellovrship," a in some ropecli a piiWciful 

' A really poweifiil story wiillcn witb great chanDaDdcIoqacooaofexpreauao.'— /n'M 

' It a book IhU will be read with great pleamrc 

' There are Strang «ina in this book, some ei ^ 

some admirable cbaraclei^dtaTinii and ume nist and eicEllEni rEflecIicos. nora ii ■ 
fVcsh deliEhtfol creanin in Ibt slory. Hallduja Nell u thtiajag.'—fanif^ Fair. 

His BUsrlble Qrace the Duke. Author of 'Dr Janet of 

Hatley Street." &c ISecmii Ediiion. 

' li characterised by all that crMpnec of dialopie and cleverness of characierisation 
which won for her previous work so much well-deserved praise. Ail phases d( human 
nattveatc touched off very deftly, and thete \% not a slfuy in the volume whit^does 
not Klip the interest of the reader.'— >-«**.>» Hir^M. 

* AiiBS Kenealy has always a story to tell, and she tells it vividly withcrat padding. 
Wc have read the stories with pleasure, and would have been pleaied had there £cot 
zaoitZ—IUtniiiff Poll, 

• A constellation ofsparkling uXtt.'—DnHy Mail. 

By Mutual Conseot. By L. T. Meadk. 

Author of ' Stories from the Diuy of a Doctor,' &c. With Frontis- 
piece by Harold Piffard. \TMrd Editien. 
'A lemarkably altinctive itorj.'—Sssiittlrr. 
■ ■ -- --dly dever story . . . very clever and inHteSllng.'—0«irw*«-. 

.^ril for a Wife. By L. T. Meadk. 
lor of 'Stories from the Diaiy of a Doctor,' Sk. With Frontis- 
E by C DuDLBY TSNNANT. _ _ [Third EdMim. 

.^.itful a> anything Mrs Meade's facile pen has yei produced.'— &w*Kttrr. 

A Double Revenue. By L. T. Meadk, 

AuChorof'StoriesfromCheDiBFyofaDoctoT.' Clo[h,6& [Third Edition. 
' A regular Ihiitler, and will he perused with breathleu eacitemenL'— /riiil Tiimti. 
'A clever, bright, and ihorougbly absorbing sEoty.' — Bs^stUtr- 
' From the opening page to the sensational it/nffMrmtrtt the ancotioD of the rvatler a 
hdd in a £nn fnv'—SirTiitigliiiin PssI, 

Clare Nugfent. By £. O'Connor Morris. 

Author of 'Killecn,' &c. 

thoroughly refined in tone. '-Owf- 

prominent position as a novelist. '^/W/ Mall GamiHr. 

'A pleasant novel. The writer has an attractive manner of vniting.'— I^ismUL 

St Alkmund's, Donnlsthorp*. By Hbctor Halloran. 

< This is as eood a tchoDlboy hook as we have seen for some time ... we 
snre that boys will revel in ii.'—Btaiieliir. 

Qummy's Island. By Harlev Rodney. 

Author of 'A Treble Soloist,' 'Horatio,' &c. With Illustca 

A. DtlDLBY TBNNANT 
and healthy.'— ;i'fl«.V*B« CiarJiam. 

London 1 DIGBV, LONG. & CO., i8 Bouverie Street, Fto«tS6i^|v *- 
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n 



In One Volume, price 3s. 6d. each 



in "is perhaps th< bal pMccof work Ihal Mr Fo^us Hume 
It "The HiniRy of ■ Huuam Cab." , . . Bnghlly and 
Hume's als csntaina not a sueIc doll cbxputZ-iPrra. 



Th* Red-neaded Man. By Fergus Hume. 

Anthorof 'TbeMjiterrofa Htnsoni Cab,' && [Third Edilifit. 

• " The Rtd 
hu givca 11) 9 . , _ 

inunly wiittED, Mi Ftrpis Hume's tils contauu not a sueIc di 

The Qoldeti Tooth. B7 J. Maclareh Cobban. 

Authorof "The Angel of tbe Covenant,' &C. [Third Edilian. 

'Anudliig bll of fiction. It a eicclknllr done. Mi Cabbui is ■ bom novelUt. 



'A iaXt which is infeniouily complicalcd and well finished. The icoit may bv 
Rcommended.'— .I IJumnmi. 

' A really exis1]en[ and ingeniDusly-conitrucled ule. . . . Tnated with a hriiknea, 

A Dutch Hou«eboId. 67 Johanna Van Woudb, translated 

bf A. A. B. (This novel has tun into Mven editions in Holland.) 
' A pofeclly chaming little bwA-'—St/amt/i GattlU. 

' A very simple, hot veiy charming hogli-'—CaiVr Exfrta. - ^ 

' A iii^uliily fresh and pleasant aorj.'—PaU Mtil ComiIU. 

The Rose of AUandale. By Dr Gordon Stables, M.D., R.N. 
Anihor of Tbe Mystery of a Millionaice's Grave,' A:c \_StcQnd EditioH. 
' firecEy in styEe and highly aensatinnal in maltcr, the inUieftt is sustained horn 
hegjniilnE (o end viihoui a b!aii.'—AiiTdini Prtu. 

The Vaulted Chamber, By Harry A. Spurr. 

Antior of ' A Cocliney in Arcadia,' &c 

"Mr Sputr's itory is weirdly seasational and intensely dramalic. WerecoBunend 
II to readen who like a nnising tt\t.—SirmiiigluaH Caullt. 

'A Ruuian Kinry which can be lead with a gital deal of pleasure. The ijuvrast of 
(hetalo is well preaerved, and kept carefully in the foreflicutid by means ofaTapid 
succession of ingenious incidentj.-—JC«-fAi»T/u*-0ai^*ai7, 

The Lost Laird. By J. E. Muddock. 

Aathoi or ■ For God and the Ciar,' ' Stripped of the Tinsel,' &c. 

^ [Secimd Sditimt. 

'UrMuddockhascBushl the spL (and lempei of the limes with ■ucmi. Uisatoiy 

is well laid and simply told, while at ina (he characters we i»[e as especially good in 

deUDeaiion are Janet OgUvie and Kei'-ieth Giaham, the faithful servitors of the^aiid— 

' *A vigorous and intereating rotaMat:9'''^y^rihJun Poj/^ 

'"The Lost Laird" is written with skill and powa.'—Bmdftrd Oiurvtr. 

'jmioa: DIGBY, LONG & CO., 18 Bou?erie Street, Fleet Streel.'fel^^V^" 
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A Qirf from tbe States. By Dr Gordon Stables, M.D., R.N. 
Aotbor of 'Tbe Myiteiy of a MilUonaire's Grave,' ic. 
'The bookii bruEhtl; uid cJiten\y vrrittm-'SI fiaius'i Bm^t 
'The book u w«U KQnhmdiDg.—Afi9iicAistfrGuar:iiiai9^ 

The Prince's Feathers, By Mrs 'Leith-Adams (Mrs H. Db 
COUKCY Lafpan). AuChorof ' Geoftey Stirliiig,'&e. 
' Is one of the most charming tloriH *c have ucd of Un ; a paiton] idrll in proK, 
lo mnuuic ii the talt, to udatic the ullinf, uid lo grmccful ukJ poetic the i^k in 
vhlch it ii written/ — Sirminghain Gaa^ttt. 

The Worldly Hope. By Helhutb Schwartzb. 

Author of ' An ImpresBionist't Diary,' 'The Laughter of Jove.' 

' A llucinalmg novd. Tbe Ing^T oT a wonun'a sacnfnr, the unfAthcHiablB depchi 
of ■ wamu's love. The Etory i> eiccediRily well told. It ii ■ htighl book ud well 
worth petuAal.'— ^Hw^ C^uritr. 

The Tragedy ot a Nose. By E. Gerard (Emily db 
Laszowska). Author of ' Be^ai my Neighbour,' &c 
' Miu E. Gerud's imusng: ule ii quite m i:1eiitr ir Its war ■< u>rtluiig iIm hu 

Across the Zodiac. A Stoiy of Adventure. ByEowiNPALLANDER. 

In pictorial cloth, with a Frontispiece. \Secaiid EMtwn. 

'Odc oTthe belt books efUMftax-'—Tlii MiirniHt Pi^t- 

Dt- Ulennie's Daughter. By B. L. Farjeon. 

Author of ' The Mystery of the Royal Mail,' &c. 
'A book vbicb omaot be laid aside anfinlahed when once it bat beep benuL' — 
IftuxatlU CkrtmicU. 

The Black and White House. By Lillie Crane. 
Author of 'The Diamond Bangle,' &c Cloth, 3& 6d. 
' A delighlTul ItorT, urratecl In charminj %iy\».'—BriiUl Mtrenry. 

'Twlxt Cup and Up. By Mrs E. Lynn Linton. Author 
of ' Patricia Kemball,' &c. [Third EdiHon. 

The Jolly Roger. By Hume Nisbet. Author of ' Ball Up,' 
' Boshraoger's Sweetheart,' &c. Pictorial Cloth and Fronti^ece by 
Author. \Sixtk Sditian. 



ic. ' —BnlUk^akfy. 






With Sword and Banner. By C. A. Wentwor- 

Author al 'A Gentleman of the Nineteenth Century,' &c. 
■ A really charmine hdoV-'—BriiM MtrcMji. 
'The late ii beautifully written. '—^oimjvTCi Cowritr. 

LondttD ; DIGBY, LONG & CO., iS Bouvetie Street, Fleet S. 
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The Desire of the Eyes, and Other Stories. 

By Grant Allbn. [MigitA Edilion. 

My Double and Other Stories. By Marcus Whitethorn 

LeUa's Lovers. A Taleof 'Varsity Life. By H. M.Gre8nhow. 

Author of The Emperot's Design,' ■ The Bow of Fate,' &c. 

In Life's Afternoon. By Curtis Yorke. 

Author of 'Hash,' 'Jocelyn Erroll,"A Memory Incarnate," Ac. 
limpHd'y JSc'ibS Md"d"ia'''oFs^"™mTj,1?,^^^^ AfK.nMjr . . . told *i,h . 

The New Lady Teazle. By Helen Mathers. 

Author of 'Comin' Ihro' the Rye,'&c- \Tkird Edition. 

tin beginning imddoKlyhdd'7hrouBlIoiil.''—i/ej^j. "' "'"""o" « g"pp«] from 

MacOilleroy's Millions. By Iza Duffus Hardv. 

Author of ' In the Springticne of I^ve," &c. \Sciiind Editimt. 

; A cLlvtr book. Th. ilory is skilfulljr conslniel«l.'^V/fl«„-r Gactllt. 
I An inttrialing ind well-iold XiAt-'—Abtrdttn Prai. 

O'Callasrhan, The Slave Trader. By C. Dudley Lampen. 
Author of ' Bircali, The Mutineer,' &c. Piciorial doth, with Illusiralbns. 
""'"■"""■ ' '■ ■ snioriejorihese«on,andisciowdcd«hb»dvtnluie 

By Samuel Floyd. 

"poetry and the drama 

The Odes of Horace and Secular Hymns, tendered into 
English Verse by W. C. Grben, M.A. 

, .' "I, <5'"" *'-"^' luntllfri *iih Iht e.riiiUilt frliciry and delit.-.W Ifghlnts? of phriw 
which dwmclcriKi iht OJi, s/ Hcralt above aLL olh=r potmi. -£™f.rn-5/"r»,VJV,K-j. 

A Moorland Brook, and Otiier Poems. By Evan T. 

Kbane. 3s. 6tl. net. 
Poems and Paragraphs. By Henry Aveling. Third Series, 

Cloth, Ss. net. 
Parodies and Other Poems. By Maggie Grogan. Cloth, 
3!. 6d. net. 

1 of a Day and Nlgrht. By R. N. Robbins. Cloth, 
a. 6d. net. 

Ts of the Field. By H^LfeNE Gingold. Author of ' The 
iddingfleld Chronicles,' &c. Cloth, 3s. 61I. net. 

'ooW of ch.tining v»r5K.'— Z)=,V> E.xf'rcs,. 
wrming liltlt TOlume of vtrse.'— iarf^j GaulU. 

: DIGBY, LONG & CO., 18 Bouverie SUcel, Fleet Street, E.C. 



TWO SHILLING AND SIXPENNY NOVELS 

Popular 2s. 6d. Novel Series 



A Msrriage Mystery. By Fergus Humk. [Saond EdUiott, 

' " A MvTwge Hysleiy " It mgaknutf pat tof ctfaer. Hr Home'i dw book a pxid 
m writer of mjrMarte*. Tba 

The Masqu*rad« Mystery, By Fergus Huue, 

iFeurlA EdUimt. 

' l9 u (oodu, if Dotbcn« than, "The Hyitoy of ■ Huuoia Cab." ... Ilt>u> 
ciccllcDt Umy, ud tbe niTitetT ii od> wbicta will puida mou mderi to (oh^'— 

The Vereker Family, By May Crouhelin. 

' aurming iloria ... all of than briglit, pleuut ud licUititfu] in thui mp c Lli w 

Dr Janet of Harley Street. By Arabella Kenkaly. 

{Seoaitk EdiiU*. 
' A dcvBt book, jud well worth Tudinr. Min TCenca]; bu imiLgiliBd im mrorftii^ 
chinclET, mnd lodiied hs nnilj.'—Daify ChnmicU. 

Some M«n are Such Qentlcmen. By Arabella Kenealv. 

[Sevmlk Edition. 

'Tbe 9)017 ii » btiRhllj writleo thml out intcreit it rxm ullomd to flag. The tala 

ii told wilh (jniit and viyadty, ud ihgwi do Ultk lUU io ita docriptivc paaaccL'— 

The Honourable Mrs Spoor. By Arabella Kenealv. 

[Emrti EditUH^ 
' A clener Blorr— the moat nvetfu] pleca ef work ihat Min Keoealv hai done.' — 
Paiir C/irvnicU. 

A Woman's Cross. By Alice M. Dibul. [Third Edition. 

' Mn DIahl'i chaiadeis ue well choicn and disCinguiibed. ... Ittu ilaim th< 
aTcnge of modem novels.'— ^/ /■■•«'( Bitdttl, 

'Is a very intereMing love-Hoty. Th=i! ■» utiu wdl-dtnwn diarwtaw.— JWf 

' "A Woman'! Croaa" 11 clevcHy conceived. ' — Attultrngr. 

A Last Throw. By Alice M. Diekl. [Third Edition. 



'tin Diehl writs wilh vigoni. Her ttyle i> eaay and dj . 

diXinct and alwafs human ; and her Incidenu are srismal and dramatic.'— Z>B{r Miiii. 

Her Loving Slave, By Hume Nisbet. [Second Edif'''^ 

' Hu Hhnridance of go ia it.' — Timti, 
' It ii a good iLory wall Xoli.'—Slaudard. 

The Laird's Deed of Settlement, By Jane M. Kti 

'Full of adventnn and wit on nibleenlb-century ficlioB of Scolllah Lif« 
The ilory will be lead wilh coniiderabie epjoyinent u an intereiting novel.'—.' '' 

"ndont DIGBY, LONG & CO., 18 Bonveric Street, Fleet Stw4)(By|i: 
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The American Cousins. By Sarah Tytlbr. 

*Chuiiuiig]]r writteD, with a n»d deil of gnce. It ii ft tfaorcmghty modern aod 
" liv« " iloiy, and vill banad with intcnit and (rimsarc.'— CmrZ/nnuA 

■ Readers who delight in abimduKe of deC^l ud (ulueii oT elaboration «iil End in 
'^Tlw Ameiicaa Coiiuni"H fond of enjoyment.'— Zri'/frof^ World, 

A Crazy Moment. By Sarah Tvtler. 

'A vtll-told Uny, the iaiereit cf whiiji never tt^oAAnC—ScettmaM. 
' A moir original, fresh and devtriy-writ ten tale.' — Ntrt/trd Timts^ 
' A ompilat and well-writtoi book.'— £(Wi5««/ Cnritr. 
' Of aburhing intereil throuEbool.'— JVtncuf/f CItrmicU. 

The Beautiful Soul. By Florence Marryat. \,F<mrih Editien. 

and origijudity. . . . I'he t^taiaclen are well drawn and clearly defined. The plM 
nevei Oagi.' — ManclutUr Cmrur. 

In the Name of Liberty, By Florence Marryat. 

[Tiird Editien. 
' Ii a cood itory w,ai Ihoroanhiy ntalistic.' — StmndanL 
'Iione of Mist Marryat'i moBL ronung storiea. ' — Satutdar Rtvltw. 

A Man's Privileg;e. By Dora Russell. {^IMrd Edition. 

' The story open! diatnaiicaily. There are Bame fine stirrifjg tcenes in the book, aiHl 
the dcso'iptive pauagcs betoken literary kkill of no mean arAxx.^Lttds Merntry, 

A Torn-Out Page. By Dora Russell. \Tldrd Edition. 

' A well-conitmcted tale.'— ^n^iv P«(. 
* A tmartly-wtilten, up-to-date tale.'— .Ikh. 

False Pretences. By Annie Thomas (Mrs Fender Cudlip). 

\S*ciind Edilum. 

' Milt Annie Thomas hai raiely drawn a character lo deviily as that of the falae 

A Lover of the Day. By Annie Thomas. [Third Editien. 

' This luthoi'i style ii graphic and lively— hei book ibould baTc many nadcis.'— 
Yrrluhirt Pat. 

In Storm and Strife. By Jean Middlehass. 

' is an Dxcellent sloi^, the action never flagging , , , Ihe characters b^g cloriy 
and Intelligently ontliaed.' — Glebt. 

'Miss Mlddlcmasi'i novels are always wonh reading. '—Cn^A«:. 

Hush Money. By Jean Middlemass. [T^rd Edition. 

' f I is ■ story that will be read with keen interest ... the romance Is well worked 
ool, ud there are not a few delightful ch^ltll.'- ObmW Cimritr. 

Fallen from Favour. By Jean Middlemass. 

' An attractive late . . . tboninghly interesting.'- Z.i'MriBT' Werld, 

The Queen Wasp. By Jban Middlemass. 

t {Bomoleraodhuarisbiciacicwl^.'— AqfiV. 

' A crisn, Dp-tO'dale ronunca of love and finance. The book is brightly m 
plot skilEuUy developed, andtba iDieresEwell iiutainedrtom first lolasi.' 



' A well-written novel . . . the whole itotv Ifl ft very clever piece of work m a n s h ip.'-" 
Stlfmtt Htut Lttttr. 

Lmdon : DIOBV, LONG & CO., l8 BouTerie Stnel, Fleet Street, E.C 



i6 TWO SHILLING AND SIXPENNY NOVELS 
Stripped of the Tinsel. By J. E. Muddock. \Fiftk Edition. 

'Anov.lofcoT..ide™b]ep=w=rjnnd™t no. l[fc=l^to_b.aTtrlMt«ItTthoKWbo 

Without Paltli or Pear. By J. £. Muddock. 

[Si(end Editiim. 

• Will bt rejd wiih iaienst by .11 those who lovt to itudy Ihe molt serioui ptoU™ 
5>»'^/^7W<^^T°^'"''°""™^"'^ "°'° n^rratimu, gnct iWniryMy .- 

iuantta Carrington. By Mrs Robert Jocelyn. 

[Fourth Edition. 

navcILl wc havE had smce Whyte-Melville.'— i'tor. 

The White Fiower. By Clive R. Fenn. 

' One of Lh« best novels of the yeu. A Bti>ry of re^ live intcTQi, told in excelleni 
mtyle with the true drAmAIIc ring . . . vlll be enjoyed by hII readen.'— Ztiiv^^m/ 

The Emperor's Desigm. By H. M. Greenhow. 

'Thetiory is Mil laid, and ii really UDUsia(.'—Z.ii!/7-a>7 H'btU. 

Falsely Accused. By G. Norway. 

' A thrilling tale, ... We will alljrm thai the book will not diuppoint thoK who 
like a seu&atLi>nA] story." — ffpojbttntit- 

"Thcatory Is a very vi^oroua and plea^g one.'— ZA*;^. 

The Daringfords. By E. Lodge. 

'Awellloldlale. The inteiesl ii capitally justnillKl.'—iilwr^w/Cmiwr. 
'A brigiht story of intcie9t.'—<^H//(ns)HiiiL 

A Son of the Qods. By £. Lodge. 

'M« Lodge h.is unquestionably enriched the reader of Actioo by her Un book. 



the book. '—ifwj^aD^/'wI. 

Mystery of Bioomsbury Crescent By E. Lodge. 

' As entertaining as the majority of storici dcjiling vilh bypcotism and Ihe likt'— 

Love has no Pity, By Frederick Lan'gbridge. 

Zn«]tMj'2ffliv"Jfm-5'. '" ™''' ™ ' "-ntten, making u1 net ent nowL- 

"he Champington Mystery. By Le Volkur. 

is reached.'— /Jamlf Co«rXr. ■ ■ ■ "i » own un e p*(s 

'A highly exciting and giaphic Mc'—Atitrurum. 

The Secret of Marit Pepys. By Frederick J. Proc. 

'A tale of siirting times among Mciicans. Full of incident fnwi cow — 



•.' 0/kfr M'oris in Ihe samt Seriis in dm arnrse. 
: DIGBV, LONG & CO., i8 Bouverie Street, Fleel Sw-'* "^ t^ ^ 



NEW AND FORTHCOMING NOVELS, &c r 

DIGBT'S LIBRARY OF SIXPENNY HOVELS, 

Dr Janet of Harley Street, By Arabella Kensaly. 

intemiinc chuuia, ond rulixd hci vividly.'— /\i/^ C/ovhwIi. 

Lady Joan's Companion. By Florence Warden. 

'A clever myslety (ale in whicb the reiuler a carried alone wiib mo IireiiitiUe 
ds$inU) find out Ihe Hcrel histocy oT Miss Meadows, Lady Joui'i CtHnpanion.'— 
DaifyGriLfhif. 

'AitKkingaDdmovinE Tomancc.'— Awtoufi. 

The Crime of tbe Crystal. By Fergus Hume. 

■The iloty ii well nilten, and cenajnly one of the belt thai Mc Fergus Hiuna 

' This lui bcgii of Mr Fergus HuioE't i> calculated almost to converl unbeliEVert 
to a belief iu tbe magic of cryiml-gaiing. "The Clime of the Ciyiur'iaone of the 
mou ingetiioui plots Mr Hume has yel conittucted.'— ^I'lrBrf iVin-ld. 

A Bid for Empire, By Major Arthur Griffiths. 

■Thelnokiifullarslirnng adventuru, and the colour oflbe glowing Eut, that 



The Beautiful Soul. By Florence Marrvat. 

'An enlertainiag and animated story. The lady with a beautiful soul ii on 

A Life for a Love. By L. T. Meade. 

' A thrilling tale. The plot is marlied out with remarliable ingenuity. The I 
abounds iu clever and graphic characleriHlions.'—Zlai/r TtUfrapk. 

An encriiiig book.'— /■<>)/ MMl SwWt. 

A Hidden Chain. By Dora Russell. 

SMtaincd from the start 10 i>TC\^:~Shcgiiid Daily Tilrtrafk. 

The Jolly Roe«r. By Hume Nisbet. 

' Well told iuid well worth reading.'— .Wn;(ofiw. 

' A nairalive full of dash and spint-'—Dail^ CkranilU. 

' Quiie the best thing Hume Nisbei has A^n^'^ifalioniU Ohitrrtr. 



' A taiiliujf romance of the KOi^'-^iVhittkatl Stvienf^ 

The Darkest Hour. By Louis Tracy. [In the Press. 

Otktr mmih bf f^utar tariteri wili ti mddtd It tkii Stria. 



London ; DIGBY, LONG & CO., l8 Bouverie Sueet, tleet Street,' 
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iS NEW AND FORTHCOMING NOVELS, &c. 

Mi scellaneo us 

The Birds of Our Country. By H. E. Strwart, B-A. 

With lUnstraiions by Archibald Trorbusn, J. Giacomslu, G.1 
LoDuK, K, Kbvi, R. Kketschmbe, &c. Crown 8vo. PictoiiaJ ±e 
giil top, Jt. 6d. lUuslraiid Fmspeitus witk Press Opiniami fesljt 
[Stiottd Easat 
■■niiic»pi«1-«kfurnL.h«lhey(Kinf eollcclgr wilh II book whicb ii not br^ri.. . 

liLdy io mHt with in (be llcil.ih l^a-'—Hrr^trd Timu. 

The Memoirs of Qerald O'Connor. By William ©"Consc 

Morris, County Coatt Judge and Cburnuui of Quarter Sessicas! 
Rosecommonand Sligo, and sometime SchoUl of Oriel Colleee, Oifec 
Cloth giit, 7». 6d. net. 

"The Memoirs tit wonderfully inler.stirg roding.'— riMf. 

■AnjluiccTherchirminKirnJeiceeflinKlyinsuuclivebooll.— £'«/l'ft/^«TWKari^«i 
The Memoiii ire inlensting, nol to isy ilMila%:— Saturday Rtvieai. 

The Secrets of the Hand. By Maud Harries. Paper, n 

'Thow wiiMn^ loleam ihe u< mil myflerjof fortuoe-tellins b^ tba tBod vXii 

Nlffh on Sbrty Years at Sea. By Robbrt Woolward ('O"-' 

WooLWABD.') Crown 8™, doth, 6s. WithPorlreiL ISe^emil S^tiK 



Recollections of Sport among Pin, Pur and feather. 

By JAMRS Conway. Author of ' Forays amone Salmon and Dto,' 
&c Cloth, 6s. 
'M' Co"J"y'» " Recollect Loni" will appeal irresLjlibl» toiU lam¥crf'lhe imiiid^ 

^ 'We hnvc leod Mr ci>niii»y'i new Eoolt with »me pkvun : for he desciilw '&, sp- 
with such enihuiiasm. uid he Is luch i suceensrul anete nod shot, ttul k is uspo^ 

The Author's Manual. By Percy Russell. 

With Prefatory Remarks by Mr Gladstonb. Cloth, 31. 6d ic 
\_Nintk amd Chtafier Ediim. 

eertiinly read Mr KuBell's boolc iriih !■(&.'- 
laeful xa all who BipiTe to 



of. he, _ .. _,_ , ™,,..:._ 

uTments of profu^Lonu literature uom paragraph vnting to the pmductiQac/i 



boot'^ "' 

The Woiids of Earth : The Past, Present and Future of th 

Earthly Economy. By JoHN SPBNCEK HalL. With Maps Bt 
niustiations. Crown 8vo, ciolh, 7s. 6a. 

'The bDck is likely to inleretl the nudeni of tbg Old Testaioenl; ii contain 
mapi jTid iwo illHslnilions.'— ^iJ*j(i!ifr. 
_ An interettid^ *!"'*£ of ihe past, present and fctuit of the wthly eCDDomj ii«I 

«niion : DIGBV, LONG & CO., 18 BouT«rie Street, Reel Street, E.C 



' NEW AND FORTHCOMING NOVELS, Sc 19 

1 Popular 6s. Novels by J. S. Fletcher 

AvUtor ol 'inten OIikAm tlu Tint wai Etng,' ato. 

} THE CARDINAL'S NIECE 

With four full-page IllustratioDS. [/n th4 Press. 

\ THE DIAMONDS ci«~(/"/w.^. 

With live foll-p^e lUustrationE by Harold Piffard. 

* The (toiy coDceros a diamood oecklsce worth fifty tlioosand ponuds, 
I which uodetgoes great vidssitndes. A really exciting and well-told stoiy.'— 

I Irish Timet. 

' Mr Fletcher has given us a rattling good story. — Court Jeumal. 
' 'A temBikably clever itoiy ... it reveals great power of character.' — 

I Sfetsman. 

, THE SECRET WAY [j,w /./«,««. 

' Ao exciting tale. A really clever story of its kind, and (he neat and 
natnral ntanner in which he deals out a sensatioD every few pages is worthy 
1 of much praise.' — Daily Express. 

'The story is really most thrilling and exciting, and the writing is vastly 
ntpcrior to what one is accustomed to in this class of fiction.' — To-Day. 

' Ad exciting story, cleverly told, and from start to finish never Bags.' — 
Livtrpaol Post. 

' It is no sign of mental weakifcs* to take a fresh liking tot an occasional 
melodramatic story, fiiU of mystery Emd still more ii^enious detections, and 
of this class there have been few tietiec spedmeas than Mr Fletcher's "The 
Secret Way. " ' — Momiitg Ltader. 

' A well-vnitten noveL — Nollittghatn Guardian. 

BONDS OF STEEL 

' We have seen nothing so good as this from Mr Fletcher since the appear- 
ance of "When Charles the First was King." To attack the morality of 
\ lawful maninge in a manner to be convincing to the unprejudiced without 

I oatroging the sense of propriety of the most orthodox is a. hct no writer upon 

! this most delicate of social problems has achieved ; a fact which we think Ml 

Fletcher may be complimented upon having accomplished in this volume by 
creating as his hero and heroine a loyal and high-minded man and woman to 
whom nature appeals more strongly than conventional law. The subject is 
I so well handled, the moral to be drawn fioia it so good, it may safely be 

-'-eed in the haniis of the most innocent, and there is a wholesome lesson in 
realities of life.' — Birmingham Daily Gazettt. 

\ THE AIR-SHIP 



idon ! DIGBY, LONG & CO., 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street,.E,G. . 



o NEW AND FORTHCOMING NOVELS, fcc. 

Popular Novels by Fei^s Hume 

Au&or of ' The Mystefy of a Hatuom C^' etc. 
la Crowa Svo, pictortal cloUi. Prk« 6s. each 

THE YELLOW HOLLY 



A COIN OF EDWARD VII. 

THIRD EDITION 

• A •ric^ ■ltucD^t HotT' Tbt t»ak boldi ant inllboiuid iBthmBtd.—yfrtiiin 

THE CRIME OF THE CRYSTAL 

THIRD EDITION 

' Mr Fer^^ui Hume onc« moTt fiioirs bis skiU in wvaiHng ah intricale plot which 
!«!;» iuhjiii.; L.bCiiii i popolliily irtn gicatei (ban "Tie Mjiltry of a Hraom 

THE PAGAN'S CUP 

Tf/IRD EDITION 

THE RED-HEADED MAN 

THIRD EDITION 

• Is peitacB Ihr Sbi mtcr oi wrrk ihal Mr Ftiguj Hume bu li™i m lines he 
>n3i«-Tae Mviien-of a Huuam Cab.-- The pToi i> ver>' ingenious. Devoid of 
9u<pi;i«i at pa-ai=j. !iiighi:y and unoothly viiiieik, Mr Feisni Hunc'i l«a> 

'^*SHYLOCk"oF THE RIVER 

FIFTH EDITION 

•Vj^it Ihf UH-l hHllianl deiecliiT Itcn M" Hume has ri>oii as iince hi made 
lUCii a nsiar^iWe hi: in ■* The MyH«T of a Hanwm 0.b.-^—Lil,r^rr WorLi. 

THE MASQUERADE MYSTERY 

THIRD EDITION 

'haija^u. ifnol bttter than. ■' The Myueiy of a Haiuooi Cab. " . . . U 



In Crown Svo, cloth, ». 6d, Cheap Ed'*^ 

A MARRIAGE MYSTERY 

* \^ incFnii:^^ put loGFibu- - . - Mr Hun%e~i new book is lood of ii 
^ l"he plol is i-err tlever and a-e^ injvlied ani-' — Vmnity Fair^ 

L-iiiJiHi : DIGU^', LONG i CO., i8 Bouvcrie Slteet, Fie. 



NEW AND FORTHCOMING NOVELS, »c. 

Popular Novels by Dora Russell 

Author of 'PootprlntB In the Snow,' etc 



THE SILENT WATCHERS 

With Fiontispiece by Harold Piffard. [Second Editian. 
A diuiulic jloijf. . . . The book ii Lnleraiing ihioughom ■nd never !Ugt.'—LIUrurr 

A FATAL PAST [Secmd SdHum. 

THE TRACK OF THE STORM 

Ad udlini Ion romuce.'— PVntKiiVf t/tralJ. 

A GREAT TEMPTATION 

A GrtM T™pljuion," 



■ Admiren of Mil* Dora Rus«ll will »elconn a 

roniucijl of t«J»y ; she pieteri lo nil in x brigbl 
of love and life, of which iht world pever weanes. 


second edition of "A i 
—Birminckam GaHll. 




A 


STRANGE 


MESSAQE 


'Adt 

tbriniDgi 


oilic iiory 
ImM.'— LiV 


^VJ-rt-. ■ ""^ 


■ b.« «■,.„. . . . 



In Crown 8vo. Cheap Edition. Cloth, as. 6d. each. 

A TORN-OUT PAGE 

•A well-coiutiuciedlal*. " A Torn-Oul Page" ii mi ingenious piece of work."— jtfiBT.iV 
"'AToni-OulPage"shnddconiniiin<IagaDdsaJe. Ii iixnarily-wrixen up-lo-dUe tale, 
'The story it quite icapii'iitingDiit. . . . The book ii beautifully printed ud bound.' 

A MAN'S PRIVILEQE 

-DC* ii very udling, and ought lo be read to Ihi finish.'— /dnAmj'. 

A HIDDEN CHAIN {"'Sff.Z 

woik which is intensely initieiiing. The eidiement ufilie reader being nituined 
the start lo the finish. '—SlHffitld Ttltfrafk. 

'-■T- : DIGBY, LONG & CO., 18 Bonverie Streel, Fleet Street, E.C. 



II NEW AND FORTHCOMING NOVELS, &c 

NBW BOOKS BY ROBERT H. SHERARD 

AntboT of 'Tilt TUto SlftTM Of lOiglMtA,' atft 

III Crown 8vo, handsoioe clotb gilt. Price Ss. Sd. net 

With Portrait of tSe Aatbor [Stamd Ednim 

THE CRY OF THE POOR 



' Mr Sberud's sccouot of his squalid jonroey thioagh the slums in Ihe gre^t 
mumbcuiiing lowns of England, Scodind and Iieland is loridl; pictiuesque- 
. . . Mi Sheiaid's book should be invaluable to the National Housii^ Refonn 
AssocistioD.' — Daily Ckrenitit. 

' This boiJt is the result of real hard wotlt Dodertaken with the best of 
motives, and it should not be overlooked by those who aie honestly endeaTtnuiiiff 
to alleviate the wretcbedoess of the unhappy slum-dwellccs of osr great dtiraT^ 
—Sljameis Gaitttt. 

'A decidedly interesting contribution to the literatQie of a great problem.' — 
Outlook. 

' The book contains a good many data, well strung tc^ether, on which the 
social refoimer may work.' — Littrature. 

'Uke "The While Slaves of England, ""The Cry of the Poor" should helplo 
fixpopolaraltentionontheglaring defects of out social system.' — Glaigam Herabt. 

' Mr Sherard has made a considerable repalalion in studying the actual con- 
dition of tlie poor in this country. Those studies and observations should be read 
by all who are interested in English affairs, and. above all, may be commended 
to the pstriolic Christians of the land.' — Bradford Oistrtier. 

'A most instructive volume.' — Afaming Ltadtr. 

'Mr Sherard has, in his latest book, lifted the lid of a cauldron seething w\£a 
vic« and misery, and disclosed for our horror a depravity ummagiDable save \>j 
those whose contact with it has been close and sympathetic' — Easttm Atoming 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR 

In Crown 8vo, handconie clotJi. Price, S«. Sd. net 

THE CLOSED DOOR 

B«iiig: the tme and futhfnl accoiuit of an ezperimeiit in Pronrui 
PecsOM of the trubneut accorded to Panper ImmigranlB in New 
York Harbour by the Officials of tbe Amerioui DmocTMy. 

'A book worth reading.' — A^adenxy, 

' Mr Sherard published these sketdics originally in the Daify Exfrtii, 
so itovel and interesting are they that they were well worth preserving 
volume ' — Madame. 

London : DIGBY, LOKG & CO., i8 Bouvene Street, Fleet Street. 



NEW AND FORTHCOMING NOVELS, &c. 23 
STEPHEN CRANE'S L«llt Book 

LAST WORDS 

68. By STEPHEN CRANE 6s. 

AvtHor M 'The B«d Btdga of Oonnc*,' 'Astm 8«nlM,' tu, 

'Milked by the e»trao»dinary vigour wbich made the writer fanioni.' — 
Atieitiaim. 

'In these stories all too brief as they are, we have Mr Cnneal his strongest. 
Grim — as tales of war should be — teise, viTid, with here and there an invaluable 
loach of hntnouT, they cannot fail totnakeeach reader realise afresh how much we 
have lost in losing the man who wrote them. Admirable, from another point of 
view.ijthe sketch "London Impre5^ons,"and among the stories pure and simple 
" The Sqaire's Madness " is very clever, both in idea and execution.' — tVurld, 

' " La*t Words" contains a collection of characteristic and impressionistic 
litllefraementsby the author of "The Red Badge of Courage." One and all 



i, there is never any feeling of monotony. Among the little dra 
sketches there arc none more effective than those which come under the head- 
ing-of "Spitzbergen Tales," describing incidents in the life of that bmous regi- 
ment, of which Mr Crane has more than once written, rumely, "The Kicking 
Twelfth." '—GrafhU. 

MY FIRST VOYAGE 

A Remlniacence of an Imaerinative Childhood 
Ss. 6d. By ALPHONSE DAUDET Ss. 6cl 

Autbor of ' SApho,' *& 

'A charming story . . . extremely well written. The book is welt worth 
reading.' — British Weekly. 

' A trifle of great charm . . . humour abounds and the stotr ends with one 
(rf those irrelevant but triumphant touches of pathos in which Daadec excelled 
all the writers of his generation.' — Lileraluri. 

' The tale is one of those pretty fragments of autobit^raphy seen through the 
blazing mirage of Province which Daudel toachcd with so great a charm. Mr 
Sherard has rendered the story into excellent English, and it is a pleasant 
meroorial of Dandet's lively imagination and warm heart,' — Afkemrum. 

' One of the most delightful little romances to which either M. Daudet or 

Sherard lias ever appended his name,' — Liverpool Meratry. 

■Very charming is this " Reminiscence of an Imaginative Oiildhood". . . the 

7 is so admirably told that one reads it with very keen enjoyment.' — Glebe. 
People of icientiRc temperament often demand a definition of"charm.'' 

,y First Voyage " is a definition of the word in a hundred and seveoty-tive 

■s. ' — Academy, 

An entrancing narrative, which has some of the finest characteristics of 
Set's style.' — Dvndit Advertiser. 

idon : DIGBY, LONG & CO., i8 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, B.'~ 



NEW AND FORTHCOMING NOVELS, &c. 



NEW POPULAR BOOKS BY HELEN MATHERS 

Aatbor oC ' Domln' Utn' tli* Ry*,' ' Hoiuy,' ot«; 



In Crown 8vo, handsome cloth. Price 6s. each. 

DAHLIA 

'The snthoress of '* Comio* thto' the Rye" presents us with a 
volume of skelchea mos(l]i of " high life " in London, and (he Rivicia 
and elsewhere. The interest of the most spiritless leadei at fiction 
cannot help being aroused by the piquancy of these delightful sketches. 
Miss Malheis las a large circle of readers, and this volume cannot iait 
to add to their number.' — Scotsman, 

VENUS VICTRIX 



) all who like their fiction to be pungent without 
being either morbid or immoral.* — Sptclatcr. 

'A series of realistic sloiies . . . magnificent for descriptive 
power.' — Easltm Meniing Nevii. 

' A volume which is stire to find a warm welcome from the 
novelist's la^e circle of admiring readers.' — Lted! Mercury. 

'The stories capture and hold the attention, and will find much 
favour with a very considerable circle.' — Globe. 

Ill pictorial cloth, wltii frontUplece by F. H. Towosend. 

3 A. tid. each 

THIRD EDITION NOW READY 

THE NEW LADY TEAZLE 

'A volume of stories by the author of "Coinin' thro' the Rye," 
Hiii little story, an effective Utile comedy in five chapters, deals with 
a domestic crisis in Carlton House Terrace ... the other tales are in 
Miss Mathers' characteristic vein.' — Acadtniy. 

' Told with skill and literary grace and vigour.' — Clasgatu Herald. 
THIRD EDITION NOW READY 

THE FACE IN THE MIRRC" 

'Ejltremely interesting and written in a charming manner, mca 
which forms the title of the book is a particularly lascinating ■ 
Dmiiee Courier. 

'Written with dramatic power. ... A capital book for _. 
who likes a slory to be at once light and stimulating. — St^smr- 



: DIGBV, LONG & CO., 18 Bouverie Street, f" 



•• "TUU^If 



NEW AND FORTHCOMING NOVELS, &c. 15 

NEW POPULAR NOVELS BY ALAN ST AlBYN 

kaXbar of 'A Fdlow of ttinttj,' 'Tlia Junior Dmu,' Jeo. 



In Crown 8vo, pictorial cloth. Price Os. [Suanii Edition. 

A PRICK OF CONSCIENCE 



/■e^&.-'A wild. 
' Came Ciidnci, ihe . 
^jihou,; i, i.,dl 


wntien, the i: 


iQVe >Iory, iDf^ving along 
|Mr,AluSt Aubyn'.roo 


«ivid, and 


.«.peed.U..h« 
: boolc la exaunc 
1 the dialosuTS 


Ghupni, Herald.-- The Bory is brightly loid. uid 
e youDg govemoia, whoMwTi voice "had a flavout of i 

Mamkaltr Crtm**7-.— ' The siory it well loLd, the 
iDdied pages of good eiciiiag reading.' 

BuskmoH.—' A very leadable aod life-lilw love tiory. 
_ .Vi/*ii«i'iCBK<w.— '■'APrickofCon5cieiice"Bir 


re«ie< h.Yi.>g ». 
riueainitiaathor't 


L light H>d bright 



In Crown 8vo, cloth flit. Price 8s. \Sici>nd Editim. 

THE MAIDEN'S CREED 

K/.—' A pteuaot book ... a storr dealing with the love ifitin of Yolimde, who 

it.Clau,''' 

•y IVorld. — 'The atoiy a adminbly told* jud worthy of the talented author of 



Crown 8v0i handsome cloth. Price 3s. Sd. [Secend Edition. 

UNDER THE ROWAN TREE 

Sftiiier.—' Alan St Aubyn's gift in wriiing resembles thai of the mlnialure peinler ; it 
in the direction of delicacyf Dreltinesa and gentle l*eetlicu. It is a boolc EulL of good 

ing true sympathy, and wbolqome leachirg uoobtnujvely conveyed Ihitiugh the 

lium of these plusant and pretty slutches.' 
CeH/ttiuoHtttH. — 'Alan St Aubynfaas showD remarkable skill in the bjLDdline of his short 

Ics. 'The mbject-matler of these charming stories is rarely wildly ercilingibut intensely 

lUIing foi all that, full of rare pathos interwoven with bilt of diaiiu that make one feel 

' real and true to life they ate. ' 

In Crown 8vo, pictorial cloth. Price Ss. ed. [Chee^ Edition. 

THE LOYAL HUSSAR 

SalimoH.—' There are fourteen short siorui in Alan St Anbyn's new volume. They ai« 
Habdy and ^aiiogly written, and have as inleieHing variety of luhjectt. Eeveral of 
-- -'- — 'stive orincidtnts cnncecied with the South African war. ... The othar 



_ e han^e 
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6 NEW AND FORTHCOMING NOVELS. &C. 

POPULAR NOVELS BY ARABELLA KENEALY 

iaXtua ol ' Dr Janet of Hadar BtMet.' «t& 



HIS EUQIBLE GRACE THE DUKE 

^ /- SECOND EDITION § /- 

' Is chantcteriscd by jUI that cri^pneal of dialwuc and rievemeu of dtkTBCHxiia- 
tion which iron fbi her pre nuus work u much wdl-deKivsi piaJie , . . there u not ■ 
ttoiy in Ihc vcnnic which does not grHp ibe imersl of ihE nader.'— KDrttUnr/rn-aU. 

'We hive read lh< uories with pleuaie, and mukl have beeo pleased huL there 
been mon^'-J/AwV ^<"'- 

' A conslellsiKni of spaikling tales.'— Zlai'^r Mail. 

*The ttories have all the sprightly deverness, jeaiy pcMnfsa of voikmuuhip. 
happy style and huTnour that we eipect floIB Mill Keoealy, and the booli may be 
itcomineiided u a delighirul oik for iummei aflemoons.'— Ooi^ Ktfrtii. 

■Admirers of Miu KtDcaly will be delishied with this volume. Tlie^ are all 
present-day toleA^ well compacted and without lUpoHutnu phrase, and duplaytng 
humour, pathos, and occasional touches of cynicism.' — Glatiinii Httaid. 

■15 one of the best collections of stories we have seen foisonie time.'— ^frwiv 

it coUecfion . . . they are prvcefuily 



DR JANET OF HARLEY STREET 

'It is a clever book and well worth reading. Miss Keneajy hai imagined aa inu 

cHiBg character and realised her vinidJy'— JJoi^ Cktenitlt. 

THE HONOURABLE MRS SPOOR 

'A clever story . . . the most pows'ftd piece of work Uisi Kencaly has done.'' 
Daifr CkrtnitU. 

' This pomrrul itoty . . . bitlliantly achieved.'— /W Matl Gautii. 

SOME MEN ARE SUCH OENTLEMEN 

'A book to lead breathlessly from beginning In end. It Is decidedly origini 
Fall Mall Gaulu. 

'Aieaily good story, original, well wiitleo and strong. A realty eicaUail 
engi«lng story.'— ii/inwy fynrld. 

'Tbestorylssobrightly written that our luereit is never iJloo'ed to flag. 

tidoni DIGBY, LONG & CO., i8 Bou*erie SUeel. Fleet Stieel, * 
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POPULAR NOVELS BY QERTRUDE WARDEN 

Isthor of ' Bantlmantal Stx,' ' Tlw WooU« of « Taixj,' ko. 



In Crown 8vo, taaulsome cloth. Price 6s. each 

A SYNDICATE OF SINNERS 

Thii ii ■ btigfat, linly tMlt.'—Litiraltirt. 

Ub9 Wardtn atm allnvi Iht iattntt of ber ule to Ov'—Omlf Ifmi. 

"A Syndicjtta oT Sinpqi" win^ by Duuiy readtn, ba ngiirdcd u thfi bast now] 

The intereu n wtll nuuuiwd, uii) Ihere ia pIsDty oT miuion. '—.&'< /iinKi'i Caur«e, 
The book is full of ihrUl*.'— C»n)c Gtitltman. 

A really good novel.'— ^4?fiLm mgrnin^ Nmir, 

SCOUNDREL OR SAINT? 

' A no»el with > leiiUy origioJ plol . . . of uriking uDconunoanM*, ii fmhly wiIiHn 
ukd well put logcihcr. TbcmitboiMa bu lucceedcd m tununeoiilBreiavbtDkiuiry.' 

BEAUTY IN DISTRESS 

\^Kond EcSHen. 

I uul Tlpid monmeiiC, id [hat tlH 



mingLeadtr. 

SET TO PARTNERS 

Ii quite a good tlarj-'—Cnphk. 

Matt »nuitoiiBl ADd itv^na^n^'—Verkthirt MtnUd* 

An eitcilLDf talv, and boAIlu you ilong/ — Wttk' i Sutvty^- 



dnatiof ramAdu of currAt Life.''— i>iirfH/» Advtrtiar. 

Id Crown 8vo, pictorial clotb. Price Z%. 0d. 

NOBODY'S WIDOW 

.. ^ 'Acbftrmiog lilUeatory.' — Mtmittff Lendtr. 
■Jjg^ ' Will millHi and full of zo'—LUtrmry WarU. 

,-anc *Afpriihlly itory.' — Daily f^ pni- 
^\\txtB Biimfai a! UBiiitaxal.'—DMruUi Csvritr 
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a8 NEW AND FORTHCOMING NOVELS, &c. 

'Mr Carter Plattg U the Max Adder of the preacnt 
twieratton.'— YORKSHIRE POST. 

W. CARTER PLATTS'S HUMOROUS BOOKS 

In Crown 8vo, pictorial cloth, as. 6d. each 

THE TUTTLEBURY TALES 

Seventh Edition 

PaU Mall GvfUt.—'Tbt tolUckinE eood humsar is irrablible.' 
CUil.-- These livfly tpiiod« will he Ihf source of h«ny l«dghicr.' 
^^nUfcr.—- Mi PUlU reminds us Df the Am<HcsinhumoTill,1tIu Adder. Ht It sot u 

SI Jama'i Bttdgct.—' Very imusing. Irresiulbly comic. Tbeie U aol a dull Ime ftiml 

THE TUTTLEBURY TROUBLES 

Third Edition 

Ym-kchirt /'«/.— '"The Tulllebury Troubles" mc very much better than "The Tsttlc- 
bury TbIcl" The Troubles lie a good ln<tanccor3 buinoiisl eilruvagiuice II ill besl. They 
UclineilbitoriginKliiy nor finish; Ihey ue tuiiretnel)- funny fmrn tirat lo ls», ukI they ban 

Birmingham />«<.— 'fitimfu] of bumJess fun, and iheic is not u. dull page fannconr 

THE WHIMS OF ERASMUS 

Second Edition, 3b. Gd. 



The K 



UuEh with iliiuH every Mntence, m 

._ _ / rollicking churaclet. llisofthei 

Lily (oTcible both io idea and in eipre^on. He.hu been a 



FLUSH TIMES AND SCIMP 

IN THB WILD WBST 

In spedalty designed cloth cover, 3s. 6d. \Just put 
*,* This Tolume desis in n humoroui way with life in the mioiitg csmpi 

and 00 [he callle ranges of the Fat and Frolic Wesl. 

if(m™r^*itiijttj.—' Full of exciting advenmre . . . the book is very good nadln|.' 

BETWIXT THE LINO AND THE LOWLAND 

with full'page IllustratlonB by the Aoth"' 
Pictorial cloth, es. 

Daih JV™!.—' We have thoroughly enjoyed the booli.' 
Daib C»™ticll.—'\Vt have never read a book with m much pleaium. M. 
tclli many good slotles.' 

Sfartine r/wMi.—' Mr Outer Plans is a wonderfully clever ud ami ' - 

• " ! DIGBY, LONG & CO., 18 Booverie Street, Fie- 



NEW AND FORTHCOMING NOVELS, &c. 29 

POPULAR BOOKS BY BICHARP MARSH 

Author of 'The Beetle,' 'The Twickenham Peemse,' ftc 

AN ARISTOCRATIC DETECTIVE 

By RIOHASD MAJSBH 

[ TirrJ Edilian. 

BETWEEN THE DARK AND THE DAYLIGHT 

By RICHARD MARBH 

[Strand Edilivn. 
In bandsome clotb, with frontispiece. Price 6s. each 

' Mr Richard Maish possesses, in ihitjh dogiee, the faculty or gilt of telling 
a story well. He has originaHiy and imaginatiuii, and his cliaractcrs, drawn 
urith a bold hand, are living.' — Rcvieiv of Ihe Weii. 

' M> Richard Marsh's Ixraks are all of ihem distinguished by aiidacily of 
imaginalion and ■ real gift of narraliTe.'— ///arfra/jrf London Nnes. 

' Mr Richard Marsh's stories are strikingly original ; tbey have a strong 
leaven of distinction, remain curiously convincing, and are vastly entertaining. 
— Saturday Jitview, 

' Mr Richard Marsh has the gift of luming out interesting narratives, and 
can be fully relied upon to calch and hold the imagination.' — Globe. 

' Mr Richard Marsh is an extraordinary clever and amusing story teller ; 
with a kind of inventiveness, and a vein of humour which are original and 
peculiar. ' — S(o!iman. 

'One thing is certain — Mr Richard Marsh is able to tell a good itorj 
dramatically. ' — Whilehalt Review. 

' Mr Richard Marsh is a past master of the art of making one's flesh creep.' 
— Boekman. 

' Mr Richard Marsh holds one like a vice from first to last.' — Black and 
Whiie. 

' Mr Riehaid Marsh's stories are all ajtisiically conceived and finished.' — 
ramil)' Fair. 

'Mr Richard Marsh is a workman possessed of undoubted cunning,' — 
Ott/loai. 

' Mr Richard Marsh is well worth reading.' — Punch. 

'An agreeable element is the invariable excellence of composition shown 
in his wriiing. There is not a slovenly sentence, and the style is unusually 
pleasant and lucid.' — Alhencrum. 

' Mr Richard Marsh's plots are very ingenious and are cleverly worked oat.* 
— Cnun Circular. 

' To readers who enjoy " a grae" in their fiction we can safely recotnmend 
-hard Marsh.'— i'ai/j' Wcii/j. 
r Richard Marsh's ingenuity and imaginativeness are of a high order.' — 

Richard Marsh is known to hen skilled craftsman.'— Cchii/ji Cettlleman. 
Richard Marsh's wotli is all marked by considerable imaginative power 
..strnctive skill.' — Morning Leader. 

— ■ DIGBY, LONG & CO., 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Slreef.^^GJu 



30 NEW AND FORTHCOMING NOVELS, tic 

Popular Novels by Lucas Cleeve 

AnUur ftf 'LtTinii."intlff-*intr'*"*i'**" 
la CrawB Bvo, haiidMm« clotk. Price te. each 

FREE SOIL, FREE SOUL [s^^EJin^ 



mtihoil of tilling is very gJod Indctd. The story nay be rtad at k siuiiig, mi k 
b^iuD will DM be laid uide aniU finished.'— flinwi^f**™ DMify Pnt. 

AS THE TWia IS BENT [si»«iiMi. 

• A ci|nul noTcl, naurkible cbicfty (be ia nnog dmraan dnwinc.'— SMCniK 
■Agondstory, Tke itofy of Ibe ftouddn of Ihe " Wb«d Aaoe " k T*ry wdl di»'- 

—Dmily Cirtniclt. 

' The ttoTT i> ■doi'^bly told, Ibt cli»r»c:l= dnwiat ii ^•ns.'— G/m i gm KtrtU. 

' The story b well wotlied ool . , . deddedlythe beil n bire iBeu byiUiirib. 
ud ihould add coaaidenbly (o hu repuUiiai.'— fiVwnf Aan GmMtUt. 

MARY ANNE OF PARCHMENT BUILDINOS 

• A truly delightful ttotj.'—BctkaUtr. 
Miry Anne wu u udit'i model by day ud ■ meoiber ol the Alhamlu* billiu 
II. The plot of the Koty iigood, tni il> •riling np to Lu™s CleBT«"» usuak la 
le the <Uiat,tmtnt is Affecting und idling. '^S'f/uw'j CmbIU, 

powerfully eietaied.'— Cinif™ Htr*lii. 

It written in Ludu Cleeve's mon TiioiDui ajlt . ■ . Itw lale is oodsiukfalr iua 

mid the slumming parit are vei^ well done . .. tbcbeudKilMiijAimeis KUdk: 

• A vigorous and srell-worVed-oat story. Uary Anne buielf u a dcU^ilAi] pan 
of a Cockney giri, and the min^gled pathos and humour of bei dau arc adinisk 
portrayed. The plot is an ingenious one, and la liofoldad in ■ nuat dr am a r s e ■"■"***■ 

THE MAQIC OF ROME is-a^Enn 

' It deals mainly wilh the affain of a noMe family in Rome . . . k atory alBa 

the iFsdcT is ihiilled tay a succession of sensalioiial litnalioni. Itcannot bn jcii^M 
a most pDweilul novel is evolied. and ona wbidi, aUy written u it la, will atUM3 af 

* -idoD .- DIGBV, LONG & CO., iS BoDverie StRct, Fleet SUeet. £ 
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"Mlw Kami U an artlit In grma Mid elatfanoe of . 
■tyl*"— BIRMINGHAM QAZBTTH. 

HARY E. MANN'S NEW NOVEL 

THE FIELDS OF DULDITGH 

X/ By the Anthcw of "Among the SyriiigM," A I 

"/ "SnawMwh," "Tlie Uhting of the Do<n," etc "/ ■ 

SECOND lifPRBSSfOIf 
tXbU B M m a, — "These sketches of life amongst the niial popnUtion 
are drawn with considerable power." 

pftUyTBlsgrapL.— " Miss Mann's writing at once compels attention. 
It is so qaiet, so ^thfut, describing or^oary scenes and chantctcr 
without exB^eration, indeed with absolute fidelity." 

Eastern Momluc Mewi. — " A collection of exceedingly de»er 
sltetchts, full of life and interest. The work is done with the skill of 
an artist. It is a work deserving of high praise." 

BpMtitor.— "This is a collection of stories telling of the Uvea 
of the kbourers in the fields around the village of Duldilt^ The 
dtaracler sketch of ' Oar Maiy ' is delightfuL . . . The book is full 
of interest." 

Tlia«B.— "Miss Mann is one of the novelists whose books ore 
wailed for with pleasurable antidpalion, and they do not disappoint 
us when they come." 

DaU7 TelwmOL.—" Miss Mann's writing at once compels attention. 
[t_ is so qniel, so faithful, describing ordinary scenes and characters 
irithout eiaggeratioo, indeed with absolute fidelity." 

tatnrday aerlew.— ■' Miss Mann is in the best sense a. novelbt, that 
IS, the characters she portrays are full of vitality and of aclualily, 
Jieir actions and their speech are consistent with their several natures.' 

BookMller. — "Miss Mann is the Zola of the English," 

Rndlord Obaerrer. — " By virtue of her onflinchii^ realism, Miss 
Mann is entitled lo be classed as a follower of the K^ool of Crabbe 

. . within her limits she is a true artist," 

BtrmlDgluun Oaxette. — "Miss Mano is aa artist in gtace and 
'legance of style. Her book will be read for its literary merit." 

Fall BUIl Ouette. — " Miss Mann always gives us work of sterling 
nerit ... we would heartily praise Miss Mann's clever treatment of 
be various types to be found among the simple dwellers about ' The 
''ields of Dulditch.' There is the same sympathetic insight displayed 
ere that characterises all this writer's work — the same keen tense 
f humour, and the same delicious portrayal of child- life." 
Torkablze Post. — " A book that lays hold of the reader." 
Mr Edward Gartiett writes io the AcKdemr. — " If yon try Miss 
lann's ' The Fields of Dulditch ' [by the high standard of fideli^ to 
attire, her stories, if not masterpieces of art, are masterly and show deep 
hservations and delicate symfHUhy with human life.' 

idoa : DIGBY, LONG & CO., i8 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, B.<^ 
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NEW BOOK BY JUDGE O'CONNOR MORRIS \ * 
Jurt Published 

■■ Crown 8vo, tuodsoine doth. Price 7s. 6d. act j 

JUDGE O'CONNOR MORRIS'S NEW WORK 1 

THE MEMOIRS OF ' 

GERALD O'CONNOR 

Of tb« prlnoel; hoiu* of the 0'C«iiiu»« 
of Ollkly in the kingdom of Ivebuul 

By WlLhlAU O'CONNOR MORRIS 

County Conct JniJge ami Chaiiman of Quutei Sessioos of Roscommon 
uid Sligo, and sometime Scholar of Oriel Collie, Oicford. 
SOAfS /'/fESS OPINIONS 
'The MciQoirG are wonderfally interesting reading, considetuig; that they 



rs' 



> This is an alt^ether charming and, moreover, an exceedingly instructive 
book- Judge O'Connor, as well as being a graceful writer, bas a mind so 
amply stored with military history and other koowled^ that it has been to 
him an easy task, not only to modernise the n&iatise itselfi but also to 
amplify it, and thus render it a very complete and entire course of events. 
"The Memoirs of Gerald O'Connor" should find fevour with all classea.' — 
United Strvke Maganine. 

■ The Memoirs are inleresiing, not to say stirring.' — Saturday Review. 
' The book covers a tamultuons and absocluog period, and the treatment is 
of a kind that, being based on ascertainable Ikcl, gaitis in attntctivencss by the 
'iroduclion of a striking personality. Altc^ethet the book, while recalling a 
UDiable character, affords an acceptable survey of a specially noteworuiy 
'-MorHing P„,t. 

interesting historical narrative. A better story of Che Irish carana^n 
: Joyne, Derry and Aughrim, and of the wars of Marlborough it wouM not 
isy to write, and its historical value is sound and thorough.' — SI Jama's 

; Memoirs are of dislinct historical value.' — Daily Nmn. 
' It seldom falls to the lot of a reviewer to come across so bscinating a volume 
as "The Memoirs of Gerald O'Connor" . . . the learned Judge has told Ihesloiy 
in simple, eloquent language which carries conviction wi^ it.' — tt'tstminiler 
Revieva. 

'The book is thoroughly interesting.' — Yerksktrt Pett. 
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